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Mx Loks, ＋ | 
AY WO RK hos bo! to pro- 
: : mote the Cauſe of Liberty 
and Virtue could no where 
be inſcribed with greater 
Propriety, than to . Per- 
— at the Head of a Family ſo re- 
markable for their ſteady Adherence 
A 2 to 


iv DEDICATION. 

to thoſe generous Intereſts; and who | ; 
has himſelt ſo-often diſplayed the fame | 
noble Diſpoſition i in the Face of We | 
and Danger. 7 | . 


* TH E Tide Your Lordſhip 7 wore 
thily wears, would be thought, by 
many Perſons, a ſufficient ſtock of 
Honour for Foes to ſubſiſt upon, 
without any farther Purſuits. But it 
is Your Lordſhip's trueſt and nobleſt 
Diſtinction, that You have received 
none > 4h Your- Family, which You 
have not {hewn Yourſc| If both able 
and willing to repay. And Your 
Friends with Pleaſure behold You ex- 
erting the ſame Publick Spirit, the ſame 
Generoſity, and Love of Liberty and 
Learning, that have rendered the Name 
of MOLESVORT AH tf N 
dear to Your Country. 


AF ER Conſiderations of fo — 
Dignity and Importance, it may ſeem 
too 


— DBP A V; 

too mean, ngeed; 1Mperrincgt,, 
b 

Ali \ Your . 


to Can 7 by 
O ns, [ ie un r to 
bien e found a. Claim fo r. Your 
Patronage of the followi Papers on, 
account of, many of chem haying been 
compoled under Your own Roch and 
firſt; publiſhed under the Protection, 
and by che —— of Your Noble 
Father. But, as it would. be criminal 
to ſuppreſs my grateful, Senſe of the 
| bong ; ſo the latter is a Cixcumſtance 
too favourable ro my own . * 
for me to be able = conceal. ,, f 


IT would 5 a 8 to 4 
Perſon whoſe Converſation has lain ſo 
much in Courts, and in Camps, to be 
detained long with any thing that! 55 
be ſuppos d capable of producing. 
pardon me, my Lord, if from a 1 — 
quent Obſervation have made on 
Your eaſy Condeſcenſion to the Wiſhes 
a Your Friends, I am loch, to take 

my 


5 DI TO | 
. Volt to foo Tl 
17 Art, y which, N itt the 
lea 


ena Your own. Dignity, | 
You — tot ho have the — 4 : 
of | converſil ing with "Your' Lordſhip, 
think more highly of themſelves for 
being in Your Company, is 4 Charm, 
which ' often expoſes Vou to che like 
Perſecutions. 1 am ſorry, I have not 
a better Word than Art, to expreſs 
this amiable Quality by, Which ſits 
upon You with too much natural 
Gracefulneſs, to be indeed amy thing 
elſe, chan the pure Effect of a gene- 
rous and benevolent Heart upon the 
Behaviour, 


Pran Retail no leſs true than 
it is common, that brave and valiant 
Minds, tho the nioft ſuſceptible of 
Injuries, are yet the ſooneſt to be 
pacihed, and the moſt capable of for- 
giving them. It will therefore be but 
acting in Character in Your Lordſhip, 

to 


DEDICATION. vii 
to overlook the Boldneſs I have now 


been guilty of, and to pardon the Am- 
bition 1 have of letting the World 


know, with how much Zeal and De- 
8 I am, 


Abona. a 32 
* — = * wb + * 7 
14 * ©. Mons b 4 „„ x» tb SJ "FX * o 


Your Lord $ of faithful, 
1 20 . eat ad 0 
bumble 3 


Ja Anvverus 
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Hibernicus's Letters. 


* 


No 1. Saturday, April z, 1725. 


To the Author of the DuBLIN Journal. 


Hoc nempe ab homine exigitur, ut profit 
hominibus, ſi fiert poteſt, multis ; ſi mi- 
nus, paucis; ſi minus, proximis; ſi minus, 
fibi. Nam cum ſe utilem ceteris efficit, 


commune agit negotium. _ SENECA. 


SIR, 
= „ >< 


T 
In 


EHAVE been always of opinion, 
that a great Part of the Grieyan- 
> © ccs we in this Kingdom com- 
CONDE © plain of, haye been in a good 
meaſure owing to our ſelves. And tho I 
am very far Bom juſtifying the real Hard- 


S „ a 


them greater; yet I muſt ſtill think our 
Vol. I. B Misfortunes 


ſhips we ſuffer, or any Attempts to make 


. 
| 

| 
1 
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Misfortunes are rather owing to our own 


ill Conduct, than to any ill Diſpoſitions 
of others againſt us. Among the many 
Inſtances that might be given of this, I 
ſhall only pitch upon one, wherein the 


. Intereſt of Learning in our Country is fo 


nearly concerned, that I perſuade my ſelf, 
I ſhall ar leaſt be juſtified in ir by all thoſe, 
who either have, or fanſy they have got 
more Knowledge than they have occaſion 
for themſelves, and ſo think they are obli- 


ged to make the Publick a Preſent of 


their Superfluities. 

* We all complain, and I am afraid with 
but too much Reaſon, Of the great Scar- 
city of Money; and yet at the ſame time, 
we are not aſham'd to beſtow eyery Year 
conſiderable Sums in purchaſing ſeveral 
Commodities from our Neighbours, which 
we might be as well and cheaply furniſhed 
with at home. There are few Corporati- 
ons in this City, who do not {ſuſtain great 
Damages by this very Article. But havin 
no Inſtructions from any of them to ſpeak 
a Word in their fayour, I ſhall at preſent 
confine my ſelf to the ſingle Inſtance al- 
ready hinted at, which is the great Fond- 
nels we expreſs at all times for the Wri- 
tings of our Neighbours, while we deſpiſe 
pa; decry every thing of that ſort, that is 
produced among ourlelyes. 
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I ox, good Writers are a pretty great 


Rarity in this Country. But what is the 
Reaſon why it is ſo? No other, in ſhorr, 
than that wanting ſuitable Encouragement 
at home, Men of Genius and Education, 
born in this Kingdom, are forced out of it 
to a more kindly Soil, for making a For- 
tune by their Abilities. Many an excellent 
Piece has been conceived among our 
Hibernian Bogs, which now paſſes as the 
genuine Production of Cam or Ir. And 
England boaſts among her illuſtrious Names, 
that have excell'd in Arts as well as Arms, 
Multitudes that had the Misfortune to be 
born in Ireland. We beſtow the Orna- 


ments of our own Nation to our Neigh- . - 


bours, and then pay them a dear Rate for 
the Uſe of them at ſecond hand. | 
Bur this is not all. If a good Piece 
happens at any time to be wrote _—_ 
our ſelves, there is ſcarce one in ten will 
vouchſafe it a reading, unleſs it be made 
authentick by being printed at London. 
Thus our Brains being manufactured abroad, 
become an Expenſe 'to the Nation ; and 
we are forced to make a Purchaſe of Our 
own Wit and Learning, which hereby are 
made hurtful to their native Soil, where, 


in Gratitude, they ought to ſhed their firſt 


and kindeſt Influence. 

Fo this Reaſon, I cannot but be ex- 

tremely pleaſed with the Reſolution you 

have taken of publiſhing a Weekly _ | 
B 2 that 
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that may ſupply this Country with a good 
Collection of the Publick News, without 


that General Expenſe we are at in fetching 
*.a whole Tribe of Journals from London. 


I wiſh your Deſign may meet with a ſuita- 
ble Succels ; and for the Encouragement of 
* it, I can tell you, that ſeveral honeſt Gen- 
* tlemen have reſolved to make your Paper 
* a Canal, for conveying to the Publick ſome 
little Eſſays they have lying on their 
* Hands, that may cither/ inſtruct ſome of 
r _ Readers, or be amuſing to others, at 
* leaſt in a Scarcity of News, which is no 
great Rarity to us, for about fix Months 
in the Year. 4 erat 

* I wouLD not however have you ex- 
« pect, that you ſhall be furniſh'd with much 
of that ſort of Diſcourſe, which is the uſual 
© Entertainment we receive from our //cetly 
* Writers; I mean Politicks. It is very 
true, that Religion and Government are 
the nobleſt and moſt uſeful Subjects that 
* can exerciſe the Thought and Reaſon of 


apprehend that the Ends of writing upon 
them will be beſt promoted, by making 
them the everlaſting Theme of our Publick 


Danger; when a State is overrun with an 
univerſal Corruption; or when Tyranny and 
Superſtition are breaking in upon a People ; 
then indeed it is Time, and the indiſpen- 


W KR W M „ «a 


ſible Duty of every one that is able, to 


* roule 


Mankind. But at the ſame time I do not 


Papers. When a Conſtitution is in viſible 


* 


A „ * * R #= - * * * * * 
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rouſe the latent Spirit of Liberty, and ſet 
his Fellow Citizens on their Guard. Bur 
as (God be praiſed) none of theſe is our 
Caſe at preſent, I cannot fee any Neceſſity, 
why we ſhould be always talking in the 
Dialect of Stateſmen, or examining the 
Principles of a Leviathan, or an Oceana. 
Nor to what Purpoſe it can ſerve to. ſet a 
Cobler a ending the Conſtitution, or make 
a poor Taylor imagine himſelf capable to 
cut out Work for the great Council of the 
Nation. 5 


To ſerve the Publick to the utmoſt of 


« - 
mn 7049004208 ee + Eyes e050 


his Ability, is, no doubr, every Man's 
Dury and his Honour. But then, to do 
this, is it abſolutely requiſite, that every 
body ſhould be made acquainted with the 
Foundations and Original of Government ; 
or taught to reaſon upon Tranſactions of 
State, like the Demagogues among the Gre- 
cian Commonwealths ? No; the true way 
to reform a State is to begin at home, and 
reform ourſelves firſt. Corruption in an 
Adminiſtration has always its Riſe from 


Corruption of Manners. Tyranny it ſelf 


is but the Offspring of Fear begot upon 
Luſt. No Man ever made an ill Governor, 
that was not an ill Man firſt. Have not 
Luxury, Pride and Idleneſs been always 
the Source of publick Calamity and Miſery; 
and the contrary Virtues the chief Thing 
that ever made any People or Nation great 
or flouriſhing ? Name me the Conſtitution 

ws 8 that 
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that was ever invaded by a Man of Virtue, 
or the State that ever fell, while its Sub- 
jects kept up a Character of Temperance, 
Sobriety, and Induſtry. The Whole muſt 
always receive its Complexion from the 
Colour of the Parts of which it is com- 
poſed; and conſequently the Appearance 
of a Country in its Oeconomy, Admini- 
ſtrations, and Orders, will be ever in the 
Tincture gf thoſe Qualities, whether vir- 
tuous or vitious, which its Inhabitants 
have imbibed. | 

* THERE is a very great Reſemblance 
berwixt publick and private Liberty. The 
former, I think, is generally taken to con- 
ſiſt in being govern'd by Laws of our own 
making ; and the latter, which is Freedom 
of the Mind, is no more than conductin 
our ſelves by thoſe everlaſting Rules of Rea- 
ſon, to which we either have already aſ- 
ſented, or muſt give our Aſſent to, upon 
the ſmalleſt Degree of Reflection. To 
bridle in our Paſſions, to direct them to 
their proper Objects, and conquer the Pre- 
judices occaſion'd by ill Cuſtom and Ex- 
ample,is the pureſt and moſt perfect Freedom 
we can enjoy in our private Capacities. It 
is this alone can mortify in us that Luſt of 
Power, that makes Men unealy to them- 
ſelves, and pernicious to others. For there 
is no Charm in Power it ſelf, any farther 
than as it is the Inſtrument to gratify ſome 
other darling Inclination. He therefore 
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that reſtrains his evil Appetites, not only 


75 


preſerves the Freedom of his own Mind, 
bur contributes in ſome Degree to the 


Safety of the publick Liberty, in leſſening 


the Number of thoſe, by one Man at leaſt, 
that can have either Intereſt or Pleafure in 
deſtroying it. | 
Tak sE Conſiderations ſhou'd, I think, 
influence thoſe Gentlemen that write for- 
the Publick, to make the Duties of Men in 
common Life more frequently the Subject 
of their Performances, than we find com- 
monly done. Ir is certainly much more 
laudable to inſpire Men with noble and 
generous Sentiments, to reform a vitious 
Taſte, and cure them of their Follies : 1d 
Prejudices; than it is to fill their Heads 
with a fer of Notions that are of little 
other Uſe, than to be evaporated in a 


Coffee-houſe. 


I INT END therefore, Sir, in the Courſe 
of my Correſpondence with you, to furniſh 
you with nothing but what may ſome wa 

or other be conducive to thoſe Ends I 


have been mentioning, I ſhall leave it to 


my Brother Authors to make their Readers 
as conſummare in the Arts of Government 

as they pleaſe, and content my ſelf with 
endeavouring to make mine look into what 
paſſes in their own Boſoms, and ſuppreſs 
every thing there that may interrupt that 

inward Peace and Satisfaction, which the 


Author of Nature has ſo bountifully ſup- 
B 4 plwKwied 
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£ 
* 
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Humour, which 


* 
* 


plied us with the Means of obtaining. But 
in the purſuit of this Deſign: I ſhall not 


perhaps be at all times in the ſame grave 


Strain, but conform my ſelf a little to the 


Humour of the Age we live in. I have 
ſeen it ſomewhere or other call'd a Laugh- 
ing Age, which tho I do not look upon to 
be an extraordinary Compliment to it, in 


regard, People that are always a laughing 


* ſeem bur to live in jeſt; yet I think, there 


is no harm in being now and then a little 
merry, and giving Virtue the Dreſs of good 


oſten, but aukwardly, ſtrutted in. And ſo 
without any farther Ceremony, either with 


you, or the Reader, I take my leave for 
the preſent, and am, 


Sir, N 
Tour very humble Servant, 


HIBERNICUsS. 


0 1 Saturday, 


er flaunting Rival has ſo 


! 


wy 
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Saturday, April 10 


To the Aur hon of the Dublin Journal. 


* » —— 


Omnino fortis animus, & magnus, duabus 
rebus maxime cernitur; quarum una in 
rerum externarum deſpicientia ponitur. 
cum per ſuaſum ſit, nihil hominem, niſi 


quod honeſtum decorumque ſit, aut admi- 


rari, aut optare, aut expetere oportere ; 


nullique nemue homini, neque perturba- 


tioni animi, nec fortune | ſuccumbere. 
e Cicero. 


SIR, 1 
MONG all the Queſtions that 


ISLES, Pa. 7 
9 1.1% 

— nd — 
9 


bave ever been handled in the 
$99 Schools, or exerciſed the Thoughts 
bf curious and ſpeculative Minds, 

re is none has raiſed more Duſt, made 
greater Noiſe, or been argued with ſuch Length 
and Solemnity of Diſputation, as the Inquiry 


<=” 


into the Origin of Evil. Much Time and La- 


bour have been ſpent in tracing the Cauſe, 


that might have been far more uſefully em- 


loyed in attempting the Cure. For I be- 


ieve, after all the Learning that has been 
waſted, and the Volumes that have been 


writ 
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writ on this Subject, it requires but a very 
flender Acquaintance either with the World, 
or our own Hearts, to be convinced, that 
moſt of the Evils we hear People every 
day complaining of, are either none at all, 
or are owing to a perverted Senſe of Life, 
and its Enjoyments. We ſettle our Aﬀec- 
tions on Objects, that have no relation to 
our Happineſs ; and neglecting the real 
Goods of Life, repine at Providence for not 
granting us what we will not receive: like 
ſickly People, who accuſe their Nouriſhment 
of a Fault, that only lies in their Appetite. 
While the bountiful Hand of Heaven is daily 
reaching out to us Bleſſings without Number, 
we languiſh- for Trifles, and fink to the 
Grave for things that have only an imagi- 
nary Exiſtence. Nay, ſo far have we carried 
this unaccountable Humour, as ſometimes 
to expreſs our Pity for thoſe Indolent People, 
who have not Ambition enough to be as un- 
happy as ourſelves. 

I Do not ſpeak thus, as if I thought 


there were no ſuch Thing as real Miſery in 


the World, or that ſome Circumſtances 
and Accidents of Life did not neceſſarily 
create in us Pain and Uneaſineſs. This were 
a. flat Contradiction both to Nature and 
Reaſon. And to talk in ſuch a manner to 
one in an Agony of bodily Pain, ſtruggling 
with Want and Adverſity, deprived .of his 
Liberty, or mourning the Death of a faithful 
and affectionate Friend; would be an Inſult. 

Ds inſtead = 
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inſtead of affording Conlolation to the Suf- 
ferer. Human Nature is not able to preſerve 
it ſelf immoveable under Shocks of this ſort; 
tho Reflection and good Senſe may contri- 
bute much to hinder it from finking intirely 
under them. Bur if we look into the World 
with the ſmalleſt Degree of Attention, we 
ſhall find, that moſt of the Afflicted and 
Diſtreſſed: we meet with in it, have none 
of theſe Difficulties ro combat with, but 
owe their Griefs to quite different Cauſes. 
It is a melancholy Reflection, and not very 
honourable to Mankind, but yet it is a Truth, 
That moſt of the ſorrowful Countenances 
we behold, owe their Diſcompoſure to 
Cauſes infinitely leſs important than thoſe 
which the Dexterity of a Tooth-Drawer or 
Corn-Cutter can remove. 8 

Tus Want of a due Balance to our 
Affections, where the Objects are worthy 
our Love and Regard, is what runs us into 
an Exceſs in Enjoyment, and conſequently 
muſt terminate in Violence of Sorrow, when- 
ever the Objects are withdrawn. This is 
one great Source of Unhappinels. But a 
falſe Eſtimate of the Worth of Things, and 
their Aptneſs to procure us ſolid Pleaſure and 
laſting Satisfaction, is another and greater. 
When we oyerlook the Neceſlaries, and eaſy 
Accommodations of Life we are in poſſeſſion 
of, and ſuffer the Imagination to run in chaſe 
of foreign Objects, it is ſcarce poſſible but 
We muſt 


meet with endleis „ 


us with wonderful Materials, for proving 
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If our Deſires exceed the Limits of Nature, | 
| how can we propoſe to. gratify them? And 
are not all thoſe Deſires unnatural and ex- - 


ceſſive, whoſe Objects are either fictitious, 
or at leaſt of ſuch a Kind, that rational Joy 
and Delight may be obtain'd without them? 

INNUMERABLE Inſtances might be given 
of this falſe and vitiated Taſte in Mankind, 
at leaſt in the preſent Age. A Kennel of 
Dogs is the Summum Bonum of many a 
Rural Squire ; and his Brother Animals en- 
joy more of his Company, and ſeem, indeed, 
to be much nearer related to him, than any 


of his Family. The Beau Monde are let 


upon Dreſs. and Show, and have their Affec- 


tions as full of Embroidery, and Tinſel, as | 


their Clothes. Among the Fair Sex, a Tea 
Equipage is very frequently the higheſt of 
their Wiſhes ; and an involuntary Fracture 


committed there, more grievouſly reſented, 


than a wilful and premeditated one upon 
their Honour, Parrots and Monkeys, Lap- 
dogs and Squirrels, have been notable In- 
ſtances of our univerſal Beneyolence ; and 
engroſſed a great deal of that Care and Ten- 
derneſs, which in the more early and un- 
polite Ages of the World, uſed to be appro- 
priated to Fathers, Husbands, and Children. 

Bur it is not the gay and unthinking Part 
of Mankind alone, that has got into this 


whimſical Taſte. The Cloſets of great Men, 


and the Cabinets of the Curious can furniſh 


how 
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| how wiſely we conduct ourſelves in our 


Elections of Pleaſures. We have ſeen Men 
carrying the Mien and Garb of Philoſophers, 
run riot on the Rubbiſh and Refuſe of Nature, 
provided it only bore the Character of ſome- 
thing ſtrange and exotick. Ineſtimable Trea- 
ſures have been fiſhed out of the Guts of an 
Oyſter ; and a prodigious Luxury found, or 
imagined, in the Spoils of a Broomſ{zck, late- 
ly returned from demoliſhing a Cobweb. . 

Ir is evident at the firſt view, that Pur- 
ſuits of this ſort, however ſucceſsful, can 
never procure us true and durable Felicity, 
tho a Diſappointment in them be very capa- 
ble of giving us Grief and Uneaſineſs. And 
for the ſame Reaſon, the Purſuits of Avarice 
and Ambition, which are the governing Paſli- 
ons of the buſy World, are ſubject to the 
ſame Inconveniences, becauſe they aim at 
ſomething more than Nature allows: Or if 
they do not, at leaſt they defeat theit own 
Ends, by engaging Mens Attention too 
much, and over-long to the Means. For all 
the Advantage that can be in Power, the 
Object of Ambition, if we examine Things 
_ cloſely, will be found to be no more than 
the ſecuring ourſelyes, and thoſe we love, 
from the Inſults of others: And all that there 
is in Wealth, beſides the Name, is only the 
Means it affords us of ſupplying the Neceſſi- 
ties of Life, or of gratifying our innocent 
Inclinations to Pleaſure. But none of theſe 
Ends ſeem to be at all in view among the 
R N e great 
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great Contenders for Empire, or Riches; but, 
as far as Experience goes, rather the contrary. 
It ſeems to be here as it is in Hunting, the 
Pleaſure of the Chaſe is more valued than the 
Purchaſe of the Prey, tho the latter is the 
only Reaſon that can juſtify the Toil of the 
former, | 45 | 
Tus by teflecting more on what we 
want, than what we have, we facrifice our 
preſent Peace to airy Expectation, and ex- 
change a real Good for one we can never 
obtain. To follow Nature is the true w 
both to Peace and Pleaſure; and Nature has 
not been niggardly in furniſhing us with Ob- 
jects cheap and eaſy, ſuitable ro the Deſires 
ſhe has implanted. But if we will graſp at 
ſomething more, it is no wonder we ſhould 
meet with a Diſappointment ; and that the 
Paths of Life ſhould be found fo full of Per- 
lexities and Sorrows, by People that are at 
o much pains to throw themſelves in th 
way of them. A 
For my own part, I am ſurpriz d, that 
any Man who has Health and Liberty, can 
repine at his Condition. Did we but conſider 
= Advantages we enjoy mo what we 
miſs, we ſhould find more Reaſon for Joy and 
Gratitude, than for Sorrow and Diſcontent. 
The Wants of Nature lie in a narrow Com- 
als; and the more ſublime Enjoyments of 
Reafon and Benevolence are equally free to 
the lower Rank of Mankind, as to the rich 
and the powerful. N 4 
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A MODERATE Fortune, it is true, will 
not allow us a ſtately Houſe, elegant Gar- 
dens, fine Equipage, and numerous Atten- 
dants; but then, it is free from that Multi- 
plicity of Cares to which a greater Affluence 
is expoſed: And the great Pleaſures of Life 
continue much the ſame in both States. The 
Window of a Cottage may afford as many 
beautiful Objects, as the Gallery of a Prince. 
And why ſhould we languiſh for the Copies, 
when we can enjoy the Originals, or at leaſt 
Originals of the ſame Kind, and equally 
lovely, without employing the Hand of a 
Titian or Caraccis? The meaneſt Habitation 
may ftill be confidered as an Apartment of 
the great Univerſe ; and we need but go into 
the open Air, to ſee how magnificently and 
commodiouſly we are lodg d. * 

Bur narrow Circumſtances will not per- 
mit us to do all the Good we cou'd wiſn; 
and this to a generous Mind muſt be trouble- 
ſome and uneaſy. Humanity will juſtify a 
Sorrow of this kind, but Reaſon will very 
quickly alleviate it; ſince a virtuous Man, if 
truly ſuch, may rejoice in the Proſperity of 
the Virtuous, as much as if himſelf had con- 
tributed to it. And Things are not commonly 
ſo ill diſtributed in the World, but we have 
frequent Occaſions of rejoicing on this ſcore. 
At the worſt, there is even a Pleaſure in 
wiſhing well, when we can do no more. 

WurN we lie under Contempt, and are 
juſtly made the Subject of Cenſure and Re- 


proach. 


WEB 
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proach, it is our own fault if that can do us 
any great Hurt. We have the Remedy in our' 
own Breaſts, and can fortify ourſelves in our 
Integrity. True Courage never exerts it ſelf 
ſo much, as when it is moſt preſſed; and it 
is then we moſt enjoy the Feaſt of a good 
Conſcience, when we ſtand in the greateſt 
need of its Support. 0. ebase 

IN a word, when we meet with that, 
which to an honeſt Heart is one of the greateſt 
of Afflictions, the Eſtrangement of Friends, 
and experience their Unkindneſs and Falſhood, 
we may relieve ourſelves not a little, by re- 
flecting on the continued Bounty and Favour 


5 


of our Creator, the Friend and Father of 


Mankind, whom there is no Variableneſs, 
nor Shadow of Turning. 14 15 
Bux this Means, if we do not altogether 
eſcape the Storms and Injuries of Fortune, we 
may in a great meaſure elude and break the 
Force of them; and preſerve in ourſelves that 
calm and peaceable Diſpoſition of Soul, which 
is the firſt Step to Happineſs, and abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Perfection of it. | 


J am, Sir, 
Dur very humble Servant, 


HIBERNICUS. 


Saturday, 


9. 
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e by any one that is ſolicitous for 
the Intereſt of his Species, and employs any 
part of his Time in making Obſervations on 
what relates to them. For this Reaſon, I 


have often wonder d, that among Gentlemen 


of Letters, the Poets have been almoſt the 
only Men that have explored the Territories 
of Beauty, or made the Fair Sex the Object 


of their Contemplation. Our Divines and 
1 igghens have generally thought it a little 
t 


below them to engage on ſo uſeleſs a Theme; 


and contented themſelves to deliver us a 
few dry Maxims concetning the Vanity and 
Periſhableneſs of Beauty, and the Folly of 
valuing ourſelves upon a Quality fo very 
tranſitory, a Thing of no Merit, becauſe not 


O _ owing 


Pol. I. 


N 85 to the Pleaſure or the Adornment 
of Mankind, ought to be overlook - 
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owing to ourſelves, and withal ſo inconducive 
to the Happineſs of the Perſons poſſeſſing it. 
Bur with all due deference to thele grave 
Gentlemen, I am humbly of Opinion; that 
Beauty, and its Owners, particularly in that 
Sex where it is moſt expected, and indeed al: 


ways found in its greateſt Perſection, are of 
infinitely more Importance than is commonly 
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- apprehended. The Beauties of inanimate Na- 


rure in the fair and goodly Frame of the Uni- 
verſe, have exerciſed the Wit and Genius of 
moſt of the great Men that have lived ſince 


the Invention of Letters. And it is ſtill 


reckoned not only entertaining, but a very 


high Improvement of our rational Faculties, 
to employ. them in the Diſcovery of were 
and more of theſe Beauties, and raiſe in our 
Minds the faireſt and moſt exalted; Ideas we 
can of them. To profels therefore. a Con- 

or an Averſion for that fort of Beauty 
which diſplays it ſelf in Objects that are 


both living and focial, muſt either argue 4 


very ſtrange Corruption of Taſte, -or ſuch an 


Inſenſibility as ſeems urterly inconſiſtent with 


Humanity. 9 b 
Ir has been the Wiſdom of all welkcon- 

ſtituted Governments, to engage either by 

Praiſe: or otherwiſe, the Poſſeſſors not only 


of commendable Qualities, but even of ex- 


ternal Endowments, that might have any 
Influence either on the publick Good. or the 
Eaſe and Satisfaction of Men in private Life. 
With this view Greece inſtituted her * 
| | ** 
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and Olympic Games, that the Youth might 
be taught to glory in their Strength, and 
dedicate to the Service of their Country that 
Vigor which was attended with publick 
Honours, and the Applauſes of a whole 
Common-wealth. To this Day we ſee in 
ſeveral Nations Rewards affixed to the Fleet- 
neſs of a Horſe. Gentlemen of Diſtinction 
and Fortune have been puffed: up with the 
Praiſes acquired by their Cattle; and with 
great Modeſty raiſed themſelves a Name and 
4 Reputation on the Merits of a Qunudrupede. 

Pal in any inſtance is a Thing that 
no body will pretend to juſtify; and in thoſe 
one Jam lure, it is both ridiculous and 
contemptible. Vet that does not binder but 


that the Strength of a Man, and the Swiſt- 


neſs of a Horte may be uſeful to the World 
and conſequently, that they ought to be con- 
ſidered by us as Things of Value and Moment 
in their proper Place. How much more then 
* Quality, ſuch as Beauty, which has 
great and powerful an Iufluence on the 
—— and wiſeſt of Men, chal- 
lenge a Place in our Eſteem, and be 
worthy of our ſerious Regard? If we con- 
ſider Things in a political View, we muſt 
look on the Fair Sex as one half of the Ki 


dom, and by that meaſure the Importance of 
a Qualification for which they ate ſo 

liarly eminent. Show'd all the Fair - ones in 
theſe Iſlands, in any critical Juncture, eſpouſe 
the Intereſt of any one of che contending 
| | „ Parties, 


by 
| 
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Parties, it is impoſſible in the Nature of 
Things, but that all others muſt reſign their 
Pretenſions, and fall in with the meaſures of 
the other Side. We reckon it, as truly it 
is, a very great Truſt which we repoſe in our 
Repreſentatives in Parliament, becauſe it may 
give them the Power to diſpoſe of the Lives 
and Fortunes of their Fellow Citizens in the 
pronouncing of a Monoſyllable: But ſure we 
muſt own that Power to be ſtill more tran- 
ſoendent, which can kill with a Look, and 
enſlave in the twinkling of an Eye. 
Fox theſe Reaſons, I cannot but think 
it of the higheſt Concernment to the Publick, 
that the State of Beauty thould be as care- 
fully loołk'd into as that of our Coin; and 
that none be permitted to carry on a Com- 
merce on the Credit of it, where there is not 
a real Fund to ſupport it. For this, like 
every other amiable Quality, has had its 
Counterfeits. And among the great Numbers 
of fine Ladies, whom we hear every Day 
called handſome, there are not a few who 
have no manner of Pretence to Beauty, in 
its true and genuine Significat ion. 
Tux external Qualities that Men are moſt 
apt to value themſelves upon, or that pre- 
poſſeſs us in favour of others,” are Strength, 
Beauty, and Eloquence. Whoever poſſeſſes 
any one of theſe in an eminent degree, can · 
not but be conſcious of it, and conſider it in 
himſelf as a Perfection; becauſe he finds it 


creates an Eſteem, when he meets it in auo- 
7 a ther , 
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ther Perſon. But if we obſerve Things more 
attentiyely, we ſhall find. that theſe Quali- 
ties are not eſteemed by us ſo much on the 
account of their own Worth, as becauſe they 
are Proꝑnoſticks and Characters of certain in- 
ternal Diſpoſitions, that contribute to the 
Benefit or Pleaſure of Society. Thus Strength 
is the Sign of Valour ; Beauty of Goodneſs; 
and Eloquence of Wiſdom. When we trace 
in a Man's Perſon, his Countenance, or his 

Behaviour, the Lineaments of an heroick. 
undaunted Soul, of a kind and generous Tem- 
per, or of ſtrong Senſe anq Reflection, we 
cannot forbear a very ſudden Approbation 
and Eſteem. Men have frequently become 
Friends, as well as Lovers, at firſt Sight; 


and where the inward Diſpoſition has been 


found anſwerable to the outward Appearance; 
it has very ſeldom failed to produce the 
pureſt and moſt uninterrupted Affection- 
Bur as all falſe Pretences, when they are 
diſcovered, expoſe the Perſon - that makes 
them to the Scorn and Averſion of thoſe 
they have deceiv'd; ſo in this Cale it is of 


the utmoſt Conſequence, that no falſe Sig- 
nals have been hung out upon us, but that 


the Body has given us a fair and honeſt Re- 
preſentation of the Temper and Inclinations 
of its Inhabitant. For, otherwiſe, the promi - 
ſing Perſon will fink in our Opinion much 


faſter than he roſe, and convert our ſudden 
Liking into laſting Diſguſt. And for this 


we cannot have a plainer Proof, than the 
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feels within himſelf towards an able. — 
Coward, a peeviſn Beauty, or an . 


O the other hand, when Nature has 
been deficient in the external Part, and with- 


held her ſilent Recommendations to Favour 


and Good-will, if the Perſon ſo unhappily 
born has ſupplied thoſe Defects by inward 


Greatneſs, and Beauty or Manners, and has 
exceeded what the World had expected from 


him; we not only overlook his Blemiſnes, 


bar reckon then up to his Credit in the Eſti- 


mate of his Worth. And thus the Dwarf- 
iſhneſs of Tydeys is never mentioned but to 


exalt our Idea of his Courage. The Goodneſs 


ars to us the more wonderful, 
that it could reconeile Men to fo forbidding 
a Face, as he is commoly faid to have worn. 
And the Wiſdom of Cato has loſt none of 
its Praife, for not being accompanied with 
all rhoſe Graces of Elocution, Action, and 
Voice, that mer in the divine Eloquence 
of Cicero, - | b | a 


"THE Inference from all this is very eaſy 
and natural; That the Poſſeſſors of any love- 


ly or admired outward Quality ſhould en- 
deavour by all means ro purfue the Intention 


of Nature in beſtowing ir upon them, The. 


ſtrong and vigorous ſhould lay themſelves 
out to be the Protectors of Innocence, and 


the Defenders of Liberty, when Occaſion re- 


quires. The Care of the Fair Sex ſhould be 
in ; a to 
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to make their graceful Actions a Comment 


on their beautiful Looks. And thoſe char 


are bleſt with an harmonious Voice, and 
flowing Expreſſion, ought to ſtock their 


Minds with a Treaſure of Knowledge and 


Wiſdom, that may be worth the communi- 
cating. Rational Creatures have nothing to 
value themſelves upon in the poſſeſſion of 
Qualifications which other Creatures may 
have in common with them, unleſs they add 
to them thoſe ſuperior Excellencies, that may 
aſſert the Dignity of the Human Species, and 

reſerye thoſe Diſtinctions among the Ranks 
of Beings, which the Author of Nature has 
eſtabliſhed. For wichout this, a Pulley may 


become as beneficial as a ſtrong Arm; à Piece 


of coloured Canvas rival the moſt celebrated 
Beauty ; atid a Fiddle-ſtring be as uſefully em- 
loyed as the fineſt Voice, and fluenteſt 
ongue in the Houle of Commons. 
Bur to bring theſe general Reflections 
home to the preſent Subject. My Lord 
Bacon his oblerved all Beauty to conſiſt 
in theſe thfee Particulars, Colour, Favour, 
and Motion; or in other words, a fine Com- 
plexion, Regularity of Features, and that 
fe ne ſtay quoi, which we commonly ex- 
preſs by the Phraſe of a good Air. Of theſe, 
that great Man prefers Motion, as the moſt 
eſſential Part of Beauty, becauſe more imme- 
diately the Effect df greeable Operations 


and Diſpoſitions in the Mind. So that ac- 
cording to him, no Woman can be truly 
| C 4 called 
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called beautiful, that is not at the lame time 
good - natur d,. becauſe ſhe wants that Motion 


of Mind which is neceſſary to communicate 


agreeable Motion to the Face, and ſpread it 
ſelf in thoſe thouſand nameleſs Graces and 
amiable Dimples, that ſtrike the Beholder 
with Joy and Delight. The Eyes and Mouth 
are thoſe Parts of the Human Face where 
Beauty is moſt n ſeated, and moſt 
frequently in motion. There are few People 
who have that Command of their Aſpect, to 
hinder whatever Thoughts they have in their 
Hearts from ruſhing to the Eye, or quivering 
on the Lips. The Ladies therefore, if the 

would preſerve their Charms, muſt, at leaſh, 
take as much care to adjuſt their Minds as 
their Dreſs, and look into their Boſoms as of- 
ten as their Glaſs, that they may ſuppreſs 
in the Birth every Emotion there, that can 


make its way, and have an uncomely Ef. 


fect on the Face. | 
Maxx a noble Syſtem of Features have 
I ſeen diſtorted, and ſpoiled by Pride, Anger, 
Diſdain or Jealouſy ; and a Face which Pro- 
vidence had intended to create Love and 
Delight, render it ſelf offenſive and hateful 
to thoſe who cou'd not deny the Livelineſs 
of its Colours, the Symmetry of its Parts, 
and their jaft Arrangement and Proportion to 
the Whole. And on the contrary, there is 
nothing more uſual, than for a homely rugged 
Countenance to make it ſelf very agreeable, 
when ir is found to be frequently 88 
f | wit 
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good Humour, and ſweetned in that 
manner, that beſpeaks a Heart at eaſe with 
it ſelf, and diſpoſed to promote, and ſhare. in 
the Pleaſure and Happineſs of others. For 
this Reaſon the Converſation of old People, 


who are chearful, and can indulge the lieele | 


Follies, and Miſtakes of their -Inferiors in 
Years and Experience, is oftentimes coveted 
beyond all others; and the wrinkled Skin 
and channelled Brow preſent nothing to the 
Imagination that appears either deformed or 
diſtaſteful, 

InsTEAD therefore of the numerous Lo- 
tions, Waſhes, and Coſmeticks, that are every 
Day 3 in, our 172575 Papers, 
to the Nobility a Gentry, | think it might 
not be amiſs to preſcribe the conſtant Practice 
of theſe Arts I haye been ſpeaking of, as The 
only true royal beautifying Fluid for the Face, 
This Hint might furniſh Materials for a ver fy 


amuſing Advertiſement. It might be to 


that this Medicine was wh. free from 
any Mixture of Mercury; that the Virtue 
of it would not be in the leaſt impair'd by 
long keeping; and that it was found to be 
the only ſovereign Specific againſt the Va- 
pours; whereas a * other Things preſcrihed 
were moſt commonly found to bring them 
on. I dare fay, the graveſt Perſon alive 
cou'd find no fault with this Method for 
the Improvement 'of Beaury. 'For there is 
nothing blameable in the Deſire to appear 
amiable to others, unleſs when a wrong 

Courſe 


firft Lover in the Uniyerfe. 
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Courſe is taken in doing it, which may 
either defeat its own End, or weaken the 
Supports of Innocence and Virtue. Ver- 


milion has been waſted on a Complexion, 
that would have received a much finer and 


mote durable Tincture from Modeſty. The 
Pencil has in vain laboured to give thoſe 


Graces to the Eyt-brows, which a kind Look 
would have imparted with infinitely leſs 
Pains. And many a Boſom has been taught 
to heave attificially, that would have appear- 
ed much more lovely, had it ſwell'd with 
Piry and Tendernels, - inſtead of Levity and 
Oſtentation. F 
A vIRruous Mind can ſeldom, if ever, 


fail of making its Tenement agreeable to thoſe 


9 
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with whom it converſes. Pity, Benevolence 


and Generoſity, are the moſt meg Au) 
endearing Qualities of the Human 

And wherever theſe are, they will break 
out, and rendet themſelves conſpicuous. The 


fair Sex are by their Conſtitution more ſuſ- 


ceptible of theſe ſoft and delicate Paſſions, 


ind. 


than any other part of che Creation, And 
therefore, they need only follow Nature to 


make themſelves as beautiful as they can 
defire ; ſince the Effects of that ſweet and 
tender Diſpoſition (at leaſt according to 
Milton) were what principally charm'd. the 
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Eren graceful Atts, Wah olotfh 
% rhouſand Decencies,” that daily flow 

From alt ber Wotds, and Attions, tiw'd 
, erer ia e 
And feet Comphance. 


F am, Fir, | Se Ki WE. | 
Daa very humble Servant," 
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To che AurnoR of the Dubliw Journal | 
4 ,  tentaſſe * SNL — 
Pereurriſſe polum. oY Hon. 


'$IR Fing TR 
HERE is a certain Employment 
of the Mind, which every Man, 
8 very little Recollection, will 
frequently been occu- 
pied in, which I do not remember 
to have ſeen any where ſo fully treated on, as, 
Ithink, the Subject deſerves. It is one of 


thoſe 
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thoſe Solitary Exerciſes, the Pleaſure whereof 
cannot be communicated; and therefore every 
one is aſhamed to own what carries ſo #n/0- - 
ciable an Appearance. And it is the fame , 
Modeſty, perhaps, that has hindred Authors 
from writing upon it; in regard to do fo 
would betray too great an Experience of a 
Weakneſs they endeavour to condemn. Mr. 
Locke therefore in his excellent Treatiſe of 
the Conduct of the Underſtanding, and the 
Authors of Z Art de Penſer, have contented 
themſelves with a few ſhort Hints about it, 


as the Effect of an  /rregular Imagination, 


and an Impediment to us in our way to 
Truth and Happineſs: And the ingenious 
Author of the Spectator declines his own 
Character, and aſſumes the Perſon of a Cor- 
| reſpondent, in the ſingle Piece of Raillery he 
s pleaſed to beſtow on thoſe Gentlemen, who 
indulge themſelves in this Intellectual Re. 
creation to an Exceſs. 

"ThE Exerciſe I am ſpeaking of will be 
beſt deſcribed and known by the vulgar Phraſe 
of Building Caſtles in the Air; a Buſineſs 
that, I am confident, has produced more 

eat Men than are to be met with in Hiſtory, 
and wherein a Man that has been unfortunate 
in all others, is ſure to ſucceed, upon the eaſy 
Condition of applying himſelf to it in earneſt, 
It muſt be owned indeed, that the Pleaſures 
it affords are intirely imaginary, and conſe- 
quently of a very ſhort and precarious Du- 


ration. But then as the Materials for this 
: | kind. 


- 
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kind of Architecture are never to ſeek, and 
the Application to it neither expenſive nor 
laborious, the frequent Repetition of the 
Enjoy ment makes amends for the Fleeting- 
neis of its Exiſtence. And fince Reaſon it 
ſelf is only the Inſtrument of Happineſs, 
it will juſtity the moſt fanciſul Entertain- 
ments, provided they are innocent, When 
they relieve from a Senſe of Pain, or ſuſpend 
the Sorrows of an afflicted Heart, as theſe 
are frequently known to doo 

Au ON the St 


cks it was reckoned 
the trueſt, the eſſential Character of their 
Wiſe, their Perfect Man, that he drew all 
his Enjoyments from himſelf, and did not 
depend on Foreign Objects for his Happineſs. 


2 "ls 


Every thing that was not in his own power, 


that had not its Source within himſelf, or 
that was capable of being raviſſied from him, 
either by the Malice of others, or the 
Iniquity of Fortune, was, according to them, 
a Matter of abſolute Indifference, and neither 
to be courted, nor avoided. Upon this Hy- 
potheſis a Caſtie-Builder will be found to 
at moſt philoſophically. For the Edifices 
he raiſes, and the Riches he graſps at, are in 
the ſtricteſt propriety his owx ; ſo much his 
on, that no body elſe can + covet his Poſ- 
ſeſſions, much leſs invade them. And tho 
he may be ſenſible, that other People are 
carrying on their Mors as well as himſelf, 
yet he has ſtill room enough to build on, 

and need never be afraid of their encroaching 
| = On 
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eee Nor is it a ſmall Ad- 
dition to his Satisfaction, that he can reflect 
bis etherial Apartments with a ſafe Conſci 
ence, ſince they are his own, both as to the 
Matter and Form; a Circumſtance, which 
according to Grotzus and Pufftndor f, con- 
ſtirutes the fulleſt and moſt perfee? Rigbt. 
Bur to be ſerious; tho People may, and 
oftentimes do, carry theſe Sports of the mas 
ination to an'Extravagance, and raiſe them» 
=_- into - Viſions that may have an ill In- 
fluence on the Conduct of theit Lives; yet 
ſtill this Anticipation of Felicity in our pre- 
ſeat State, is not only natural but unavoid- 
able. In all human Affairs the End is ever 
prior in our Intention to the Means; and 
dee draw the Model of a Building, and co 
template its Beauty, beſore a ſingle Stone be 
laid in the Foundation. To do any other- 
wiſe would be to act without Reaſon and 
Deſign, and make the Life of a Man as 
comfortleſs and indecent as that of a Brute. 
So that we are all of us Caſtle-Buildert in 
lame degree or another; and the only diffe- 
rence between a rational and a whimſical 
Caſite-Builder lies in this one Point, that 
the former is better furniſhed with Mortar 
than the other, and by that means makes 
much more ſubſtantial and durable Work, 
tho not ſo magnificent and beautiful as his 
_ Campetitor. And in ſome Caſes the whins- 
ſical Gentleman ſeems to act the more rea- 


„5 | ſonably 
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ſonably of the two. For he makes 4 thift 
bours every Hour, of the Day, - While the 
other. . perhaps conſumes a whole: Life in 
lodding for the Megns, and drags on 4 
weariſome N coming to any End 
at all: A Caſe but tao frequent among the 
850. Adventurers for Power, Riches and 
ty. who make the Futſuits of Avarice 
and Ambition the fole Buſineſs of Life, ' How 
happy had it been fox” the World, and them- 
ſelves too, had Alexander, Cafar, and Lewis 
IV. fat down and peaceably dreamt them. 
elves, in poſſeſſion of all that * and 
Renown, to which they not only ſacrificed 
of NMankindl! 3 
I wouLp be very fax from inſinuating, 
that we ought to give a loaſe to Fancy 1 
its wild Rambles after chimerical Pleaſure, 
or employ any of our Time, that might be 
ſpear. to better putpoſe, in ſuch a fantaſtick 
ment. I am ſenſihle, chat giving into 
Deluſions of this ſort will net only ohſtrust 
the Progreſs of the Mind in the {earch after 
abſtract and general Truths, but may greatly 
perplex us in the Management of the com- 


mon Affairs of Life, and divert us from pur 


ſuing them with due., Intention and Appli. 
cation, dr ling 9 We b rs. | 


Notions, and engaging us in Projects beyond 


our Abilities, and productive of nothing but 
Dilappointment and Repentance. N 


- - 
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this Power of imagining fictitious Enjoy- 
ments, and the natural Inclination we have 
to exerciſe it, like every thing elſe in the 
human Mind, has its Uſe. Providence has 
implanted nothing in us, that may not be 
ſubſervient to noble and excellent Purpoſes. 
All our Paſſions and Faculties are calcula- 
ted not only to promote the Happineſs on 
the Individual, but the univerſal Good o 
the whole Tarellectual Syſtem. The Bufinels 
therefore of a' wife Man is to govern his 
Paſſions, ' and direct them to their proper O0, 
gets, not to extinguiſn, or ſuppreſs chem. 
And where the opver- frequent Uſe of "any 
Faculty may, or has been attended with In- 
conveniences, it is enough to guard againſt 
that frequent Uſe, without endeavouring to 
run down the Faculty it ſelf, under the 
Notion of a Weakneſs and Imperfection in 


= 
: * 
9 - 


our Nature 3 n 
Lr us ſee then how far the Practi 
of Caſtle- Building may be uſeful; and con- 
_ it to that, prevent its growing into 
an Error and a miſapplication of thinking. 
Hiſtory is generally eſteemed to be one of 
the beſt and moſt profitable Studies a Gentle- 
man can purſue; becauſe it brings to out 
view a great Variety of Characters, and Ex- 
amples, the moſt powerful fort of Inftrac- 
tion, that are of great uſe to a Man of Senſe 
and Reflection, either in the Management 

of his own Affairs, or his Conduct with 
regard to the Publick. But what is Hiſtory, 
ir | - any 
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any farther than it relates to our own Age 
and Country? Truly nothing elſe but a kind 
of Caſtle-Building backwards, wherein we 
amuſe our ſelves with the Fortunes and Ad- 
ventures of other Perſons, in the ſame man- 
ner we do with our own, when we are 
drawing up the Ideal Memoirs of our fu- 
ture Actions and Succels. Nay, I believe, 
the generality of Readers of Hiſtory” go 


ſomething beyond this, and actually embark 


themſelves in the Affairs they read of, if 
not identify themſelves with ſome Favourite 
Perſon in the Story, and participate in all 
the Events of his Life, whether proſperous 
or unhappy. Now if a fruitful Imagination 
can aſſemble together a great Number of 
Incidents, relating either to its Owner, or 
any other Perſon, and diſpoſe them in the 
ſame Regularity as in à well-writ Hiſtory, 
I cannot fee any Reaſon why we ſhould not 
give it now and then its Play, that will not 
equally weigh againſt reading the Tranſacti- 
ons of former Times, which have no relation 
to, or influence on our on. 201209) 
Ix is agreed on, by moſt Writers of Mo- 
rality, that in order to have a juſt Notion 
of the Rights of other Men, and of the 
Duties and Obligations we are under to our 
Fellow-Creatures, we ſhould ſuppoſe our 
ſelves in their place, and gather what we 
owe to them, from a our ſelves would 
expect upon that 8 ition. This ſeems 
ICE + | 2 7 to 
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to be a neceſſary Condition to our rightly 


comprehending the Reaſon of that fitſt and 


everlaſting Rule of Equity, To do to others 
as we would have them do to us. Hence 
we may ſee the Wiſdom of our Creator in 
giving us this imagining Faculty, and ſuch 
a Facility of placing our ſelves in Circum- 
ſtances Gerede from thoſe we are really in, 
to enforce our Duty upon us, not only by 
Reaſon, but by Paſſion and powerful Incli- 
nation. For in Caſtle-Building we are apt 
as often to lay Difficulties and Diſtreſſes in 


our way to Happineſs, as they are really to 


be met with in Life ; becauſe doing ſo aug- 
ments the Pleaſure of the Fancy in aſter- 
wards bringing us out of them: And this 
muſt naturally ſoſten the Mind, and make 
it ſuſceptible of the moſt delicate Sentiments 
of Pity, and Generoſity. An illuſtrious 
Proof hereof we have in young People, 
who are always the greateſt and moſt inde- 
fatigable Caſſle- Builders, at the fame time 
that they are warmed with the pureſt Af- 


fections, and have their Hearts glowing with 


— tendereſt and moſt diſintereſted Friend- 
ips. Th 

2 Caſtie- Building we may alſo diſcover 
the Dignity and native Excellence of the hu- 
man Mind, and the Emptineſs of all Pleaſure, 
that is not founded in Reaſon and Virtue: 
For I defy the moſt ſelfiſh Perſon in the 
World to draw any Schemes of this forr, 


that ſhall not take in the Happineſs of others 


3 as 
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as well as his own; and make the Exerciſe 
of Benevolence, and the = of good 
Offices the chiefeſt and moſt delicious-part 
of the Entertainment. All the Charms of 
Pomp and Power, of Riches and Glory, 
will immediately wither in the Imagination, 


unleſs they are ſuppoſed to be acquired by 


juſt and honourable Methods, and employed 
in the performing of worthy and generous 
Actions. A Man that has given a full rang 

to Fancy in this kind of Excurſions, will at 
laſt contract as hearty a Contempt and Diſ- 
guſt of the World, as any that ever got a 
real Surfeit of it; and ſo be obliged to fix 
on the Pleaſures of a virtuous and inoffenſive 
Life as the only true and ſolid Felicity. And 
tho Revenge be to ſome Men a ſweet bit, 
yet if it be really what Mr. Hobbes ſays it 
is, only a Deſire of making another repent 
of ſome Injury be has done us, the moſt 
malicious Perſon might be a generous Caſtle- 
Builder ; ſince, I fanſy, he would always 
chooſe to picture the Repentance of his Ad- 
verſary as ſincere and + rather than 
{queezed out of him by Compulſion and 


Torture. A plain Evidence of the Strength . - 


of Benevolence in our Minds, before the 


become corrupted by Intereſt and ill Exam- 


ple, when it will be ſtill burſting out upon 
us amidſt our cloſeſt and intenſeſt Applica- 
tions. to Self-Enjoyment. agg. 
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+ THESE are the Uſes that may be made 
of Caſtie- Building. which ſhould at leaſt 
hinder us, where it does not take up 
too much time, and divert us from the Du- 
ties of our Station, from calling it a Blind- 
ſide, and an Infirmity in our Nature; ſince 
as there have been probably few great Men 
without a good deal of it, ſo, I doubt nor, 
but many good ones have improved and 
animated their Goodneſs by the Pleaſures 
which the imaginary as well as the real Exer- 

ciſe of it has afforded them. 


J am, Sir, 
Tour very bumble Servant, 


HIBERNIcus. 
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To the AuTHor of the Dublin Journal. 


Curio ſum nobis Natura ingenium dedit Et 
artis ſibi ac pulchritudimis ſuæ conſtia, 
/ pectatores nos tantis rerum ſpettaculis 
genuit. E SENECA, 


SIX. 


0 Happineſs, and the Search 
<a 192 after ir be the Buſineſs and Stud 


of all Mankind, and nothing is 


TERED of greater Importance to us in 

Life, than to be rightly inform'd 
wherein it conſiſts; yer ſuch is the Weakneſs 
of the human Underſtanding, that tho there 
can be bur one Way to be happy, there are 
as many different ones N as there are 
unſettled Notions in the World about Matters 
of mere Speculation, that do not concern us 
at all. And becauſe moſt of theſe, however 


fair and beautiful in the Entrance, and ſo laid 
out as to preſent abundance of gay Proſpects 


to the Imagination at firſt, are yet full of 
Perplexities and Dangers, there is the greateſt 
neceſſity for our carefully exploring the Paths 
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of Life, that we may not be diſappointed of 
the Ends of our Journey. Every Man is for 
regulativg his own March, and flatters him- 
ſelf that he acts according to Reaſon, and 
the Nature of Things, when perhaps he is 
only indulging a particular whimſical Humour, 
gratifying ſome inordinate Paſſion, or meanly 
imitating the Cuſtoms of the unthinking /ut- 
gar, whether — or /mall, that have In- 
fluence enough to make their Way of Life 
Faſhionable.” 1 hope therefore to be excuſed 
for endeavouring to treat this Subject more 
diſtinctly, and at greater Length than the 
Bounds of a ſingle Paper will allow; ſince 
there is not any one Inquiry in the World, 
wherein Miſtakes are either more dangerous 
or more frequent. | 
Turk firſt Motives to Action in all Men 
are their Appetites, of what kind ſoever 
they be. 1 ſay, the „it Motive, becauſe 
tho upon Foreſight of ſome Inconvenience in 
the gratich ing them, or a Senſe of ſomething 


#nlovely in the Act that does ſo, there ma 
ariſe a Struggle in the Mind powerful enoug 
to alter our firſt Reſolution, yet ſtill it is the 
Appetite that gives riſe to the Struggle; and 
the Change of the Reſolution ſubſequent to 
it, is owing to nothing elſe but the Birth of 
ſome new and ſtronger Inclination, or Ap- 
petite of a different Kind. Hence in vul- 
gar Speech the moſt uſual Definition of Hap- 
— is, to enjoy our Wiſh, or in other 
words, to gratify our Appetites and Incli- 
nations. 
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nations. Nor is the Definition very much 
amiſs, if we conſider it abſtractly. For no- 
thing can be a Happiueſi to us, which we 
do not think ſo, that is, which we do not 
greatly deſire in Abſence, and ardently careſs 
in Fruition. But in regard we are ſhort»ſight- 
ed Creatures, and cannot without, Thought 
and Study diſcover all the. natural or probable 
Conſequences of our Actions, the true Na- 
ture of the Paſſions, which of them are beſt 
calculated to procure us a ſolid and laſting 
Satisfaction, and what Objects in Nature are 
the Mediums proper to convey that Satiſ- 
faction to us: On theſe accounts, I ſay, it 
is a dangerous Maxim, that Happineſs con- 
fiſts ar all times in the — of Ap- 
petite. Tho we can have no Happrmeſs 
without Appetite, yer the Wearinels and 
Satiety produced in gratifying many of our 
Appetites, all the ſenſual ones in particular, 
is a Proof, that our Happineſs does not lie 
there, but muſt have ſome higher and nobler 
Principle for its Origin. To diſcover and 
purſue this is the true Uſe and End of Rea- 
lon; and the only Method of doing ſo, is 
careful Recollection and Obſervation on what | 
_—_ in our own Breaſts ; My Readers there- 

re mult accompany me in this Inquiry 
The Paſſions are the fame in all Mankind; 
and to judge of the Truth of what any one 
adyances on Subjects relating to them, there 
is an abſolute neceſſity (and nothing elle is 
tequiſite, if matters are honeſtly and doug 
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deliver'd). of comparing it with what ey 
Man finds in himſelf; this kind of Know: 
ledge being capable of no other manner of 
Demonſtration. - 
Ix order to have a juſt Notion of Happi- 
eſs, conſidered as a State of the Mind, we 
muſt reflect on thoſe Sen ſat ions we are af- 


fected with whenever we imagine ourſelves 


happy, and recolle& what are the Object 
that moſt naturally and conſtantly excite 


them. The Senſations then of Happineſs, 


as I take it, may be ranged under theſe three 
general Heads, Pleaſure, Foy, and Tran- 
quillity; the two former flowing from ex- 
ternal Enjoyments, and the latter from the 
Reflection of the Mind on itſelf. For all our 


rational Entertainments. are derived either 


from the Contemplation of Beauty, the 
Endearments of Society, or Self- Approba- 


Trion. And tho Pleaſure and Foy, in the 


common Uſe of the Words, may ſeem to be 
much the fame thing, yer, I apprehend, there 
is a very great Difference betwixt them, 
both in the Senſation, and the Cauſes that 
produce it. For however Beauty be the O- 


ject᷑ both of Pleaſure and Foy, {till the Bean- 


ty is of a different kind, the one being that 
of material and inanimate Things, and the 
other of living and facial Beings. And 
where the Cauſes: are ſo widely different, the 
Effects cannot but be ſo too. a 
- It is foreign to the preſent Deſign, to in- 
quire wherein Beauty properly conſiſts. It 

is 
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is enough for us to know, that there are cers 
tain Combinations of Matter and Motion, 
that ſtrike the Fancy agreeably, draw graces 
ful Shapes, and ſhed beautiſul Colours on the 
Imagination. How we are affected by ſuch 
Things, may be much eaſier felt than deſcri- 
bed. To conceive rightly of it, we need 
only reflect on what we feel, when we ad- 
mire the awful Arch of Heaven, either illu- 
minated with one mighty Ball of Fire, or 


ſow'd over with innumerable Stars; when 


we rejoice in the lovely Appearance of the 
— when we ſures the wonderful 
Face of the great Ocean; or when we gaze 
on the milder Charms of a rural Landskip. 
blooming Fields, folitary Shades, and ſtill 
Waters. All Men that have not debauched 
their Taſte, either by giving a Loolg to the 
offer Pleaſures of Senſe, or amuſing theme 
elves with the Viſions of Ambition and A- 
varice, have a natural Reliſh for this kind of 
Enjoyment. This is plain from what we 
may obſerve in Children, in whom the firſt 
Signs they give us of their being affected with 
any conſiderable degree of Pleafure, are their 
Fondneſs for the Light, an eager Peruſal of 
every thing they fee, and an amiable Simper- 
ing at the variety of pretty things they dilco-+ 
ver. Hence that Impatience of Confine- 
ment fo remarkable in all young ones, and 
that they prefer rambling abroad, even by. 
themſelves, and in dirty Weather, to or 
in a conyenient pleaſant Chamber, with 


their 
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their Play-fellows about them. All which, 
as it is a Proof that we are all ſuſceptible of 
the Charms of Nature, ſo is it no weak Ar- 
gument that there muſt be ſome Standard of 
Beauty in Nature, ſomething certain and fix- 
ed, that conſtantly will produce Delzght in 
us, whenever attended to. | 
I KNow, it will be objected from the 
varicty of Taſtes among Mankind, that there 
can be no ſuch thing as ative Beauty, other. 
wiſe all Men would equally perceive it, and 
be enchanted with it. The Yoluptuous pre- 
fer Chambering and Wantonneſs to the fineſt 
Landskip in Nature. There are whole Neſts 
of Rakes to be met with, in all Corners of 
the Town, that ſcarce ever ſee the Sun, and 
think no Proſpect ſo delightful as that of a 
midnight Debauch. The Miſer and the 
Ambitious are taken up with Purſuits of a 
different kind, and blind to the Charms of 
every thing but Wealth or Greatneſs. Nay, 
there are ta be found Men of good Senſe and 
Education, who have been converſant in the 
polite Arts, and have even got a Taſte of 
Painting, who yet, if we may judge of 
Mens Inclinations by their Actions, ſeem 
not to have the leaſt Idea of any Happineſs 
in Contemplation ; and therefore, what we 
call Beauty is a mere arbitrary thing, and 
the Pleaſures it affords purely Achitious and 
mmagmary. | | 
' Tris is very poor Reaſoning; to deny 
a Pleaſure every. body has ſome time os 
other 
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other been ſenſible of, becauſe there are thoſe 
in the World who by Application and In- 


duſtry have worn out the Impreſſions of it. 


But it is ſtill a greater Abſurdity ro contend, 
that there is no real Beauty in Nature, be- 
cauſe ſome Men do not, or will not ſee it. 
At this rate we might deny the very Exi/- 
tence of Truth itſelf, in regard ſome Men ei- 
ther thro? Prejudice, or weakneſs of Under- 
ſtanding, embrace Principles that are demon- 
ſtrably falſe. And becauſe there are dull hea- 
vy Rogues to be met with, that prefer a Bal- 
lad to the Iliad, and take greater delight in 
reading ſome empty modern Performances, 
than 7ully's Offices; therefore Propriety of 
Writing, Elegance of Compoſition, and Juſt- 


neſs of Thought are all a Jeſt, and ſo many 


Words without Meaning. 


Bur if the Contemplation of Natural 
Beauty be not a Part, a great Part of our 
Happmeſs, pray, Whence comes it that we 
reckon it ſo great an Unhappineſs to be ren- 
der'd incapable of it? Every thing which it 


is a Miſery to be depriv'd of, it muſt be a 


Happineſs to enjoy. And the Morth of any 
Enjoyment is belt to be eſtimated, according 


to the Sorrow the Loſs of it produces. Now 
who is there ſo voluptuous, who fo ambi- | 


tious or coyetous, as not, upon cool thoughts, 

to account it a greater Misfortune to be afflic- 

ted with B/zndneſs, tho at the ſame time de- 

barr'd none of the other Pleaſures of Senſe, 

than to be diyorced from his Luxury, — 
| 0 
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off from the Proſpect of Riches and Gran- 
deur 2 Or where ſhall we find a Man that 
does not prefer the Condition of a laborious 
Peaſant who has his Eyeſight, tho he ſweats 
all Day for no more than a bare Suſtenance, 
and flakes his Thirſt with no better Liquor 
than the pure Element, to that of a Man, 
who, amidſt all the Affluence of an opulent 
Fortune, is yet cut off from the chearful 
Face of Nature, and ſhut out of the greateſt 
Part of the Converſation” of Mankind? And 
if this be ſo, can we judge any thing elſe, 
but that theſe Pleaſures are not only Natn- 
ral to all Mankind, but the greateſt we can 
reccive by the Intervention of our Senſes, 
ſince the Lo/s of them is by common Con- 
feſſion the greateſt Onhappineſs of that kind 
that can befal us? ; PIG 
Ix is true, there are Comforts of Life abſo- 
lately neceſſary to our Continuance in it, the 
Loſs of which may on that account be reck- 
oned our preatelt *U7happineſ5, as depriving 
us of all other Z»joyments. But then, as 
theſe are not Bleſings on their own account, 
ſo the want of them, being only a Secondary 
Misfortune, has nothing to do with our Ar- 
gument. | | 

Tuus then we ſee it is of the greateſt Im- 
rtance to our Happineſs, to have a true 
Taſte of the Beauties of Nature. Some 
Taſte this way we all have; and the Reaſon 
it is not greater, is either our want of Conſide- 
ration, or giving way to Appetites of a 18 

| kind. 
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kind. Theſe being productive of none but 
quick and ſhort: Senſations, are incapable of 
procuring us a ſolid and laſting Enjoyment. 


The Violence of the Pleaſure preys upon its 


correſpondent Faculty, and fills the Mind 
with perpetual Uneaſineſs and Anxiety. In 
ſpire of our ſelves, we carry about with us a 
remembrance of thoſe calm uninterrupted De- 


lights which in our early Years, before ſordid 


Intereſt, or extravagant Deſires had taken 
hold on us, we enjoyed in gazing on that 


beautiful Picture the great Author of Nature 


has every where hung before us. And it is 
this, in a great meaſure, that in the Intervals 
of violent Pleaſures creates in us Wearineſa 
and Diſguſt, and makes us look back upon 
them with Shame and Repentance. Where. 
as, were our natural Paſſions leſs refined; and 
our Faculties of a coarſer Compoſition, that 
is, had we a Competence of Brutality, | theſe 
lame violent Pleaſures would be a full and 
adequate Happineſs to us, as they are now 


nothing elſe but Vanity and Vexation of 


Spirit. an 

Ir we ſeek therefore for a peaceable and 
 ealy Satisfaction, free from the Turbulence of 
impetuous Paſſion, and unattended with Cha- 

in and Satiety, let us give attention to the 

oice of Nature; and ſince the World lies 
before us, make our ſelves more Maſters of 
it, than they who have made their impudent 
Boaſt of ſubduing it. Poſſeſſion is but an 


empty Name, and 'tis then only we ei the 


World, 
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World, when we ſurvey the Wonders of it; 
and content our ſelves with what Nature af- 
fords us. For ſince there is no other Enjoy- 
ment of beautiful Objects, but what ariſes 
from beho/4ing them; in ſeeking for more, 
we ſacrifice a real Good to one that exiſts not 
any where but in Fancy. The great Works 
of Nature are . of being appropria- 
ted or monopolized : So that a wiſe Man in 
his Meanneſs has this Part of Felicity as 
much in his Reach as the great and the pow- 
erful. And as the *”Unzver/e is an inexhau- 
ſtible Storehouſe of Knowledge, which no 
finite Mind is capacious enough to contain ; 
and as true Knowledge is nothing elſe but an 
Enlargement of our View, the Search after 
it muſt f be one of the ſureſt Me- 
thods to make human Life run down clear 
and gentle; not only in regard the Pleaſures 
it produces are of a calm and delicate kind, 
but becauſe there is here an Infinity of Ob- 
jects to gratify unbounded Deſire, and rende 


Enjoyment perpetual. . | 


I am, Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 
H 1BERNICUS. 


No 6. 


— 
” 
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Saturday, May 8, 1723. 


No 6. 


To the AutnoR of the Dublin Journal. 


— — Patrie, cariſque 7 
W's elargiri deceat, quem te Deus eſſe 

uſſit, & humana qua parte locatus es in re. 
Diſce. PERSIUs. 


CR EIA 
1 AVING in my laſt Letter con- 
ſider'd ſo much of our Happine ſi 

as ariſes from the Contemplation 
of Beauty in ſtill Life, the next 
thing in the Courſe of this N 


is to ſhew how we are affected by that whi 
we call moral Beauty, which diſplays itſelf 


in the Action, of Mankind, and the Figure 


they reſpectively make in the Hytem of in- 
tellectual Beings; wherein the Enjoyment 
does not conſiſt in the mere Speru/arion of 
external Object, but in the actual Imitation 
of whatever we apprehend /ovely or beauti- 
fu in them. 


As we are Creatures that ſtand in * 


tual need of Help and Aſſiſtance, the Author 


N of Nature has iv great Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
| | given 


| 
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given us Aſſociates of our own Speczes, to 
draw with us in the Yoke of Life, and re- 
lieve us from innumerable Inconveniences, 
which in a State of Solitude would be inſe- 
ble from it. Had we no Companions but 

the Brute Part of the Creation, I fanſy, none 
will diſpute the Miſery of ſuch a Condition, 
even tho they could be brought to underſtand 
our Wants, and were tame enough to ſubmit 
to all the Drudgery we ſhould think fit to im- 
pole on them. For that cannot be called 
Society, Where there is not a Participation 
of rational Delight, and an Interchange of 
Sentiments and Paſſions ; and without S$9cz- 
ety no Being can be happy, that is ſenſible 
of either Wants or Detects. Beings of 4:f- 
ferent or oppoſite Natures one to the other, 
are no more capable of holding Society to- 
gether, than a Train of Diſcords in Muſick 
is of producing that wonderful Combination 
of Sounds, which we call by the Name of 
And for this Reaſon it is neceſ- 
fary to our Happineſs, that we ſhould have 
Communication with our Equal, who be- 
ing affected in the fame manner we are, and 
moved by the ſame Springs, may augment 
our Pleaſure, by mingling theirs with it: 
by which means, as the 7% of every Indi- 
vidual may be diffuſed thro' the hole, fo 
whatever Good happens to the bole, may 
be imparted to every Individual; in the ſame 
manner as when a Man ſings in Con ſort, the 
various Modulation are fo incorporated to- 
2 gether, 


. EF. 


0wn Voice. 


of complimenting his Species with too much 


native Excellence, yet is forced to fix- on 


this as one of the Perfection on which our 
Right of Dominion over the inferior Aui- 


mals is founded. And if ſo, it ſhould cer- _ 
cainly entitle us to a natural Eſteem and Re- _ 
ir from one another, unleſs ' we contend- 


a greater Degree of In/enſtbility than 


Brute. One of the greateſt Maſters of Na. 
ture that ever wrote, the immortal Shake- 


ſpear, has deſcribed very finely” the Effects 
of this external Appearance of Mankind on 
the Mind, in the Perſon of a young Lady, 


who having never ſeen but one or two Per- 
ſons before, cries out, pon end (OW. of . 


y. 


or fu! 


n goodly Creatures are there Ka 2 * 
How beauteons Mankind is O brave new 


That has fuch People in it. UW orld, 


K. : 2 it * be prey * to fad 
0 


Wenn ae ben Laker S- | 
8 gether, that the Melody of the I hole ſeerns 
to his Ear, as if it were al the Effect of his 25 855 


. of . 
a, * 2 
* 2 *. 


Ix we regard only the Ou of Mankind: . 

s his erect Poſture, the Symmetry and Propor- 3 
tion of his Limbs, bis majeſtick Looks, and © 

the expreſſive Diſpoſition of his Features to 
diſplay a great Soul, or a benevolent Heart; 
we fee a great deal to excite our Love and EIS 
Admiration. Mr. Hobbes, tho not over-fond 


cChearſu 


» 
: mY 


| 


1 11 


> that can behold a numerous Aſſembly 0 


People with Indifference, or forbear giving 
way to a ſecret inexpreſſible Pleaſure, when 
he ſees fuch a Society, even tho he had no 
former Acquaintance with any in it, either in 
a 25 of Mirth and good Humour, or 
ly. purſuing any of the e and ; 
laudable Employments of Life. | 
- * Tp theexterior Show of Mankind appears | 
| xx beautiful to us, how much more muſt * 
we be charmed with thoſe ina (Graces, 
which the Mind, under a due Regulation, is 
capable of diſcovering ? As the Beauty of 
the material Il ad is owing to the Motion 
as well as the Arrangement of its ſeveral 
Parts; fo the Beauty of human Life conſiſts ' 
in the Aclious of thoſe that act their Part 
it, and the 7 endexcy of them to promote 
1 58 and Decency of the W/ hole. When 
we peruſe the Lineaments of a fair and vir. 
tuous Character, and trace in a Man's Actions, 
native Honeſty, and over- flowing Go0a-will, 
we cannot forbcax approving, ſo bright an © 
Image of Perfection, and entertaining a high 
Degree of Love to the amiable Perſon tha 
bears it. And this will happen to Pgrſons 
that do not always practiſe themſelt 
Virtues they admire in others; a plain Proof, 
that there is a aatura Comelineſs in them, 
the Impreſſions of which it is not in the pow- 


er of Debauchery itlelf to obliterate. 


Social AfeBam i is natural to all Men. And 
the Gas have n n 1 


the 
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tion of thoſe Actions that flow from it, and 
largeſt Share of it. Men abandon'd to the 


thing that reſembles it, in thoſe with whom 


League againſt all Virtue and Gooaneſs,. ye 
| ſtand much upon Points of Honour 4-4 


Friendſhip among their Confederates, and 
not only put on great bl Lag wt of Far- 
lity to them, but frequently have 
Courage enough TY ie in confirmati- 
on of it. So chat it ſhould ſeem to be 


rather want of Confidence in the reſt of Man- 


kind; than any fixed Principle of Malile, or © 
total Extinction of Affeckion, that makes | "2 
Men either diſhoneſt or ow, adit Sr... 


every Man beliey'd his Neighbours' id and 


ſincere, none could have any real Jatereſl in 
being a Yillzin or Hyporrite. But whether 
this be ſo or no, here 118 lain Acknow- - 


ledgment of the Neceſſity ſome Society. 
and ſome 


Life happy. And certain it is, chat there 
e cannot be imagin'd a more miſerabls Bei 
than one that ſhould live in endleſs Baer. 


d Suſpicion, and Fealouſy of all others; which 


or at leaſt confined the Exerciſe of -it in W 
narrow Limite, yet it is a Principle can ne. 
ver be totally eradicated : Nor conſequently 7 
is it poſſible for us to ſuppreſs our Approba- 


our Delight in the Perſons. that diſcoyer the 
greateſt Wickedneſs ſeek aſter it, or ſome-. 
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they converſe. The moſt profligate Y7/ains 3 8 
in the World, that ſeem to have joined — | 


Degree of /dcia/ Secu, to make 


, would undoubtedly be the caſe of a Being, that 
N | E 2 i Was 
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was utterly diveſted of /oc:al Affection, aud 
is actually more or leſs ſo ot all thoſe in * 
whom the eib Principle has taken ſuch 
deep Root, as to deprive the others of any 
part of their Nouriſhment. Ve... 
Irx is granted by all, that for Men to join 
in Society, to enter into Contracts to abſtain 
. from Ads of Violence and Injuſtice, and 
live together as if they really did e/feem and 
| love one another, is abſolutely neceſſary to 
make Life eaſy and comfortable. Wicked 
Men are hereby kept under, and reſtrained. 
from breaking looſe on their harmleſs and 
peaceable Neighbours. People enjoy the 
ruit of their Labours without Diſturbance : © 
They carry on their Afarrs with Calmmne ſi 
and Sobriety, and purſue their Diver ſians 
with Innocence and Freedom; and every 
thing wears a Face of Decency, good Order, 
and Elegance. Theſe are the Effects of 
Laws and Conſtitutions, Now if Actions 
done from Political Conſiderations are ſo 
. beneficial, how much more Pleaſure muſt 
they afford, when they ſpring from pure 
Good-will, and Sincerity of Affection? If 
Obedience to a Scheme of Life impoſed on 
us under Penalties be capable of making us 
thus happy, ſurely when we fall in with ir out 
of Choxce and Juclination, our Happineſs 
muſt Be far greater. Is it good that we ſhould 
be compelled to conſult the public Welfare, 
and the Safety of our Nezghbowrs, and would 
it not be better, that we were drawn to - 


P 


ture, aſſiſted by Art, can affor 
ourſelves to every Scene of Life that is gay 


Height, when accompany'd with the inward. 


Diſpoſition. 


* 
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ſo by a'Law of Kindneſs? In ſhort, figce. - 
the outward Acts of Goodneſs tend ſo much 
to our Comfort and Satisfaction, it is ev. 
dent., they will carry it to a much greater 


I M1GHur here appeal to every Man's . 


Circumſtances wherein the unthinking Part 


of Mankind imagine Happineſs conſiſts. Let 


us mould up all the e 8 
z. tranlport 


Experience, whether our higheſt Notions: of 

Pleaſure, when rightly examin'd, do not at 
laſt terminate in rational Love, aud ſovial 
Joy. Let us ſuppoſe ourſelves placed in thoſe 


* , = 


and. glittering; call forth all. our Ideas of 5 


Grandeur and Magnificence ; and put our- 
| ſelves in poſſeſſion of whatever Luxury, A. 
varicè and Ambition can deſire. I havefal- 
ready taken notice in a former Paper how 
apt we all are to amule ourſelves in this man. 
ner; and a Man of a warm Imagination may 


for a while dic away in the viſſonary Para. 


diſe. But who is there would be content 


with all this, if none elſe were to be Sharers 


pable of beſtowing, unl 
ted? And what is there deſirable in. Power, 


Who is there /avage enough to chooſe a /o- 


litary Felicity? And is not Solitude itſelf 
n Ez 2 preferable | 


f 
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with him, or could taſte of his Happineſs - * yg 
but himſelf? Whar 2 Jv is Wealth ca. 
s it be comWunica-” 


but the Exerciſe of it in Achs of Goodneſs? i. | 2 
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. preferable to a Society where there ſhould bs 2 
no Benevolence, no Union of Affection, nor 
Interrourſe of Kindueſßs? In à word, fince . 
without Society, what we call the Goods of 
Lit would be of no manner of Signifi- 
cance to us, does it not appear, char the 
Reaſon why we court Society, is not to ſe- 
cure ourſelves in the Poſſeſſion of them, as 
ſome People have very weakly imagined, but 
that we ſeek after them only as the Means of 
focial Pleafire, and uſefut/ Inſtruments. for 
making the Avenues to it more Ko 71: re. 
Kale, _ ro | 
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nius, of whoſe valt Labouts ſo lit- 


Effect; not that their Beauties giye me leſs 


Pleaſare, but more Pain.” when by the De. 
Tight I take in thoſe that we have ſavd, I! 


meaſure the Delight I ſhopld have taken in 


thoſe that we have loſt; . eſpecially, hen 1 
conſider my ſelf as robb'd of this Deligbr. 
not fo. much thro? the Violence of laffdel. 


Barbarians, as thro' the Zeal of over. pious 


Chriſtians. For John de Medicis, aſterwards 
Pope 2 the Tenth, informs us, when yet * 
f j--- 4 . a 
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"rfe has deſcended to us, ſays, the 
Fragments of Aat#eon alone 
are "capable of giving him Comfort for rhe . 
Loſs of all the gelt On me, I muſt confefs, 
the Fragments of Anatrev?y + avs a different 
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a Boy, he uſed to hear Demetrius Chalcondyla | 


ſay, the Greek Fathers formerly were held in 
ſuch high Eſtimation by the Byzantine Em- 
perors, that purely upon their account were 
committed to the Flames many of the old 
Greek Poets, particularly thoſe in whoſe 
Compoſures were found the little Levities of 
Love; that thus the Comedies of Menander, 
Diphilus, Apollodorus, Philemon and Alexis, 

wich the Verſes of Sappho, Erinna. Ana- 

creon, Mimnermus, Bion, Aleman, and Al. 
caus were made away, and (among man 
others) the Poems of Gregory Nagiangen 


were ſubſtituted in their ſtead; which, as the o 


Pope goes on, however incitive of a warmer 


Spirit of Devotion, were yet inferior to the - | 


others, in true Propriety of the Attict Di- 
ale, and flowing Elegance of the Greek 
Tongue. But beſides the Works of Gregory 


of Nazianzum, thoſe of the elder Apolli- * 
naris, who had reduced the Old Teſtament _ 


into a perfect Syſtem. of Poetry, were to 
ſupply the Antients : his Account of the 7e. 
:/þ Affairs from Adam down to Saul, which 
he divided into four and twenty Books, each 
in its Turn uſher'd in with a Letter of the 
Greek Alphabet, in Epick Poetry was to ſtand 
for Homer; and his other Pieces comprehen- 
ding the reſt of the ſacred Story, if in the 


+ Comick way, for Menander ; it in Tragict, 


for Sophecles, or Euripides; and if in the 

Lyrick, for Pindar : while in Proſe Writing, 

the Arguments of Baſil were to ey 
thoſe 


» 


W - 
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thoſe of Demoſthenes ; and the Dialogues of 
Apollinaris the younger, which he compoſed - 
out of the Epiſtles and Goſpels, for thoſe of 
Plato. Purluant to this Scheme, they held 
it ip their Schools as ſinful for Chriſtzans to 
read ſuch Books as every where were filled 
with the Names of Pagan Idols; and by a 
Canon in the Council of Carthage expreſly 
condemn'd the reading of them. But the 
laſt Coup de Grace was given to Learning by 
Gregory the Great, who order'd the Palatine 


Library at Rome to be butnt; that Library, | 


upon whoſe Walls the few. of the Antients 
that had eſcaped the Shipwreck of the Times, 
had hung up as it were their votive Tablets. 
By this we ſee, how Virtue may have its Ex- 
ceſs, as well as Vice, and equally requires 
Moderation; ſince theſe very Fathers, -who 
were remarkable for their Averſion to the 
Antients, were, as Pope Leo tells us, no leſs 
remarkable for their Virtne, Integrity and 
Religion. But here let us digreſs a little to 
applaud the Moderation of 15 of Conſtan- 
tinoplie, ſecond to none of all 
Piety and Learning, (he that ſor his ſingular 
Eloquence obtain d the Sirname of | 
/ofiom) to whoſe proper Care and Authority 
we owe. it, that the whole Works of Ariſto- 
Phanes were not deſtroy'd, as you may fee in 
Fabricius, at the ſame Juncture. Montaigne, 
a Man of critical Obſervation, remarks upon 
this Occaſion, that when firſt our Religion 
began to gain Authority with the om. — 
+3 3 Ke 


* 


the Fathers in 


*. 
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Zeal armed many againſt all forts of Pagar 
Authors, whoſe Loſs is ever to bedeplor'd by - 
the Lovers of the Belles-Lettres ; a 200 
ſays he, that if I am right, has done more 
hurt to Learning, than all the Fury of the 
Vandals. Of which Cornelius Tacitus is a 
ſufficient Teſtimony : for tho the Emperor 
Tacitus, his Relation, had taken care to fill 
all Libraries of the World with his Writings; _ 
not ſo much as one intire Setz of them coudd 
eſcape the curious Search of thoſe that ſought _ 
to aboliſh them, for a few idle Clauſes they 
contained contrary to our Belief, ' = 
Bur of all the Sufferers of Antiquity, I 


am touch'd with Grief for none more ſenfibly, *: - 
than for Anuacreon; whole various and de- 


lightful Verſes, I might ſay wiſe (ſince So- 
_ crates is not aſham'd to give him that Title, 
no more than Athenzus that of Chaſte and 

Sober) were committed to the Flames, not 

for a few idle Clanſes contrary to our Belief, 
but, as we have ſeen aboye, for a few lit- 
tle Levities of Love. I cannot forbear ap- 
plying to this Subject two Lines of a memo- 
Table French Tranſlator, not a little to the 
Eurpale. . * TE 


© Cenx qui par trop fuyant Venus eflr zvent, 
Faillent autant que ceux qui trop la ſurvent. 


They that are too ſevere, as faulty prove, 
As they that too obſequious are to Loye. 


Fo 3 
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For who could be ſo cruel as to ſet the Muſes - 
at odds with Venus, ſince ſure no Deities dure 
better together, or owe more to one another? 
| Whoever ſhall rob the Mx/es of the Compa- 
ny of Love, will rob them of their beſt En- 
tertainment; as he that ſhall debar Cupid of 
the Ornaments of the M#u/es, will debar him 
of his beſt Weapons. Anacreon, in his alle- 
gorical way, ſeems to inſinuate this Poſition, 
where he tells us, that Love once ſtray- 
« ing from his Mother, was taken Captive 


. by the Mufes, who binding him in Chains 


« of Flowers, gave him up to the Cuſtody of 
„ Beauty, their Attendant: Venus in ſearch 
« of her little Son, offers to ranſom him from 
4e his Slavery, while he, tho freed from his 
Chains, and fer at Liberty, . chooſes of his 
“ own accord to ſerve them ſtill, preferring to 
Liberty itſelf, the Slavery of the Mu/es.” 
Bor as to the Works of Auacreon, Smui- 
das, beſides his Oder, mentions fix or ſeven 
other Species of his Poetry, among which 
were Elegies, Hymns, and Tambicks, all loſt, 
except a few Fragments of them preſery'd in 
the Quotations of ſome antient Authors.. And 
Barnes from this Paſſage in Horace 


Et Fide Teia | 

Dices laborantes in uno 

Penelopen, vitreumque Circen ; | 
ſuppoſes him to have written a Poem upon 


fayour of Der. 


Bur 
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Bor to ſum up all, $7469 tells us that the 
Verſes of Anacreon were full of the Name of 


Polycrates his great Benefactor: Now in all be 


the Remains of Anacreon there is not fo _ 
much as any mention made of the Name of 
Polycrates. And Lucian, talking of the 
Murder of Polycrates by Oretes, and his 
Daughter's Application to Darius for Re- 
venge, concludes, that he«had drawn the 
Particulars of that Account from the Verſes 
of Anacreon. By which-we may gueſs, how 
little bis Odes (the only intire Pieces we have 
left) are in compariſon to his other Works. 


However, little as they are, they do not miſs + 


of giving us great Delight, when we conſider 
their Beauties and Graces ever-{miling, atten- 
ded with an Air ſo delicate and eaſy, that in 
the Judgment of Napin, there is nothing in 
Antiquity comparable to them. And truly, 
if Poetry, as the Criticis define it, be but a 


Copy of Nature, appearing {till more beauti: 


ful, the more it reſembles its Original, no 
Poetry can vie for Beauty with that of A. 


nacreon, ſince none can boaſt a nearer Reſem- 


blance of Nature. Where can we find a 
Style more ſoft and tender, ot a Fancy. more 
free and ſprightly, yet void of thoſe little 
Witticiſms of Turns and Points, lo meanly 
eſteem'd by the Antients, tho ſo highly by 


the Moderns? Madam Daczer, in the Preface 


to her Anacreon, addreſſing herſelf to thoſe 
who neither underſtanding Greek nor Latin. 
might poſſibly complain, that the Odes of 
| | Anacreon' 
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Anacreon ended in a manner they call col. 
that is to ſay, without a Point, informs them, 
that this was the ordinary Style of the ſound- 
eſt Antiquity. Open a Homer, and you will 
find good Senſe thro' out, in every Page, in 
every Line: but then you will not find one 
ſingle Point; he imitates Nature in all, he 
follows Reaſon, and never preſents to the 
Imagination, an Image that is not lively and 
noble. This is the 22 of Anacreon. 
The Latins alſo were a long time before 
they knew the Point; and if they ſome- 
times made uſe of ir, *twas ſtill with ſuch 
reſerve, that we muſt rather admire their 
Judgment in uſing it ſo ſparingly, than their 
Default in uſing it at all. But yet tis certain, 
that when it was moſt in vogue among them, 
'twas at the time when they had moſt dege- 
nerated in their Actions from the Virtue, and 
in their Writings from the Purity of their 
Anceſtors. Whoever would draw a Parallel of 
thoſe Authors, by whom the Point was moſt 
or leaſt affected, will be furniſh'd with nota- 
ble Examples out of the Epigrams of Mar- 
tial and Catullus; thole of the firſt ever 
ending in the Point, thoſe of the latter in 
the Anacreontique ; that is to ſay, in a Word 
that carries ſome ſurprizing Sting in it, or in 
the Simplicity of ſome delicate Expreſſion. 
And how far the latter way of writing was 
preferable to the former, in the Opinion of 
Andreas Naugerius, an excellent] _ of 
Poetry, we may gather from the yearly Sa- 


crifice 
2 


ELLER 3 
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crifice he uſed to make of a Volume of f 
_ _ Martial's Epigrams to the Manes of Catul. 

tus. For a farther Character of the Delica- 

cies of Auacreon, I ſhall refer you to the 

Account Cupid gives of them, as Mr. Cow- 

ley makes him addreſs the Poet in his own 


Language. ; 


All thy Verſe is ſofter far, 

Than the downy Feathers are 

Of my W ings, or of my\ Arrows, 

Of my Mother's Doves and Sparrows. 
Sweet as Lovers freſheſt Kiſſes, ' 

Or their riper following Bliſſes ; A 
Graceful, cleanly, ſmooth, and round, © 
All with Venus Girdle bound. 
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Anacreonta Teium, 


The Continuation of our former. : ol 
5 | . . | . ! 


Qui 767 cavd teftudine flevit amorem, 
Non elaboratum ad pedem. Hon. 
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SIX. 


TER having faid ſo much in 
dhe commendation of Anacreon, 
Ü I thought it not improper to ſend 
you a Tranſlation of one of his 
moſt beautiful Odes, in which alone (I ſpeak 
as to the Original) are all the Elegancies I 
have deſcrib'd; but chiefly I ſend it to you — 
for the Benefit of your Female Readers, who, . 
better by Example than Precept, will learn 
to put a juſter Value upon the wretchedly 
witty and romantick Style with which they 
are daily perſecuted in their Love - Les, ſes. 
— But firſt J muſt obſerve, that in this Ode 

I do not ſtudy to give you the very Words 
he ſpoke, ſo much as his manner of ſpeak- 
1 2 ing; 


J's. 4,5 
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ing; and therefore ſhall not take offence at 


ſuch as will not allow it to be a Tranſlation 


of Anacreon, if they will only allow it 
to be an Anacreontique. And for this liber- 
ty of Tranſlating I ſhall plead the Autho- 

rity of Lord Ko/common, in whole Judg- 
ment, all Loyers of the Mules muſt impliccly | 
acquieſce. 


Words in one Lan _ elegantly ur d 
Will hardly in another be excus'd : | 
And ſome that Rome admir d in Czlar's Time, 
May neither ſuit our Genius nor our Clime. © 
The Genuine Senſe intelligibly old, 

Shews a Tranſlator, both diſcreet and bold. 


ANACREONTIQUE. 


S it happen d on a Night, 
Full of Rain and void of Light, 
Dial Night, when not a Star 
Shone in all the Hemiſphere ; 
And on Earth by ſleep oppreſi'd, -» 
EV ry Soul was gone to reſt ; | 
Love, unknown to me before, 
Love ſtood knocking at my Door. 
Whence, and who, ſo late at Night, 
| (Said I, waking in 4 fri or) 
Dare ſo rude a knocking * Jeep, 
To 4 my my ep. 
Sheep from ev'ry Sorrow free, 
Sleep fo rare a Gay to me? 
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Little cauſe have yon to fear, 
hence we come, or who we are, 
Love, the ſubtle Rogue, replies, 
Gentle Stranger, pray thee, 5 3 
And ſome tender Care imploy 
On a little harmleſs Boy, 
Who long wandrin 5 up and down, 
Unacquainted with the Town, 
Trembling, cold, and wet all ver, 
Here have lit upon a Door. 
Mov'd at what the Urchin /a:d, 
Simple Fool, I roſe from Bed, 
_ Struck a light, and op*d the Door, 
Where a little Boy I , 
Wings that on be Shoulders wore, 
Bow and Arrows by his fide. 
Entring, I his Name inquire; 
Lead me, Maſter, to the fire ; 
For my Name, he made reply, N n 
Zou ſhall know it by and by. 46) 
I led him tot, all ſeeming mild. NA 
And as he ſaid, a harmleſs Child. | 
His little Hands ſo chill with cold, 
In mine to warm, I fondly hold; 
His little Locks, ſo wet with Rain, | 
1 gently wring and diy again. 
When ſirait reviving by my care, 
When warm d his 2 
Landlord ! ſaid he, I fain wou'd know, 
How fares my Dart, how fares my Bow? 
if prac againſt the Wet or no. 

dlord ! How fares my Dart and Bow ? 


Vol. I. ; F He 


ande, and dryd his Hair, 
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He bent his Bow, he fixt his Dart, 

And ſhot me full into the Heart. 

Stang with unſufferable Pain, 

1 arew the Dart with might and main; 
With might and main I arew the Dart, 
But left th' impreſſion on my Heart, 

Of her whoſe Image it did bear, 

Cloe, he Gods peculiar Care. 

All this he ſaw, and ſceing ſinil d, 

No more a little harmleſs Child, 

But little Imp, devoid of ſhame ; 

Then, ſaid he, would you know my Name? 
Cupid I'm calld by Gods above, 

By Men below, the Pow'r of Love; 

The Pow'r in Men and Gods inſpires,” 
All tender Thoughts, and am'rous Fires. 
Above when minded to be great, 

In Venus' Court I keep my State, 

Venus, my, Mother, Queen of Love, 
Whom yet 1 no more fear than Jove; | 
Jove often turn d, to ſhew my Pour. | 
To Bull or Swan, zo Flame or Show'r. - 
Below, when weary of the Skies, 

1 keep incog. in Cloe's Eyes, 
Whence all my priunte pranks I play, 
And wound a thouſand Hearts a Day 

A thouſand ay as many Hearts, 


As ſhe has Looks, or I have Darts. 
But fare you well, for now 1 know, 
Safe 1s n Dart, ſafe is my Bow ; 
Happy for you, could you but ſay, 
Tour Heart were half as ſafe as they. 
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II Fable; as is faid, be fo eſſential to Poe- 
try, that there can be no Poetry without it, 
able, as a French Critick obſerves, bein 
to Poetry what the Figure is to the marble 
Statue, no Poet ſure was ever ſo happy as 


Anacreon ; ever wrapt up in an Allegory fo 
Aka OF: 
plain and eaſy, as ſhews its meaning, in its 


ſeeming Unwillingnels to ſhew it. Like the 9 8 


* 


A Þ atentis proditor intimo . 
Gratus Puellæ riſus ab angulo; 


Or the 


Pi onus direptum lacertis 
Aut digito male pertinact ; 


Which Horace, in my Lord Foppingtor's 
words, touches to ſuch a Nicety. The La- 
dies will beſt conceive what I mean by this 
ſeeming Unwillingneſs, when I compare it to 
the Nez-work, they often cover their Boſoms 
with, which thro? a thouſand little Peep-holes 
diſcovers thoſe Beauties it ſeems put on to 
hide; or to the Language of their Eyes. 
which never more clearly reveal their Paſſion, 
than when they moſt endeavour to conceal it. 


It is the Behaviour of V irgiPs Galatea, and 
Gallus's Puella. | 


Malo me Galatea petit laſtiva Puella, 
Et fugit ad ſalices, at ſe cupit ante aw 
* ir fs 


Erubuit Vultus ipſa Puella neu,. 
Et nunc ſubridens latebras fugitiva petebat ; 
Non tamen effugiens, tota latere _ E 

| 1 ed 
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Sed magis ex aliqua cupiebat parte videri; 
Lætior hoc multo, quod male tetfa forer. 


Whom Mr. Pope has ſo well copied in the 
Delia and Silvia of his Paſtorat call'd the 


Spring; 
S TRE PH O N. 


Me gentle Delia beckons from the Plain, 
Then hid in Shades, eludes her eager Swan ; 
But feigns a Laugh to ſee me ſearch around. 


And by that Laugh the willing Fair is found. 


DAPHNIS. 


The ſprightly Silvia tript along the Green, 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen ; 
While a kind Glance at her Purſuer flies, 


How much at variance are her Feet and Eyes? 


Such willing Nymphs are the Fables of 
Anacreon, of which I have the rather taken 
notice, becauſe I do not remember they 


have been obſery'd in that Light by any of 


the Cr:tichs, b 


* ] a bak 
* * 
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 —— Duicguid Chartis amicitur ineptis. 

| Hok, 
To HiBERN1CUS. 

4 K, . 
l was always exceedingly fond 
of your Deſign, I cannot but be 
BY cqually ſorry, that I ſhould have 
any occaſion to be diſſatisfied with 
Four manner of executing it. Tho 
this be but a ſcurvy Compliment to an Au- 
thor, yet if you have all that Philoſophy in 
your Temper which you have made a Show 
of in your Writings, you will not be affront- 
ed at it; eſpecially when you conſider my 
Reaſons for complaining of you. What I 
oo find faulr with is, That in a Paper 
intended for the Uſe of the Publick, you 
write too much to a particular Taſte, Your 
Reflections are too general, and, too ſpecu- 
lative, to be either of great Uſe or Enter- 
tainment to the Bulk of your Readers. I 
could therefore wiſh, that inſtead of your 
abſtract Reaſonings and Obſeryations on ge- 
F 3 neral 
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neral Life, you would apply yourſelf to cor- 
re& thoſe many Diſorders and Abſurdities 
that the preſent Age is ſo very fruitful in, to 
weed out which is the proper Buſineſs of ſuch 
a Paper as yours; ſince they commonly lie too 
low to be levell'd at either by the Penualties of 
the Laws, or the ſacred Satir of the Pulpit. 

THERE is an Evil of this kind which I 
have often wiſh'd you would take under your 
Conſideration : I mean the bad Taſte of Wri- 
ting that has of late Years ſo prevailed among 
the Inhabitants of theſe Iflands, and the vile 
choice of Subjects that has been made by 


many of our Writers. Wit and Learning 


ſhould never be emplayed but in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to be made ſubſervient to Virtue and 
good Manners. Yet how little has there ap- 
pear'd of late among us conducive, to thoſe 
excellent Purpoſes ; I mean from thoſe Gen- 
tlemen thar write to the polite and gay part 
of Mankind? This is the more ſurprizing, 
when we have ſo many admirable Authors 
ſtill living, that are grown grey in the Service 
of Virtue, and have acquit'd a Reputation, 
which affords the greateſt Encouragement to 
others to lay out their Wit and Learning in 
the ſame manner. | 
From thelying by of theſe great Men, the 

Sagesof Grubſireet have taken the advantage 
of uttering vaſt Quantities of their Merchau- 
dize thro the Nation, to the infinite Detri- 
ment of the Fair- Trader, and great Diſ- 
couragement of the Staple ann,, 

c 


"a 
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The Engliſh Reader has been much impoſed 
upon by Tranſlations from the Latin and 
Feeney! by People who underſtand neither 
the Language from whence, nor that into 
which they made the Verſion. Every one 
will readily recollect Inſtances enough of this, 
ro ſave me the labour of mentioning them. 
And which is ſtill more intolerable, the Au- 
thors we are in this manner ſupplied with, 
are very frequently a Scandal to their own 
Tongue, before they come over to do Pe- 
nancè in ours. | 
Tus every one will own to be a very 
great Grieyance ; but there is ſtill another, 
which, tho not ſo often taken notice of, has 
an equal tendency to corrupt the Taſte of 
the more young and unwary fort of Readers. 
Such are the fabulous Adventures and Me- 
moirs of Pirates, Whores, and Pickpockets, 
wherewith for ſome time paſt the Preſs has fo 
prodigiouſly ſwarmed. Your Robin ſon Cru- 
foe's, Moll Flanders, Sally Salisbury s, and 
John Shephard's, have afforded notable In- 
ſtances how eaſy it is. to gratify our Curio- 
ſity, and how indulgent we are to the Bio- 
graphers of Newgate, who have been as 
greedily read by People of the better fort, as 
the Compilers of Laſt Speeches and Dying 
Words by the Rabble. It were well how- 
ever, if the Diſorder ſtopt here. It may, 
for ought I know, be of ſome uſe to know 
the Artifices of Sharpers, and the Manners 
ang Cuſtoms of Newgate. It may perhaps 
4 prelerve | 
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preſerve a Country Booby, at ſome time or 
other, from being made a Property on his 
coming to Town, or, it may be, enroll'd as 
a Member of that hopeful Community. Bur 


Jo luxutiant is our Invention, that it has fur- 


niſhed us Performances, which it would be the 
higheſt Effort of Wit to find out any Uſe 
for at all, unleſs in their Deſtruction. 

ANEW Vein of Wit has been lately diſ- 
cover'd, and a Method of Writing, which 
may be properly cnough diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of the *Uz/avoury; a kind of Back- 
ard Perfection in Drollery. The Vonder- 


ful Monder of Wonders, is, if J miſtake not, 


intended as a Satir on the human Poſterzors. 
I am utterly at a loſs to know what OFerce 
this Part of our Body has given this witty 


Author, to deſerve ſuch awnmerciful Treat- 


ment, or by what Authority it comes under 
the Inſpection of any one, after it has gone 
thro? its legal Courſe of Diſcipline in the 
Grammar School, and received its Manum:ſ- 


ſion in due form. I have read a Syſtem or 


two of Anatomy, that I might ſee in what 
particular Muſcle, Lein, or Artery belong- 
ing to this Region, the Ridicule could lie; 
but upon the moſt accurate Obſervation could 


find no Fund of Mirth there, unleſs it were 


to a Surgeon. For which reaſon, beſides that 
it betrays great want of Courage to attack us 
thus in the Rear, I would humbly propoſe ir 
to the Wiſdom of the Nation, that all the 


Copies of this Vonder ful Piece be ſecured 
in 
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in a proper Place, and applied to the 'V/# of 
the Party offended. Nr 

TuE Art of F ing in two Parts com- 
plete, Sc. is another witty Treatiſe of the 
ſame Nature, and writ with equal Spirit 
and Fancy, and in a Language that bears a 
very natural Similitude with the Art it endea- 
vours to teach. I cannot but think it for the 
Intereſt of the Publick, that the Natives of 
theſe Kingdoms ſhould be inſpired with a bet- 
ter Ambition, than to excel in ſuch an unman- 
nerly Qualification. For I doubt not but ſe- 
veral ingenious Prize-makers have already 
taken the hint to raiſe Iuteſtine Commotzons 
among the Country People on this account, 
and make young Fellows as emulous ofa ſtrong 
exploſive Faculty, as they formerly uſed to 
be of their Dexterity in handling the Quarter- 
ſtaff and Cudgel. And by this means, it may 
come to be as creditable, in a ſhort time, ro 
ſ{iik an Antagoniſt out of the Field, as to 
ſend him away with, a broken Head; and a 
Fellow that has not the Art of making Fair 
Speeches, need not deſpair of winning his 
Sweet-hearr, provided he can but ſalute her 
with a fon! Smell. 5 

Bur the Author of Some few ſerious and 
cleanly Meditations on a Bog-houſe, ſeems to 
have reached a Strain beyond any of his 
Competitors in this way of Writing, and it 
is to be hoped has gone very deep into his 
Subject. before he ventured to publiſh his 
Thoughts to the World upon it. As he is 


perhaps 
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perhaps the firſt Rhetorician that ever paint- 
ed the Beauties of the Dunghil, fo I ſhould be 
extremely glad he were encouraged with a 
Monopoly of the Bu/meſ5, and a Privilege 
to hinder all Interlopers from having the leaſt 
Finger in it. | 
I can hardly imagine what has put our 
modern Wits upon this new Scent of Ridi- 
cule. True Humour, I am ſure, there is none 
in it : For nothing in Nature is ridiculous, 
but as it is either miſapplied where it is, or 
affected where it is not; in both which Caſes 
the Laugh riſes from Men, and not from 
Things. But perhaps the Deſign of theſe 
Authors, in writing their Dirty Eſſays, was 
to gratify the Itch of Scribbling, without 
running the Risk of being mauled by the Cy i- 
zicks. If they had only this in view, it muſt 
be owned, that the Method they have taken 
has been admirably well calculated for ſuch an 
End. For they are hereby indeed enabled, 
like the Srinb-pot-flingers of Antiquity, to 
keep their Enemies at a due Diſtance. Were 
it not for that, the Artillery might with a 
great deal of Eaſe be turned on themſelves. 
As nothing is more uſual than to purſue a 
Hint of this kind, that has been once ſtart- 
cd, I expect, there will be a great Number of 
more elegant Pieces ſhortly publiſhed upon 
the Model of theſe worthy Originals; and 
that there ſhall not be a Place of Naſtineſ5 in 
Great Britain, or Ireland, but what ſhall 
contribute to the Vit and Mirth of his Ma- 
jeſty's 
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jelty's Liege People, nor an Author among 
us take a Doſe of Phy/ick,. but with a View 
to the Advancement of Learning, and ref- 
ning our Taſte. And as no body knows how 
far Men will go, when they are once got in- 
to the Road of Diſcoverics, I doubt not, but 
in ſome convenient time, our Pi. Pots may 
furniſh Materials for fine Writing, and many 
ſublime Meditations be /quzried out of a 
Gliſter-Pipe. And ſhould there ever happen 
to be a Club of this exquiſite Reliſh erected, 
I ſuppoſe, it will be one of their fundamen- 
tal Conſtitutions to work'out all their Com- 
poſitions ſitting upon a Stool, and take their 
Denomination, like the Peripateticks, and 
| ſome other Sects of the antient Philoſophers, 

from the Poſture in which they perform their 
Exerciſes. 

IAM forry, I ſhould be obliged to dwell 
ſo long upon fo indecent a Subject, which 
preſents no Idea to the Imagination that does 
not tend either to affront, or pollute it. But 
the Evil ſeems to be ſo growing among us, that 
there was a Neceſſity of turning it into Ridi- 
cule, in the Style proper to it; ſince to have 
argued ſeriouſly againſt it, would be little 
leis impertinent, than it is to be guilty of it. 

H o w deſpicable muſt they appear in the 
Eyes of Men of Senſe, who can thus fit 
down, and in cool Blood compole Strings 
of ambiguous Phraſes, to ſerve as Vehicles 
for their immodeſt and beaſtly Images? A 
Man of common Civility would bluſh to 


vent 
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vent ſuch Diſcourſe in well-bred Company ; 
and yet theſe monſtrous Writers are not aſha- 
med to let the World know that their vi 
Thoughts accompany them to their C/o/ers, 
and are the Buſineſs of their Retirements. 
There is no harm in Mirth, provided it be 
managed ſo as not to be ſhocking to Decen- 
cy and good Manners; which whenever we 
tranſgreſs, we grow Merrier than Wiſer, and 
inſtead of acquiring the Character of Agree- 
able, bring upon our ſelves the juſt Contempt 
due to Buffoonery. | | 


J am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 


PeERDOMISOS. 


Ne 19, 
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No 10. Saturday, Fune 5, 1725. 


 ——Rapias in jus malis ridentem alients. 


Hor. 
To H1BERNICUS. 


HERE is ſcarce any thing that 
concerns human Nature, which 
250 does not deſerve to be inquired 

into: 1 ſend you ſome Thoughts 

upon a very common Subject, 
ughter ; which you may publiſh, if you 
brew they can be of any ule, to help us to 

— what ſo oſten happens in our own 

Minds, and to know the Uſe for which it is 

deſign d in the Conſtitution of our Nature. 

ARISTOTLE, in his Art of Poetry, 
has very juſtly explained the Nature of one 

Species of Laughter, vi. the Ridiculing of 

Perſonc, the Occaſion or Object of which 

he tells us, is *Audgrnua Tt Y diggs dvwdvyey t5 60 

pRegrmer ; Some Miſtake, or ſome Turpitude, 

without grievous Pain, and not very per- 
nicious or deſtructive. But this he never in- 
tended as a general Account of all ſorts of 

8 


Bur 
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Bur Mr. Hobbes, who very much owes 
his Character of a Philoſopher to his aſſu- 
ming poſitive folemn Airs, which he uſes moſt 
when he is going to aſſert ſome palpable Ab- 
ſurdity, or ſome ill-natur'd Nonſenſe, aſſures 
us, that Laughter is nothing elſe but ſudden 
* Glory, ariſing from ſome tudden Concep- 
tion of ſome Eminency in our ſelves, by 
* compariſon with the Infirmity of others, 
or with our own formerly: For Men laugh 

at the Follies of themſelves paſt, when they 
come ſuddenly to remembrance, except 
they bring with them any preſent Diſho- 
nour. 6 | 
T 11s Notion the Authors of theSpeFators 


* * * * 


No 47. have adopted from Mr. Hobbes. That 


bold Author having carry d on his Inquiries, in 
a ſingular manner, without regard to Autho- 
rities; and having fallen into a way of ſpeak- 
ing, which was much more intelligible than 
that of the Schoolmen, ſoon became agreeable 
to many free Wits of his Age. His grand 
View was to deduce all human Actions from 
Self-Love : by ſome bad Fortune he has 
over-look'd every thing which is generous or 
kind in Mankind ; and repreſents Men in that 
Light in which a thorow Knave or Coward be- 
holds them, ſuſpecting all Friendſhip, Love, or 
ſocial Affection, of Hypocriſy, or ſelfiſh 


Deſign or Fear. 


TE learned World has often been told 
that Puffendorf had ſtrongly imbib'd Hobbes's 
fixſt Principles, altho he draws much bo 

| Con 


0 * 
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Conſequences from them; and this laſt Au- 
thor, as he is certainly much preferable to 
the generality of the Sc hoοmen, in diſtinct 
intelligible Reaſoning, has been made the 
rand Inſtructor in Morals to all who have of 
— given themſelves to that Study: Hence 
it is that the old Notions of natural Affecti- 
ons, and kind Iuſtincts, the Sen ſus communis, 
the Decorum, and Honeſtum, are almoſt ba- 
niſh'd out of our Books of Morals; we muſt 
never hear of them in any of our Lectures 
for fear of innate Ideas. All muſt be Intereſt, 
and fome ſelfiſh View; Laughter it ſelf muſt | 
be a Joy from the ſame Spring. 
Ir Mr. Hobbes's Notion be juſt, then firſt, 
There can be no Langhter on any Occafion 
where we make no Compariſon of our ſelves 
to others, or of our preſent State to a worſe 
State, or where we do not obſerve ſome du. 
periority of our ſelves above ſome other 
Thing : And again, it muſt follow, that every 
ſudden Appearance of Sxperiority over ano- | 
ther, muſt excite Laughter, when we attend 
to it. If both theſe Conclufions be falſe, the 
Notion from whence they are drawn muſt be 
lo too. | | a 
IJ. THEN, that Laughter often ariſes 
without any imagined Superiority» of our- 
ſelves, may from one great Fund of 
Pleaſantry, the Parody, and Burleſque Al- 
luſion; which move Laughter in thoſe who 
may have the higheſt Veneration for the Wri- 
ting alluded to, and alſo admire the Wit of 
5 the 


. 
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the Perſon who makes the Alluſion. Thus 
many a profound Admirer of the Machinery 


in Homer and Virgil, has hugh'd heartily at 


the Interpoſition of Pallas in Hudibras, to 
fave the bold Ta/go/ from the Knight's Piſtol, 
preſented to the Outſide of his Skull: 


But Pallas came in Shape of Ruſt, | 
And twixt the Spring and Hammer thruſt 
Hier Gorgon Shield, which made the Cock. 
Stand f!1f, as tere transfarm'd to Stock. 


And few who read this, imagine themſelves ſu- 


perior either to Homer or Butler; we indeed 
generally imagine ourſelves ſuperior in Senſe 
to the valorous Knight, but not in this Point, 
of firing ruſty Piſtols. And pray, Would any 
Mortal have laughed, had the Poet told, in 
a ſimple unadorned manner, that his Knight 
attempted to ſhoot 741g, but his Piſtol was 
ſo ruſty that it would not give fire? and yet 
this would have given us the ſame ground of 
ſudden Glory from our Superiority over the 
doughty Knight. _ 
AGAIN, to what do we compare our 


ſelves, or imagine ourſelves ſuperior, when 


we /augh at this fantaſtical Imitation of the 
Poetical Imagery, and Similitudes of the 
Morning ? 


The Sun, long ſince, had in the Lap 

Of Thetis taken out his Nap ; | 

And, like a Lobſter boil d, the Morn, 
From black to red began to turn. 


Many 
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Many an Orthodox Scoteh Presbyterign 
(which Sect few accuſe of diſregard for the 
holy Scriptures) has been put to it to 
preſerve his Gravity, upon hearing the Ap- 
plication of Scripture made by his Country- 
man Dr. Pitcairn, as he obſerv'd a Crowd in 
the Streets about a Maſon, who had fallen a- 
long with his Scaffold, and was over-whelmed 
with the Ruins of the Chimney which he 
had been building, and which fell immediate- 
ly after the Fall of the poor Maſon ; Bleſſed 
are the Dead which die in the Lord, for they 
reſt from their Labours, and their Works 
follow them. And yet few imagine themſelves 
ſuperior either to the Apoſtle or the Doctor. 
Their Superiority to the poor Maſon, I'm ſure, 
could never have raiſed ſuch Laughter, for 
this occur'd to them before the Doctor's Con- 
lolation ; in this Caſe no Opinion of Superi- 
ority could have occaſioned the Laughter, 
unleſs we ſay, that People imagined them- 
{elves ſuperior to the Doctor in Religion: but 
an imagined Superiority to a Doctor in Re- 
ligion, is not a matter ſo rare as to raile ſud-. 
den Foy; and, with People who value Reli- 
gion, the Impiety of another is no matter of 
Laughter. | 

Ir is ſaid, * That when Men of Wit 
make us laugh, it is by repreſenting ſome 
** Oddneſs or Infirmity in themſelves, or o- 
** thers.” Thus Alluſions made on trifling Oc- 
caſions, to the moſt ſolemn figured Speeches 

See the Spectator. 


Vol. I. | G of | 
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of great Writers, contain ſuch an obvious Im- 
ropriety, that we imagine ourſelves incapa- 
ble of ſuch Miſtakes as the Alluder ſeeming · 
ly falls into; ſo that in this Caſe too, there 
is an imagin'd Superiority. But in ani wer to 
this, we may obſerve, that we often laugh at 
ſuch Alluſions, when we are conſcious that 
the Perſon who raiſes the Laugh, knows a- 
bundantly the juſteſt Propriety of ſpeaking, 
and knows, at preſent, the Oddneſs and Im- 
propriety of his own Alluſion as well as an 
in Company; nay, laughs at it himſelf: We 
often admire his Wit in ſuch Alluſions, and 
ſtudy to imitate him in it, as far as we can. 
Now, what ſudden Senſe of Glory, or Joy in 
our Superiority, can ariſe from obſerving a 
Quality in another, which we ſtudy to imi- 
tate, I cannot imagine. I doubt, if Men 
compared themſelves with the Alluder, whom 
they ſtudy to imitate, they would rather of- 
ten grow grave or forrowful, 

Nay, farther, this is ſo far from Truth, 
that imagined Superiority moves our Laugh- 
ter, that one would imagine from ſome In- 
ſtances the very contrary : For if Laughter 
aroſe from our imagined Jzperzorty, then, 
the more that any Object appear'd inferior to 
us, the greater would be the Jeſt; and the 
nearer any one came to an Equality with us, 
or Reſemblance of our Actions, the leſs we 
ſhould be moved with Laughter. But we 
ſee, on the contrary, that ſome Ingenuity in 
Dogs and Monkeys, which comes * to 

ome 
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ſome of our own Arts, very often makes us 
merry; whereas their duller Actions, in which 
they are much below us, are no matter of 
Jeſt at all. Whence the Author in the Spec- 
rator drew his Obſervation, That the Action 
of Beaſts which move our Laughter, bear a 
Reſemblance to a human Blunder, I confeſs I 
cannot guels ; I fear the very contrary is true, 
that their imitation of our grave wiſe Actions 
would be fitreſt to raiſe Mirth in the Obſerver. 

Tae ſecond Part of the Argument, that 
Opinion of Superiority ſuddenly incited in us 
does not move Laughter, ſeems the moſt ob- 
vious thing imaginable : If we obſerve an Ob- 
ject in pain while we are at __ 2 ay in 

reater er of Weeping than Laughing 
And ws is cen 157 Hobbes's * 
Joy. It muſt be a very merry State in which 
a fine Gentleman is, when well dreſſed, in 
his Coach, he paſſes our Streets, where he 
will ſee ſo many ragged Beggars, and Porters 
and Chairmen 8 at their Labour, on 
every ſide of him. It is a great pity that we 
had not an Infirmary or Lazar- houſe to retire 
to in cloudy Weather, to get an Afternoon 
of Laughter at theſe inferior Objects: Strange, 
that none of our Hobbiſts baniſh all Canary 
Birds and Squirrels, and mm and 
Puggs, and Cats out of their Houles, and 
ſubſtitute in their Places Aſſes, and Owls, 
and Snails, and Oyſters to be merry upon. 
From theſe they might have higher Joys of 
Superiority, than from thole with whom 
| 2 we 
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we now pleaſe ourſelves. Pride, or an high 
Opinion of ourſelves, muſt be entirely incon- 
ſiſtent with Gravity; Emptineſs mult always 


make Men ſolemn in their Behaviour; and 


conſcious Virtue and great Abilities muſt al- 
ways be upon the Sneer. An Orthodox Be- 


liever who is very ſure that he is in the true 


way to Salvation, muſt always be merry upon 
Hercticks, to whom he is ſo much ſuperior 
in his own Opinion; and no other Paſſion 
but Mirth ſhould ariſe upon hearing of their 
Heterodoxy. In general, al Men of true 
Senſe, and Reflection, and Integrity, of great 
Capacity for Buſineſs, and Penetration into 
the Tempers and Intereſts of Men, muſt be 
the merrieſt little Grigs imaginable; Demo- 
critus muſt be the ſole Leader of all the Phi- 
loſophers; and perpetual Laugbier muſt ſuc- 
ceed into the Place of the Long Beard, 


To be the Grace 
Both of our Wiſdom and our Face. 


Ir is pretty ſtrange, that the Authors whom 
we mentioned above, have never diſtioguiſh'd 


between the words Laughter and Ridicule- 


this laſt is but one particular Species of the 
former, when we are laughing at the Follies 
of others; and in this Species there may be 
ſome pretence to alledge that ſome imagined 
Superiority may occaſion it; but then there 
are innumerable Inſtances of Laughter, where 
no Perſon is ridiculed; nor does he who 
/aughs compare himſelf to any thing what- 

ſoever. 


e 
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ſoever. Thus how oſten do we /augh at ſome 
out-of-the-way Deſcription of natural Ob- 
jects, to which we never compare our State 
at all. I fanſy few have ever read the City 
Shower without a ſtrong Diſpoſition to Laugh- 
ter; and inſtead of imagining any Superiority, 
are very ſenſible of a Turn of Wit in the Au- 
thor which they deſpair of imitating: Thus 
what relation to our Affairs has that Simile in 
Hudibratr, | ant 

Inſtead of Trumpet and of Drum, x 
WW hich makes the Warriour's Stomach come, 


And whets Mens Valour ſharp, like Beer 
By Thunder turn d to V megar, 


The Laughter is not here raiſed againſt either 
Valour or martial Muſick, but merely by the 
wild reſemblance of a mean Event. 
AND then farther, even in Ridicule itſelf 
there muſt be ſomething elſe than bare Opini- 
on to raiſe it, as may appear from this, that if 
any one. would relate in the ſimpleſt manner 
theſe very Weakneſſes of others, their extra- 
vagant Paſſions, their ablurd Opinions, upon 
which the Man of Wit would rally, ſhould 
we hear the beſt Vouchers of all the Facts al- £5 
ledged, we ſhall not be diſpoſed ro Laughter a 
by bare Narration; or ſhould one do à real 
important Injury to another, by taking ad- 
vantage of his Weaknels, or by ſome perni- 
cious Fraud let us ſee another's Simplicity, this 
is no matter of Laughter: and yet theſe im- 
portant Cheats do really diſcover our Superi- 
G 3 ority 
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ority over the Perſon cheated, more than the 
trifling Impoſtures of our Humouriſis. The 
Opinion of our Superiority may raiſe a ſedate 
Joy in our Minds, very different from Laug h- 
ter; but ſuch a Thought ſeldomf ariſes in our 
Minds in the hurry of a chearful Converſation 
among Friends, where there is often an high 
mutual Eſteem. But we go to our Cloſets 
often to ſpin out ſome ſine Conjectures about 
the Principles of our Actions, which no Mortal 
is conſcious of in himſelf during the Action; 
thus the ſame Authors above-mentioned tell 
us, that the Deſire which we haye to ſee tra- 

ical Repreſentations is, becauſe of the ſecret 

leaſure we find in thinking ourſelves ſecure 
from ſuch Evils; we know from what Sect 
this Notion was derived. 


uibus ipſe malis liber es, quia cernere ſuave. Luer. 


THIS Pleaſure muſt indeed be a ſecret one. 
ſo very ſecret, that many a kind compaſſionate 
Heart was never conſcious of it, but felt itſelf 
in a continual ſtate of Horror and Sbrrow ; 
our deſiring ſach Sights flows from a kind In- 
flinf# of . b ſecret Bond between us 
and our Fellow-Creatures. . 
Nature imperio gemimus cum ſumus adults 
Virginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur Infans. 


. Quis enim Bhonue;! 
Ulla aliena ſibi credat mala. Iuven. 


Ne 1. 
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No 11. Saturday, June 12, 1725. 


To the AuTHoRr of the Dublin Journal, } 


Humano capiti cervicem, pittor equinam 
Jungere i velit, & varias inducere plumas 
naique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrium 
Deſinat in prſtem mulier formoſa ſuperne, 
Speftatum admiſſi, Riſum teneatis amici 
| Hox. 


my former Letter, I attempted 
1 ew that Mr. Hobbes's Account 
of Laughter was not juſt, 1 ſhall 
EEE now endeavour to diſcoyer ſome 
bother Ground of that Ser/at:0n, 
Action, Paſſion, or Afﬀettion, I know not 
which of them a Philoſopher would call. it. 
Tux ingenious Mr. Addiſon, in his Trea- 
tiſe of The Pleaſures of the Imagination, has 
juſtly obſery'd many ſublimer Senſations than 
thoſe commonly mention'd among Philoſo- 
phers: He obſerves particularly, that we re- 
ceive Senſations of Pleaſure from thoſe Objects 
which are great, new, or beautiful; and on 
the contrary, that Objects which are more 
varro and confined, or deformed, and irre- 


G + N gular, 
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gular, give us dilagreeable Ideas. It is unqueſ- 
tionable, that we have a great number of 
Perceptions, which one can ſcarcely reduce 
to any of the five Senſes, as they are com- 
monly explained; ſuch as either the Ideas of 
Grandeur, Dignity, Decency, Beauty. Har. 
mony; or on the other hand, of Meanneſs, 
Baſeneſs, Indecency, Defo?#mity; and that 
we apply thele Ideas not only to material Ob- 
jects, but to Charaters, Abilities, Actions. 
Ir may be farther obſerved, that by ſome 
ſtrange Aſſociations of Ideas made in our In- 
fancy, we have frequently ſome of theſe J- 
deas recurring along with a great many Ob- 
jects, with which they have no other Con- 
nection than what Cuſtom and Education, or 
frequent Alluſions give them, or at moſt, ſome 
very diſtant Reſemblance. The very Afec- 
tions of our Minds are aſcribed to inanimate 
Objects; and ſome Animals, perfect enough 
in their own kind, are made conſtant Emblems 
of ſome Vices or Meanneſs ; whereas other 
Kinds are made Emblems of the contrary - 
Qualities. For Inſtances of theſe Aſoczations, 
partly from Nature, partly from Cuſtom, we 
may take the following ones; Sanctity in our 
Churches, - Magnificence in publick regs, 5 
Afettion between the Oak and Ivy, the Elm 
and Vine; Hoſpitality in a Shade, a pleaſant 
Senſation of Grandeur in the Sky, the Sea, 
and Mountains, diſtinct from a bare Appre- 
henſion or Image of their Extenſion ; Solem- 
nity and Horror in ſhady Woods. An Afs » 
ary rac 


— 
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the common Emblem of Stupidity and Slath, 
a Swine of /elfſh Luxury; an Eagle of a 
great Genius; a Lion of Iutrepidity; an 
Ant or Bee of /ow Induſtry, and prudent Oe- 
conomy. Some inanimate | Objects have in 
like manner ſome acceſſary Ideas of Mean- 
2e/s, either for ſome natural Reaſon, or oftner 
by mere Chance and Cuſtom. - - | CON 

No w, the ſame ingenious Author obſerves, 
in the SpedZator Vol. I. Nꝰ 62. that what we 
call a great Genius, ſuch as becomes a he- 
roick Poet, gives us Pleaſure by filling the 
Mind with great Conceptions; and therefore 
they bring moſt of their Similitudes and Me- 
taphors from Objects of Dignity and Gran- 
deur, where the Reſemblance is generally 
very obvious. This is not uſually called 
Wit, but ſomething nobler. What we call 
grave Wit, conſiſts in bringing ſuch reſembling 
Ideas together, as one could ſcarce have 
imagined had ſo exact a Relation to each o- 
ther; or when the Reſemblance is carry d on 
thro' many more Particulars than we could 
have at firſt expected: And this therefore 
gives the Pleaſure of Surprige. In this /e- 
rions Wit, tho we are not ſolicitous about 
the Grandeur of the Images, we mult ſtill 
beware of bringing in Ideas of Ba/eneſs or 
Deformity, unlels we are ſtudying to "_ 
ſent an Obje as baſe and deformed. Now 
this ſort of Mit is ſeldom apt to move Laugh- 
ter, more than herozck Poetry. | 


THar 
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'Trar then which ſeems generally the 
Cauſe of Laughter, is The bringing toge- 
ther of Images which have contrary addi- 
© tional Ideas, as well as ſome Reſemblance 
in the principal Idea: This Contraſt be- 

tween Ideas of Grandeur, Dignity, Sanc- 
' tity, Perfection, and Ideas of Meanneſs, 

Baſeneſs, Profanity, ſeems to be the very + 

Spirit of Burleſque ; and the greateſt Part 

of our Raillery and Jeſt are founded upon 

it. 

Wx alſo find ourſelves moved to Laughter 

by an overſtraining of Vit, by bringing Re- 
ſemblances from Subjects of a quite different 
kind from the Subject to which they are com- 
pared. * When we ſee, inſtead of the Eaſineſs, 
and natural Reſemblance which conſtitutes 
true Wit, a forced ſtraining of a Likeneſs, 
our Laugbter is apt to ariſe; as alſo, when 
the only Reſemblance is not in the Idea, 
but in the Sound of the Words. And this 
is the Matter of Laughter in the Pun. 
Lr us ſee if this Thought may not be 
confirmed in many Inſtances. If any Writin 
has obtained an high Character for Grandeur, 
Sauctity, Inſpiration, or ſublimity of Thoughts, 
and 2 of Images; the Application of 
any known Sentence of ſuch Writings to 
low, vulgar, or baſe Subjects, never fails to 
divert the Audience, and ſet them a /anugh- 
ing. This Fund of Laughter the Antients 
had by Alluſions to Homer Of this the 
Lives of ſome of the Philoſophers in Dio- 
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genes Laertius ſupply abundance of Inſtan- 
ces. Our late Burieſque Writers derive a 
great part of their Pleaſantry from their in- 
troducing. on the moſt trifling Occaſions, 
Alluſions to ſome of the bold Schemes, or 
Figures, or Sentences of the great Poets, up- 
on the moſt ſolemn. Subjects. Hudibras and 
Don Quixote will ſupply one with Inſtances 
of this in almoſt every Page. It were to be 
wiſhed that the Boldneſs of our Age had ne- 
ver carry d their ludicrous Alluſions to yet 
more venerable Writings. We know that 
Alluſions to the Phraſes of holy Hrit have 
obtained to ſome Gentlemen a Character of 
IVit, and often furniſh'd Laughter to their 
Hearers, when their Imaginations have been 
too barren to give any other Entertainment. 
But I al ro the Religious themſelves, if 
theſe Alluſions are not apt to move Langhter, 
unleſs a more ſtrong Affection of the Mind, 
a religious Horror at the Profanity of ſuch 
Allofſons, prevents their allowing themſelves 
the Liberty of /aughing at them. Now in 
this Aﬀair I fanſy any one will acknowledge 
that an Opinion of Superiority is not at all 
the Occaſion of the Laughter, 

AGAIN, any little Accident to which we 
have joined the Idea of Meanne/5, befalling 
a Perſon of great Gravity, Ability, Dignity, 
is a matter of Laughter, for the very ſame 
reaſon ; thus the ſtrange Contortions of the 
Body in a Fall, the dirty ing of a decent Dreſs, 
the natural Functions which we ſtudy to 2 

ceal 
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ceal from ſight, are matter of Laughter, when 
they occur to Obſervation in Perſons of whom 
we have high Ideas: nay, the very human 
Form has the Ideas of Diguity fo generally 
joined with it, that even in ordinary Perſons 
ſach mean Accidents are matter of Jeſt; bur 
ſtill the Jeſt is increaſed by the Dignity, Gra- 
vity, or Modeſty of the Perſon; which ſhews 
that it is this Contraſt, or Oppoſition of Ideas 
of Dignity and Meanneſs, which is the Oc- 
caſion of Laughter. Ti 
W generally imagine in Mankind ſome 
degree of i ſdom above other Animals, and 
have high Ideas of rhem on this account. If 
then along with our Notion of V iſdom in our 
Fellows, there occurs any (Inſtance of groſs 
Jnadvertence, or great Miſtake; this is a 
great cauſe of Laughter. Our Countrymen 
are very ſubject to little Trips of this kind, 
and furniſh often ſome Diverſion to their 
Neighbours, not only by Miſtakes in their 
Speech, but in Actions, Yet even this kind 
of Laughter cannot well be ſaid to ariſe from 
our Senſe of Superiority. This alone may 
give a ſedate Joy, but not be a matter of 
Laughter ; ſince we ſhall find the ſame kind 
of Laughter ariſing in us, where this Opinion 
of Superiority does not attend it: For if the 
moſt ingenious Perſon in the World, whom 
the whole Company eſteems, ſhould thro” in- 
advertent hearing, or any other miſtake, an- 
{wer quite from the Purpoſe, the whole Au- 
dience may laugh heartily, without the _ 
2 » abate- 
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abatement of their good Opinion. Thrs we 
know ſome very ingenious Men have not in 
the leaſt ſuffer'd in their Characters by an ex- 
temporary Pan, which raiſes the Laugh very 
readily; whereas a premeditated Pun, which 
diminiſhes our Opinion of a WMWriter, will ſel - 
dom raiſe any Laughter, nr. 

AGAIN, the more violent Paſlions, as 
Fear, © Anger, Sorrow, Compaſſion, are ge- 
nerally look'd upon as ſomething great and 
ſolemn ; the beholding of theſe Paſſions in a- 
nother, ſtrikes a Man with Gravity : Now if 
theſe Paſſions are artfully, or accidentally 
raiſed upon a ſmall, or a fictitious Occaſion, 

they move the Laughter of thoſe who ima- 
gine the Occaſions to be ſmall and contemp- 
tible, or who are conſcious of the Fraud: 
this is the occaſion. of the Laugh in Biting, 
as they call ſuch Deceptions. | 

AccoRD1NG to this Scheme, there mult ' 
neceſſarily ariſe a great Diverſity in Mens 
Sentiments of the Ridiculous in Actions or 
Characters, according as their Ideas of Dig- 
nity and Wiſdom are various. A truly wiſe 
Man who places the Dignity of human Na- 
ture in good Affections and ſuitable Actions, 
may be apt to /augh qt thoſe who —y 
their moſt ſolemn and ſtrong Affections about 
what, to the wiſe Man, appears perhaps very 
uſeleſs or mean. The ſame Solemnity of Be- 
haviour and Keenneſs of Paſſion, about a 
Place or Ceremony, which ordinary People 
only employ about the abſolute Ang” 
? $1 
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of Life, may make them laugh at their Bet · 
ters. When a Gentleman of Pleaſure, who 
thinks that good Fellowſhip and Gallantry 
are the only valuable Enjoyments of Life, 
obſerves Men with great Solemnity and Ear- 
neſineſs, heaping up Money, without uſing 
it, or incumbering themſelves with Purchaſes , 
and Mortgages, which the gay Gentleman 
with his paternal Revenues, thinks very filly 
Affairs, he may make himſelf very mers 
ry upon them: And the frugal Man, in his 
turn, makes the fame Jeſt of the Man of 
Pleaſure. The ſucceſsſul Gameſter, whom 
no Diſaſter forces to lay aſide the trifling Idea 
of an Amuſement in his Play, may laugh to 
ſee the ſerious Looks and Paſſions of the gra- 
veſt Buſineſs, ariſing in the Loſer, amidſt the 
Ideas of a Recreation. There is indeed in 
theſe laſt Caſes an Opinion of Superiority in 
the Laughter ; but this is not the proper oc- 
caſion of his Langhter ; otherwiſe I fee not 
how we ſhould ever meet with a compoſed 
Countenance any where: Men have their 
different Reliſhes of Life, moſt People prefer 
their own Taſte to that of others; but this 
moves no Laughter, unleſs in repreſenting the 
Purſuits of others, they do join together ſome 
whimſical Image of oppoſite Ideas. 

I'n the more polite Nations there are cer - 
tain Modes of Dreſs, Behaviour, Ceremony, 
generally received by all the better ſort, as 
they are commonly called: To theſe Modes, 
Ideas of Decency, Grandeur, and Dignity 


are 
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are generally joined ; hence Men are fond of 
imitating the Mode: And if any polite Af 
ſembly, a contrary Dreſs, Behaviour, or Ce- 
remony appear, to Which we have joined in 
our Country the contrary Ideas of Meanneſ5, 
Ruſticity, Sullenneſs, . a Laugh does ordi- 
narily ariſe, or a diſpoſition to it, in thoſe 
who have not the thorow good Breeding, or 
Reflection, to reſtrain themſelves, * 

thro' theſe cuſtomary Aſſociations. 

A ND hence we may ſee, that what is coun- 

ted ridiculous in one Age or Nation, may not | 
be ſo in another. We are apt to laugh at 
Homer, when he compares Ajax unwillingly 
retreating, to an Aſs driven out of a Corn. 

field; or when he compares him to a Boar : 

Or Uly/es toſſing all Night without Sleep 

thro' Anxiety, to a Pudding Hing on the 

Coals. Thole three Similies, have got low 

mean Ideas joined to them with us, which it 

is very probable they had not in Greece 

in Homer's days; nay, as to one of 

them, the Boar, it is well known, that in 

{ome Countries of Europe, where they have 

wild Boars for Hunting, even in our Times, 

they have not theſe low ſordid Ideas joined 

to that Animal, which we have in theſe King- 

doms, ho never ſee them but in their dirty 

Sties, or on Dunghills. This may teach us 

how impertinent a great many Jeſts are, which 

are made upon the Style of ſome other antient 
Writings, in Ages when Manners were ver 

different from ours, tho perhaps fully as ra- 

tional, and every way as human and * | 

912. 
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To the Autnor of the Dublin Journal. 


——— Ridiculum acri 
Fortius & melius magnas Arn ſecat res. 


SIX. 
O treat this Subject of Laughter 
== oravely, may ſubject the Author 
do a Cenſure, like to that which 
W Longinus makes upon a priot 
Treatiſe of the Sublime, becauſe 
wrote in a manner very unſuitable to the 
Subject. But yet it may be worth our pains 
to conſider the Effects of Laughter, and the 
Ends for which it was implanted in our Na- 
ture, that thence we may know the pro 
Ule of it: which may be done in the follow- 
ing Obſervations. | | 
Firſt, WE may obſerve, that Laughter, 
like many other Diſpoſitions of our Mind, 
is neceſſarily pleaſant to us, when it begins 
in the natural manner, from ſome Perceprion 
in the Mind of ſomething ludicrous, and does 
not take its riſe. uanaturally from external | 
Motions in the Body, Every one is conſci- 
: | | ous 
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ous that a State of | Laughter is an eaſy and 
agreeable State, that the Recurring or Sug- 
geſtion of ludicrous Images tends to diſpel 
Fretfulne/s, Anxiety, or Sorrow, and to re- 
duce the Mind to an eaſy, happy State; as 
on the other hand, an caſy and happy State 

is that in which we are moſt lively and acute 
in perceiving the Ludicrous in Objects: Any 
thing that gives us Pleaſure, puts us alſo in 
a fitneſs for Laughter, when ſomething ridi- 
culous occurs; and ridiculous ObjeQs'occur- - 
ring to a four'd Temper, will be apt to re- 
cover it to Eaſineſs. The implanting then a 
Senſe of the Ridiculous, in our Nature, was 
giving us an Avenue to Pleaſure, and an eaſy 
Remedy for Diſcontent and Sorrow. © © 

Again, Laughter, like other Affections, 
is very contagious ; our Whole Frame is fo 
ſociable, that one merry Countenance may 
diffuſe Chearfulneſs to many; nor are they 
all Fools who are apt to laugh before th 
know the Jeſt, however curioſity in wiſe 
Men may reſtrain it, that their Attention 
may be kept awake. © pI | 

W are diſpoſed: by Laughter to a good + 
Opinion of the Perſon who raiſes it, if nei- | 
ther our ſelves nor out Friends are made the 
Butt. Laughter is none of the ſmalleſt | 
Bonds of common Friendſhips, tho it be of -" 
leſs conſequence in great Heroick Friendihips : 
Ir an Object, Action or Event be truly 
great in every reſpect, it will have no natu- 
ral Relation or Reſemblance to any thing 
Vol. I. "2 | mean 
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mean or baſe; and conſequently, no mean 
Idea can be joined to it with any natural 
Reſemblance. If we make ſome forced re- 
mote Jeſts upon ſuch Subjects, they can 
never be pleaſing to a Man of Senſe and 
Reflection, but raiſe Contempt of the Ridi- 
culer, as void of juſt Senſe of thoſe things 
which are truly great. As to any great and 
truly ſublime Sentiments, we may perhaps 
find that, by a playing upon Words, they 
may be applied to a trifling or mean Action, 
or Object; but this Application will not di- 
miniſh our high Idea of the great Sentiment. 
He muſt be of a poor trifling Temper who 
would loſe his reliſh of the Grandeur and 
Beauty of that noble Sentence of Holy Writ, 
mentioned in a former Paper, from the Doc- 
tors Application of it. Virgil Traveſty "wp 
often come into an ingenious Man's Head, 
when he reads the Original, and make him 
uncaly with impertinent . Interruptions ; but 
will never diminiſh his Admiration of Vir- 
gil. Who diſlikes that Line in Homer, by 
which Diogenes the Cynick anſwered a Neigh- 
bour at an Execution, who was inquiring into 
the Cauſe of the Criminal's Condemnation ? 
(which had been the Counterfeiting of the 
antient Purple) 


"Earafs Toggves©- avd]O- x) H regain. 


Let any of our Wits try their Mettle in ridi- 
culing the Opinion of a good and wiſe Mind 
governing the whole Univerſe ; let them try 

a to 
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to ridicule Integrity and Honeſty, Gratitude, 
Generoſity, or the Love of one's Country, 
accompanied with Wiſdom. All their Art 
will never diminiſh the Admiration which we 
muſt have for ſuch Diſpoſitions, wherever 

we obſerve them pure and unmixed with an 
low views, or any Folly in the Exerciſe of 
% ͤ O02 BRINE. 207 HOSE 

WHEN in any Object there is a Mixture 
of what is truly great along with ſomething 
weak or mean, Ridicule may, with a weak 
Mind which cannot ſeparate the great from 
the mean, bring the whole into Diſeſteem, or 
make the whole appear weak or contempti- 
ble: But with a Perſon of juſt Diſcernment and 
Reflection it will have no other Effect, but to 
ſeparate what is great from what is not ſo. 

Wu any Object either good or evil is 
aggravated and increaſed by the Violence of 
our Paſſions, or an Exthuſtaſtick Admiration, 
or Fear, the Application of Ridicule is the 
readieſt way to bring down our high Imagi- 
nations to a Conformity to the real Moment 
or Importance of the Affair. Ridicule gives 
our Minds as it were a bend to the contrary 
ſide ; ſo that upon Reflection they may be 


more capable of ſettling in a juſt Conformity 
to Nature. 


LAUGHTER is received in a different 
manner by the Per ſon ridiculed, accordi 
as he who uſes the Ridicule evidences | 
Nature, Friendſhip, and Eſteem of the Per- 
lon whom he laughs at; or the contrary. 
H 2 TE 
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Tu enormous Crime or grievous Cala- 
mity of another, is not of it {elf a Subject 
which can be naturally turned into Ridicule: 
The former raiſes Horror in us, and Hatred; 
and the latter Piry. When Laughten ariſes 
on ſuch occaſions, it is not excited by the 
Guilt or the Miſery. To obſerve the Con- 
torſions of the Human Body in the Air, upon 
the blowing up of an Enemy's Ship, may 
raiſe Laughter in thoſe who do nor reflect 
on the Mony and Diſtreſs of the Sufferers ; 
but the reflecting on this Diſtreſs, could never 
move Laughter of it ſelf, So ſome fantaſtick . 
Circumſtances accompanying a Crime may 
raiſe. Laughter; but a piece of cruel Barba- 
it), or treacherous Villany, of it ſelf muſt 
raiſe, very contrary Paſſions. A Jeſt is not 
ordinary in an Impeachment of a Criminal, 
or an lavective Oration: It rather diminiſhes 
than increaſes the Abhorrence. in the Audi» 
ence, and may juſtly raiſe Contempt of the 
Orator for an unnatural Affectation of Wit. 
Jeſting is ſtill more unnatural in Diſcourſes 
deſigu d to move Compaſſion toward the 
diſtreſſed. A forced unnatural Ridicule on 
either of theſe occaſions, muſt be apt to 
raiſe in the guilty or the miſerable Hatred a- 
gainſt the Laughter ; ſince it muſt be ſuppo- 
ied. to flow from Hatred in him toward the 
Object of his Ridicule, or from want of all 
Compaſſion, The guilty will take Laughter 
to be a Triumph over him as contemptible ; 
the miſerable will interpret it as 2 of 
| cart, 
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Heart, and Inſenſibility of the Calamities of 
another. This is the natural Effect of join- 
ing to either of theſe Objects, mean ludicrous 
Ideas. 2 MD 2 - SWINE 2 
Ir ſmaller Faults, ſuch as are not incon- 
ſiſtent with a Character in the main amiable, 
be ſet in a ridiculous Light, the guilty are 
apt to be made ſenſible of their Folly, more 
than by a bare grave Admonition. In many 


lence of ſome Paſſion, we get ſuch Enthn/7 
aſtick Apprehenſions of ſome Objects, as lead 


oppoſite Ideas or Images, allays this Euthu- 
Aer; and, if this be done with good Nature, 
it may be the leaſt offenſive, and moſt effec- 

tual Reproof 49a 
it does not appear to flow from kindneſs, is 
apt to be extremely provoking; ſince the 
applying of mean Ideas to our Conduct, diſ- 
covers Contempt of us in the Ridiculer, and 
that he deſigns to make us contemprible to 

others. 8 
RipicuLe applied to thoſe Qualities or 
Circumſtances in one of our Companions, 
which neither he nor the Ridiculer thinks 4z/- 
honourable, is agreeable to every one; the 
Butt himſelf is as well pleas'd as any in Com- 
any. | | 

| ; Rib 1CULE upon any ſmall Micfortune 
or Injury, which we have received with ſor- 
f row or keen reſentment, when it is applied 
by a third Perſon, with appearance of good 
H 3 Nature, 


of our faults, occafion'd by too great Vio- 


us to juſtify our Conduct : The joining of 


R1D1cuLs upon the ſmalleſt faults, when 


>. 
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Nature, is exceeding uſeful to abate our Con. 
. cern or Reſentment, and to reconcile. us to 
the Perſon who injured us, if he does not 
perſiſt in his Injury. 2 

FROM this Conſideration of the EVect.s 
of Laughter, it may be eaſy to ſee for what 
Cauſe, or End, a Senſe of the ridiculous was 
implanted in Human Nature, and how it 
ought to be managed. _. 

IT is plainly of conſiderable Moment in 
Human Society. It is often a great occa- 
ſion of Pleaſure, and enlivens our Conver- - 
fation exceedingly, when it is conducted by 
good Nature. It ſpreads a pleaſantry of Tem- 
per over Multitudes at once; and one merry 
ealy Mind may by this means diffuſe a like 
' Diſpoſition over all who are in Company. 
' There is nothing of which we are more com- 

municative than of a ay Zeſt : And many 
a Man who is incapable of obliging us other- 
wiſe, can oblige us by his Mirth, and really 
inſinuate himſelf into our kind Affections, 
and good Wiſhes. 8 

Bur chis is not all the Uſe of Laughter, 
It is well known, that our Paſſions of every 
kind lead us into wild Enthiſiaſtic Appre- 
hen ſions of their ſeveral Objects. When any 
Object ſeems great in compariſon of our 
ſelves, our Minds are apt to run into a per- 
fect Veneration : When an Object appears 
formidable, a weak Mind will run into a 
Panick, an unreaſonable, impotent Horror, 
Now in both theſe Caſes, by our Senſe 0 

rhe 
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the ridiculous, we are made capable of Re- 
lief from any pleaſant, ingenious Well-wiſher, 
by more effectual Means, than the moſt ſo- 
lemn, ſedate reaſoning. Nothing is ſo proper- 
ly applied to the fal/e Grandeur, either of 
Good or Evil, as Ridicule: Nothing will 


ſooner prevent our exceſſive Admiration f 


mix d Grandeur, or hinder our being led by 
that, which is, perhaps, really great in ſuch 
an Object, to imitate alſo and approve what 
is really nean. E 

I QuesT10N not but the Jeſt of Elijab 
upon the falſe Deity, whom his Countrymen 
had fer up, has been very effectual to rectify 
their Notions of the Divine Nature; as we 
find that like Jeſts have been very ſeaſonable 
in other Nations. Baal, no doubt, had been 
repreſented as a great Perſonage of uncon- 
querable Power: But how ridiculous does 
the Image appear, when the Prophet ſets be- 
fore them, at once, the poor Ideas which 
muſt ariſe from ſuch a limitation of Nature 
as could be repreſented by their Statues, and 
the high Ideas of Omniſcience, and Omnipo« 
tence, with which the People declared them- 
ſelves poſſeſſed by their Invocation. Cry 
aloud, either he is talking, or purſumg, or 
he is on a Jeurney, or he is aſleep. 

T #15 Engine of Ridicule, no doubt, may 
be abuſed, and have a bad Effet upon a 
weak Mind ; but with Men of any Reflec- 
tion, there is little fear that it will ever be 
very pernicious. An Attempt of Ridicule 

H 4 before 
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before ſuch Men, upon a Subject evety way 


great, is ſure to return upon the Author of 
it. One might dare the boldeſt Wit in Com- 


pany with Men of Senſe, to make a Jeſt up- 


on a compleatly great Action, or Character. 
Let him try the Story of Scipio and his Fair 
Captive, upon the taking of Cartagena; or 
the old Story of Pylades and Oreſtes; I 
fanſy he would ſooner appear in a Fool's Coat 
himſelf, than he could put either of theſe 
Characters in ſuch a Dreſs. The only danger 
is in Objects of a mixed Nature before Peo- 
ple of little Judgment, who by Jeſts upon 
the weak ſide, are ſometimes led into Neg- 
lect, or Contempt, of that which is truly 
valuable in any Character, Inſtitution, or 
Office. And this may ſhew us the Imper- 
tinence, and pernicious Tendency of general 
undiſtinguiſhed Jeſts upon any Character, or 
Office, which has been too much over: rated. 
But, that Ridicule may be ahued, does not 
prove it uſeleſs, or unneceſſary, more than 
a like poſſibility of Abuſè would prove all 
our Senſes, and Paſſions, impertinent, or 
hurtful. Ridicule, like other edged Tools, may 
do good in a wiſe Man's hands, tho Fools 
may cut their Fingers with it, or be injurious 
to an unwary By-ſtander. 
Tun Rules to avoid Abuſe of this kind 
of Ridicule, are, Firſt, Either never to at- 
tempt Ridicule upon what is every way great, 
whether it be any great Being, Character, 
or Sentiments Or, if our Wit muſt ſome- 
= times 
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times run into Alluſions, on low occafions, 
to the Expreſſions of great Sentiments, Let 


it not be in weak Company, who have not 2 


juſt diſternment f true Grandeur. And, 
Secondly, Concerning Objects of a mixed 
Nature, partly great, and partly mean, Let 
us never turn the meanneſs into Ridicule, 
without acknowledging what 1s truly great, 
and paying a juſt Veneration to it. In this 
ſort of jeſting we ought to be cautious of our 
Company. _ | | 88 


Diſcit enim citius, meminirque li bentius illud, 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat & ae one” - 
| | or. 


ANoTatR valuable Purpoſe of  Ridicule 
is with relation to ſmaller /zces, which are 
often more effectually corrected by Ridicule, 
than by grave Admonition. Men have been 
laughed out of Faults which a Sermon could 
not reform; nay, there are many little Iude- 
cencies Which are n__—_— to be mentioned 
in ſuch ſolemn Diſcourſes. Now Nidicule 
with Contempt or Iil. Nature, is indeed always 
irritating and offenſive ; but we may, by 
teſtifying a juſt Eſteem for the good Qualities 
of the Perſon ridiculed, and our Concern for 
his Intereſts, let him ſee that our Ridicule of 
his Weakneſs flows from Love to him, and 
then we may hope for a good Effect. This 
then is another neceſſary Rule, That along 
with our ridicule of ſmaller faults we ſhould 
always join Evidences of good Nature and 
Eſteem. As 


/ # 
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As to Jeſis upon Imperfettions, which 
one cannot amend, I cannot fee of what uſe 
they can be : Men of Senſe cannot reliſh ſuch 
Jeſts; fooliſh trifling Minds may by them 
be led to deſpiſe the trueſt Merit, which is 
not exempted from the caſual Misfortunes of 
our Mortal State. If theſe Imperfections oc- 
cur along with a vitious Character, againſt 
which People ſhould be alarmed and cauti- 
oned, it is below a wiſe Man to raiſe Aver- 
ſions to bad Men from their neceſſary Infir- 


mities, when they have a juſter handle from 
their vitious Diſpoſitions. 2 
. I $HALL conclude this Eſſay with the 
words of Father Malebranche, upon the laſt 
Subject of Laughter, the ſmaller Misfortunes + 
of others. That Author amidſt all his Viſions 
thews ſometimes as fine Senſe as any of his 
Neighbours. Book IV. Ch. XIII. 
* THERE is nothing more admirabl 

* contrived than thoſe natural Correſponden- 
ces obſervable between the Incl:inations of 
Mens Minds and the Motions of their Bo- 
dies. All this ſecret Cham-Work is a 
Miracle, which can never ſufficiently be 
* admired or underſtood, Upon Senſe of 
* ſome ſurprizing Evil. which appears too 
* ſtrong for one to overcome with his own 
ſtrength, he raiſes, ſuppoſe, a lo Cry This 
Cry forced onr by the Diſpoſition of our 
Machine, pierces the Ears of thoſe who are 
near, and makes them underſtand it, let 
them be of what Nation or Quality ſoever: 


For 
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For it is the Cry of all Nations, and all 


Conditions, as indeed it ought to be. It 
raiſes a Commotion in their Brain, — and 
makes them run to give Succour without 
ſo much as knowing it. It ſoon obliges 
their Mill to deſire, and their Under ſtand. 
ing to contrive, provided that it was juſt 
and according to the Rules of Society. For 
an indiſcreet Outery made upon no occa- 
ſion, or out of an idle Fear, produces, in 
the Aſſiſtants, Indignation or Laughter 
inſtead of Pity.— That indiſcreet Cr 

naturally produces Aver ſion, and deſire of 
revenging the Affront offered to Nature, 
if he that made it without cauſe, did it wil- 
fully: But it ought only to produce the 
Paſſion of Deriſion, mingled with ſome 


« Compaſſion, without Averſion or defire of 
Revenge, if it were a e that is a 
f 


falſe Appearance of a pre 


pg Exigency. 
which cauſed the Clamour. For Scoff or 


Ridicule is neceſſary to re-aſſure and cor- 
rect the Man as fearful ; and Compaſſion 
to ſuccour him as weak. Tis impoſlible 
to conceive any thing better 9 


J am, Sir, 
„ Dou very humble Servant, 
PHILOMEIDES. 
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r Readers will remember, that 
TY MIS in a former Paper, I endeayoured 
do ſhew, that Nature having im- 
TORE planted in us a Principle of Bene- 
volence, the Purſuits of it muſt 
neceſſarily be attended with great and real 
Pleaſure. For our Creator, who has made 
nothing in vain, has given us no Deſires 
without making ample Proviſion for the 
Gratification of them. I now proceed to 
illuſtrate farther this Subject, by giving Inſtan- 
ces of ſome of thoſe ul Effects, which 
Benevolence has upon thoſe generous Minds 
that are animated by it. 2: 
Bur before Igo any farther, it may not 
be unneceſſary to obviate an Objection, which 
ſome Gentlemen have drawn from the Love 
F Praiſe, ſo natural to all Mankind, againſt 


the Sincerity of our Benevolence, and con- 
ſequently 
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ſequently the reality of any Happineſs de- 
— this that Channel. Noble aud virtuons 
Actions, ſay they, beget the Eſteem and Ap - 
plauſè, not only of ſuch as immediately reap 
the Benefit of them, but even of the uncon- 
cerned and diſtant Spectatoru. This creates 
great Triumph of Heart, and makes the Mind 
enamour d of its own Perfectinus and Supe- 
riority. So that in our beſt Actions, inſtead 
of honeſtly intending the good of others, or 
taking any real Pleaſure in it, we only are 
. to Seif« Love, and /catter our Fa- 

vours with a more liberal Hand, becauſe we 
are ſure of a plentiful Harveſt of Reputation . 
in return. This would be all true, if the 
firſt Motive to the doing of good were the 
Praiſe that accompanies it; but when we do 
204 to a Man, becauſe we /ove bis Perſon, I 
lieve no one will affirm, that we have any 
ſuch expectation in reverſion, however plea- 
ſing it may prove to us aſterwards, to receive 
decent Expreſſions of Gratitude. Beſides, 
ſince to place our E/feem on a worthy Object 
is equally pleaſant as to be our ſelves in the 
Eſteem of others, the Love of ſuch Eſteem, 
inſtead of arguing our Afe&#:0ns to be alto- 
gether of the eb kind, ſeems no con- 
temptible Proof of the contrary ; in regard, 
even the Picture of our own Minds never 
yields us ſuch full Delight, as when we find, 
or imagine, it promotes the Pleaſure of the 
World about us. 


Bur 
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Bur whether Benevolence be only an Ef. 
fect of Se Love, or à diſtin Principle 
from it, it is certain, that the conſtant Exer. 
ciiſe of it is a Source of continual and unſpeak- 

able Joy; and that wherever the Vigor of 
it has been impaired thro? the Violence of con- 
trary Paſſions, a Man has but a very uneaſy 
and melancholy time of it. We find no Plea- 
ſure in a Place, whenever we begin to dif- 
reliſh the Company in it; fo that L:fe muſt be 
a Burden to him that loves not Society. 
And we know "oy well, that what endears 
any Place to us, ſuch as that of our Birth, 
. Education, or long Reſidence, is not ſo much 
the Memory of the Place it ſelf, as thoſe 
Ideas of ſocial Pleaſure that crowd in along 
with it, and at laſt become inſeparable from 
it. Thus the [nanimate Beauties of Nature 
receive additional Charms from the good Af 
fectious of thoſe who behold them; and our 
Enjoyment of them is heighten'd by our be- 
ing /ocial as well as curious Beings. 
WHERE is there any other Enjoyment 
in Life, that has not its /ea/onimg from the 
ſame Principle, and does not loſe its moſt 
delicious reliſh, whenever it is made a Mono- 
poly? What is it draws Men into Luxury and 
High-lrving, but only to enjoy the Company 
of their Friend, agreeable to the old homely 
Engliſh Phraſe, which calls that fort of Life 
Good-fellowſhip ? The ſame might alſo be 
ſhewn of all the other Entertainments of 
Senſe, and much more in thoſe that gratify 
| | our 
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our internal and ſuperior Faculties. We do 
but deceive our ſelves, when we imagine that 
in our Purſuits after Pleaſure we are drivin 
on a Game excluſive of the reſt of Mankind, 

and that our higheſt De/zghr conſiſts in ap- 
propriating the Prey. The Pleaſures of 
Friendſhip are at the bottom of far the great- 
er part of our Deſigns, and often influence 
us in a manner unperceived by our ſelves. 
For in them it is, that we find the trueſt and 
moſt ſubſtantial Felicity, where the Inter- 
courſe of Kzndneſi, and Participation of 
Sentiments give a perpetual increaſè and ad- 
dition of Pleaſure. Minds thus united are 
like obverted Mirrors, endleſly reflecting, 
and reflected in each other; and by that means 
renew the Images of their common Joys lo oft, 
that they become infinite, and multiply their 
pleaſing Forms the more, as we contemplate 
them the longer; contrary to the Nature of 
all /enſual Pleaſures, which give but a ſingle 
Tranſport, and immediately vaniſh. Thus 
the Pleaſure of loving any one amiable Qua- 
lity in another, is of longer continuance than 
all the Gratifications of. Sex/# put together. 2 
Theſe are Bubbles that break as ſoon as they 
are formed, and owe all their Beauty to bor- 
rowed Colours ; the other is durable as the 
Diamond, and 2 beſt, when viewed by 
its own native Light. 

To this we may add, that as the ſureſt 
Method to diſtinguiſh real from imaginary 
Goods, is to try whether they produce rhe 


ſame 


* 
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ſame Delight in Fruition, which t 3 
mis d in Expectation; ſo in this As 1 * 2 
Pleaſures. of Society have the Advantage of 
all others. For whereas other Pleaſures are 
ſtrong in the Imagination, and feeble in the 
Senſe ; theſe, on the contrary, where they 
take their riſe from an honeſt and ſincere 
Afettion, have a Degree of Strength and 
. Lrvelineſs in the Senſe, which the Imagi- 
nation is utterly incapable of reaching. This 
is evident in Poetry, where we meet frequent-. 
ly with very exact and ſurprizing Deſcriptions 
of things which ſtrike the external Senſes, 
while it is the moſt difficult thing in the Art, 
and what very few have ſucceeded in, to 
paint the charming Emotions of Love and 
Friendſhip right: The Reaſon for which can 
be no other than this, that in the former 
Caſe we are able to draw fairer than the Lyfe; 
but in the latter, always come ſhort: of it. 
The Strokes are indeed too fine and delicate 
to be expreſs'd any otherwile than by the 
Hand of Nature her ſelf, on the living Tablet 
of the Heart. 5 +26; 

Now if common Friendſhip, which is only 
partial Benevolence, be capable of producing 
ſo much Pleaſure and lo many amiable Ef. 
feats, how much larger a Field of ' Foy mult 
they have, whole Ahectious take in a greater 
Compaſs, and are comprehenſive of Multi- 
trades ? If loving only one, or a few Friends, 

| Yields ſuch a — and eaſy Delight, what 
an inexhauſtible Fund of Vtiefaliun _ 
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they have, that are carried away with the 
Love of their Country, or a generous Concern 
for the Welfare of Mankind; who are ſharers 
in all that belongs to the whole human Race, 
and extend their Proſpects thro' the Womb of 
Futurity to Generations unborn? A Diſpo- 
ſition to Goodneſs, even when confined with- 
in a very narrow Circle, is attended with the 
ſofteſt and moſt charming Ser/atzons that can 
pony enter, into the Heart of Man. And 
urely the more extenſive that Principle is 
in us, we muſt receive the more of thoſe a- 
greeable Senſations, To be thus diſpoſed is 
to reſemble the great and bountiful Author of 

Nature, and to partake of that Happineſs 
which is Infinite and Divine. The confine- 
ment of Affection is certainly a Defect, and 
of courſe can be attended with no 70% but 
what are little and confined, in compariſon of 
thoſe felt by great and generous Souls; ſuch 
as have either ſaved a ſinking ate from Y- 
ranny and Deſtruttion ; brought a vitious and 
barbarons People under the reſtraint of good 
Laws, and a regular Government ; reformed 
a blind and ſuperſtitions Age, and recovered 
Men from a Spirit of Madneſs, Cruelty, and 
Bigotry; or who have benefited Mankind, 
and made Life more eaſy and comfortable, 
by the Invention of aoble and uſeful Arts. 
Souls of this make, as they ſhew the higheſt 
Perfection of human Virtue, ſo they cannot 
but enjoy a proportionable Degree of Hap- 
þimeſs in the exerciſe of it, and anticipate in 

Vol. I. 1 this 
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this Life the Joys of another, not ſubje to 


thoſe Viciſſitudes and Diſappointments which 
are to be met with below. * 


Hic Manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſe, 
S410 Sacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat : 
Quique pii Vates, aut Phebo digna locuti: 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes: ' 
Quique ſur memores alios fecere merendo: 
Ommbus his nivea cinguntur Tempora Vitta. Vir. 


'T1s true, no Man ever was, or will be 
able to exert his Good- will to that degree, 
that the whole Diver ſe ſhall feel the imme- 
diate Effects of it; and but very few have it 
10 their power to promote the Intereſt either 
of a large Society, or of any conſiderable 
number of their Fellow-creatures, in ſo ex- 
tenſive a manner as a generous. Mind would 
deſire, Yer ſtill there is none among us but 
what is capable of having a remote Influence 
on the #nzverſal Good. Every one has a cer- 
tain czrcle of Acquaintance, which, without 
a Pun, may be called the Sphere of his Acti- 
vity ; wherein he has room to employ all his 
ſocial Affection, and by putting one ſmall 
part in Motion, propagate in ſome meaſure 
the happy Impulſe thro' the whole Sy/tem. 
Philoſophers rell us, that the leaſt Degree of 
Motion in the material World communicates 
it ſelf far and wide thro' the Dominions of 
Nature ; and certainly the moral World is 
not leſs ſuſceptible of Action than the natural. 
When we can do no more, the Example of an 
moffenſtve Life is an Act of Benevolence to 

Mankind, 


P 
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Mankind, as it may influence others, of 
greater Abilities, to ſubdue their ſelſſb Ap. 
petites, the natural Conſequence of which 
will be ſetting them on Pur ſuits of a more 
generous kind; ſince it is only exceſſive In- 
dulgence of the former, that hinders Mens re- 
gularly and chiefly applying themſelves to the 
latter. But tho this were not ſo, the Plea- 
ſures of Benevolence would nevertheleſs ſtill 
remain in Vigor. For it is of the Eſſence of 
that godlike Principle to rejoice in the Hap- 
pineſs of others, not as the Effect of our ows 
Power, that being the Language of Pride 
and Self Intereſt, but as a thing intrinſically” 
good, let whoever be the Cauſes or In- 
ſlruments of it. And a virtuous Mind can 
never want Occaſions of thus reſoicing, while 
we have a merciful Creator over us, who is 
daily conveying his Favours, and ſhowerin 
down Bleſſings on all the Children of Men. 

Tuus is ſocial Virtue not only the Cauſe 
of future Advantages and Pleaſures, but in 
the very Exerciſe of it a Spring of preſent 
Peace, Joy and Satisfaction. 


Jam, Sir, 


Tour very bumble Servant, 
H1BERNICUS. 
12 N? 14. 
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To the AurHOR of the Dublin Journal. 


Quæ res in ſe neque conſilium neque modum 
Habet ullum, eam conſulio regere non potes.. 
E R. 


86 £7 4 

HERE arc a great many Things 
in Human Nature, and which we 
meet with innumerable Inſtances 
of in the ordinary Occurrences 
| of Life, which it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to reduce to a Syſtem, or account for by 
thoſe Principles, which either ought, or uſuall 

do govern Mankind in their Purſuits. We 
all know, or at leaſt 'tis only want of a little 
Reflection that hinders us from doing ſo, what 
are the trueſt Adyantages of Life, and the real 
Bleſſings it affords, We are alſo well enough 
acquainted with our own Hearts, to know 
what Objects pleaſe us moſt ; or, which is 
the ſame thing in other words, wherein we 
place our greateſt Happineſs. Nor are Men 
commonly ſo wanting in Sagacity, as not to 


be able to diſcern; unleſs in ſome nice and 
per- 


* 
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. Caſes, the likelieſt and moſt proba- 
le Means of compaſſing the Ends they pro- 
poſe. Vet, notwithſtanding all this, there 
are frequent Appearances in our Conduct, that 
contradict, not only all cool Notions of Rea- 
ſon and Intereſt, but even the known Diſpo- 
ſition, and governing Inclinations of the Per- 
ſons in whom they break out. 
How oft have we ſeen Men of excellent 
Senſe and Reflection, and of great Benignity 
of Mind, and Nobleneſs of Temper, at ſome 
times turn intolerably peeviſh, and give a 
looſe to very indecent and unreaſonable Paſ- 
ſions 2 Perſons very liberal and generous, 
have upon ſome Occafions ſhewn themſelves 
exceedingly narrow and cloſe-fifted ; as, on 
the other hand, ſome, whoſe known Cha- 
rater was Avarice, have been found to ſquan- 
der away in an Inſtant, what they had ſtaryed 
themſelves for whole Years to amaſs. Many 
noble * who have had a juſt Contempt 
of the World, and clear Views of the Vauity 
of thoſe things the bulk of Mankind ſet their 
Hearts upon, have yet frequently dwindled 
from their Character, and appeared as whim- 
ſical in ſome Inftances, as the unthinking 
Crowd, that place their whole Happineſs in 
the Goods of Fortune, and the imaginary 
Enjoyment of ſuperfluous Poſſeſſions, or the 
yer more airy Satisfactions of Pomp and 
Pageantry. 4 
Trae Roman Story has given us a remark- 
able Inſtance of what I am now ſaying, in 
I 3 the 
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the Perſon of Valerius Poplicola. That 


great Man, who was choſen Conſul quickly 
after the Expulſion of Tarquin, and the Diſſo- 
lation of the Monarchy, had built himſelf 
a ſtately Houle on an Eminence, very conſpi- 


cuous, becauſe hanging over the molt publick 


Place in the City, the Seat of their Courts of 


Juſtice, and uſual refort of the Common- 
wealth. The Magnificence of the Fabrick, 
and the Grandeur of the Situation gave a 
Jealouly to a haughty People, who ſo lately 
had recovered their Liberty, that a private 
Citizen could have no other ule for (oh an 
Habitation, than to be the Seat of a future 
Tyranny. Valerius was no ſooner acquainted 
with this Murmur running among the People, 
than he called an Aſſembly, aſſered them of 
his Zeal for the publick Liberty, and promiſed 
them, that the Houſe he had built, ſhould 
be no Obſtacle to their eaſy and ſecure En- 
joyment of that Freedom they had ſo glorioul- 
ly purchaſed. The next Morning preſented 
— the Effects of their Conſul's Promiſe. 
The Houſe was found demoliſh'd, and the 
very Hill, upon which it ſtood, levelled, by 
his Order. The People were filled at once 
with Admiration and Regret ; and no Praiſes 
were thought ſufficient for a Man who had 
ſhewn, by ſo generous a Sacrifice, how much 
he preferred the Tranquillity of his Country 
to his own Satisfaction, or the Splendor of 
his Family, | 


Ong 
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Ox would be very apt to believe, that 
a Soul of this brave and happy Temper, that 
had ſhewn ſo much Maſtery over it ſelf, ſhould 
have becn Proof in every other Inſtance to 
the Charms of empty Shew, and vain Oſten- 
tation. Vet how little of this appears in the 
ſame Man's Conduct on another Occaſion ? 
The Capitol, lately finiſhed, is to be dedi- 
cated. The Performance of this great Solem- 
nity is to be by one of the Conſuls. Horatius, 
who is Valorius's Collegue in that Office, e- 
qually ambitious as himſelf of the Honour, 
refers it to the Lot, which of them ſhall ob- 
rain it. The Gods declare againſt Valerius. 
He is obliged to take the Command of the 
Army upon him, and march out againſt the 
Enemies of his Country. The Honour of an 
Employment, which a wiſe and good Man 
would in his cool thoughts prefer to an 
other in the World, is no Relief from the 
Vexation he feels at the gaudy Appearance of 
his Rival on a Holiday. While Glory, Vic- 
rory, and the Safety of the Commonwealth 
depend on his Motions, he is only taken up 
with contriving Methods of diſappointing his 
Competitor's imaginary Felicity. To do this, 
he diſpatches a Meſſenger, on the Day of the 
Dedication of the Capitol, to carry Horatius 
the falſe News of his Son being dead in the 
Camp. The fatal Meſſage is delivered, juſt 
as Horatius is beginning the Ceremony. 
His Courage, however, will not ſuffer him 
to deſiſt from performing the Solemnities; 


14 and 
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and the Meſſenger is coolly diſmiſſed with a 


Charge, that the Deceaſed ſhould be honour 
ably buried, Thus two great Men make 
themſelves memorable Examples of the Force 
which Humour and Caprice may have upon 
the Human Mind. For let us ſuppoſe Popli- 
cola acted either by Reaſon, Intereſt, or Am- 
bition, it was certainly inconſiſtent with any 
of them, to prefer a Fool's Bauble to a Sta- 
tion which put him at the Head of his Coun- 
try, both in reſpect of Power and Dignity ; 
and afforded him the Means of doing great 
Good, and conſequently of procuring - ſub. 
ſtantial Honour. And on the other hand, 
what a Deluſion muſt it have been that could 
make ſuch a Man as Hiſtory repreſents Fora» 
tius to us, become ſo enchanted with a Farce, 
as to ſuppreſs the Motions of Humanity, when 
himſelf had loſt a Son, and his Country a 
Patriot? | 
EqQuaLLy difficult to be accounted for 
arc a great many Occurrences we every da 
behold in common Life. There is a Freakiſhs 
neis which makes Men very often fall into 
Extravagancies they deteſt, in the ſame in- 
ſtant they commit them. We ſee ſometimes 
that what we are going to do is a weak and 
toolith thing, and yet we perſiſt in a Reſo- 
lution we are ſure will be attended with Pain 
and Repenrance. Lovers are never more apt 
to ſquabble with one another than in the 
moſt violent Tranſports of Affection; and 
many a tender Friendſhip has been — 
: wit 
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with the mutual R of both Parties, who 
deliberately withſtood their own Happineſs, 
I believe, more than one half of the Quarrels 
and Diſorders which have happened among 
Mankind, have been owing to Cauſes very 
foreign, either to the Intereſt or Inclinations 
of the Parties embroiled with each other, 
and have proceeded from Motives undiſcerned 
by the Perſons themſelves ; the main Springs 
of our Actions being very frequently, like 
thoſe of a Machine, hard to be diſcovered, 
becauſe hid far within the Work. 

SOMETIMES it is Pride and Obſtina 
which makes us thus inconſiſtent with Rea- 
| ſon and . Ourſelves. We have taken up a 

Reſolution raſhly, and then think it below us 
to retract it. At other times we entertain 
groundleſs Suſpicions of our Friends, and 
thoſe we converſe with, and by that means 
are led into a thouſand Miſinterpretations of 
all their Words and Actions; and ſometimes 
are ſo wonderfully quick of Apprehenſion, 
as to draw Miſchief from their very Looks. 
During the continuance of ſuch Impreſſions, 
it is hardly poſſible but our Conduct muſt be 
very irregular and unſteady. Ill Company 
and Example is another Source both of whim- 
ſical Behaviour, and vitious or fooliſh Elec- 
tions. Our virtuous Affections themſelves, 
when not brought under a due Regulation and 
Balance, may betray us into Actions the moſt 
contradictory. to Virtue and good Senſe. 
Miſtaken Notions of the World will be apt 


do 
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to lead us into unreaſonable Expectations 5 
and the conſequent Diſappointment four our 
Temper, and alter the whole Frame of our 
Minds. And to compleat our Misfortune, 
Bigotry and Superſtition, a rainy Day, or an 
Eaſterly Wind, have ſometimes Influence e- 
nough upon us to thwart our moſt rational 
and beſt · concerted Deſigns, and make us deny 
our ſelves our deareſt and nobleſt Enjoyments. 

ME ſubject to theſe Infirmities, as we 
all are in ſome degree or other, ought to be 
very mild, and make great allowances for 
the failings of their Neighbours; and not 
form their Notions of a Man's whole Cha- 
racter from ſome little Slips in his Behaviour. 
A Man's being now and then peeviſh,' is no 
juſt Reaſon for branding him with III- nature. 
Job was a Miracle of Patience, at the ſame 
time that the Severity of his Affliction pro- 
voked him to curſe the Day of his Birth, 
And the Inſtance I have given of Poplicola, 
is no Proof of his being a Man eaſily puffed 
up. with Vain-glory and falſe Grandeur, who, 
in the whole Courle of his Lite, had eviden- 
ced ſo much true Greatneſs and Moderation 
of Mind. We do not reckon Men valiant, 
who are inflamed with Brandy, or elevated 
with the Sound of a Trumpet ; nor call that 
Generoſity, which is the Effect of ſome ſud- 
den Impulſe of Vanity. And for the ſame 
Reaſon, we ought not to put an ill Conſtruc- 
tion upon thole Eſcapes in Behaviour and 
Manners which are the Effects of external 
05 I Caulcs, 
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Cauſes, and do not flow from Principle, and 
a ſettled Way wardneſs of Diſpoſition, 

Nxxr to downright quarrelling with Men 
on the ſcore of ſuch little Humours and Blind- 
ſides, the fooliſheſt thing in the World is to 
endeavour to argue them out of them. We 
may as well attempt to ſtop the Current of 
a River, as charm a Man out of a freakith or 
a ſullen Fit. The Diſeaſe lies in the Imagi- 
nation; ſo that we apply in the wron 
place, when we tamper with a Man's Reaſon 
for the Cure. We muſt give the Humour 
leave to ſubſide of it ſelf, before we ſeek out 
for a Remedy; and then, the beſt I know 
is the Ridicule, under the juſt and neceſſary 
Reſtriction laid down by my Friend Philo- 
meides, That along with our Ridicule of 
ſmaller Faults, we ſhould always join Evi- 
dencehf Good-nature and Eſteem. © 


(if 


J am, Sir, F 
Your very humble Servant, | 


H1iBERNICUS, 


No 15. 
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1 


To the Auron of the Dublin Journal. 


— „ Tenet in ſanabile multos 
Seribendi cacoct hes, & ægro in corde ſenoſcit: 
Sed vatem egregium, cui non ſit publica vena, 
Qui nthil expoſitum ſoleat deducere, nec qui 
Commun: feriat carmen triviale moneta ; ' 
Hunc, qualem neque monſtrare, & ſentio 

tantum. | Juv. 


MON & the many Abuſes we daily 
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and every other great City, there 


is none that cries more loudly for 
a Reformation than the known 
Practice of ſinging Ballads, at leaſt in the 
manner wherein it is now regulated by the 
Managers of this Part of our publick Diver- 
ſions. 

I do not hereby ſo much reflect on the 
ragged Appearance, the ſuſpicious Looks, 
and the miſerable Voices of our circumſora- 
neous Muſicians, however wretched a Con- 


currence of Circumſtances we find even in 
| that 


9 9 » 
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meet with in the Streets of this, 


— 
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that View, as on the Subject- matter of thoſe 
Poetical Admonitions, which are by this 
means conveyed to the Ears of his Majeſty's 
Liege Subjects, the Mob. Having a very 
reat regard for that numerous and venerable 
y. eſpecially that Part of it whoſe Mis- 
fortunes compel them to go bare- headed, and 
walk a- foot, I could wiſh it lay in my power 
to redreſs a Grievance which bears ſo hard on 
their Intereſt. For beſides the groſs Injury 
done them by inveigling the ſolitary Farthings 
out of their Pockets in this manner, it is but 
too evident that the Garrets of Great Brz- 
tain and Ireland are at preſent inhabited by a 
Set of People who have not the Good of the 
Rabble ſincerely at heart, nor take any kind 
of pains to make their trivial Performances 
of uſe to thoſe for whom they are intended. 
Bur to be ſerious, however ridiculous it 
ai appear to be ſo upon a Subject ſo ſeem- 
ingly little and inſignificant, I am truly of 
opinion, that a great part of the Debauchery 
which has of late years deſcended from the 
polite Rakes of the Town to the lower Rank 
of People, is not only owing to the Imitation 
of the faſhionable Vices of their Betters, but 
to the Care taken by our Grubſtreet Verſi- 
ficators to humour them in it, and harden 
them in their Contempt of Innocence and 
Simplicity. There have been great Com- 
plaints made, and very juſtly too, of the 
miſchievous Conſequences produced by the 
Looſeneſs of many of thoſe Compoſitions 
which 
2 
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which have been written by Authors of good 
Note, and for the Entertainment of the fa- 


ſhionable World. But few have taken notice, 


how much the ſame Spirit has prevailed among 
the Generation of Scribblers, who can pre- 
tend to no higher Capacity than that of ma- 
king a Brace of Syllables jingle; who, as 
they write to a Body of People both more nu- 
merous, and leſs able ro reſiſt the Impreſſions 
endeavoured to be put upon them, have, by 


that means, done equal miſchief” with thoſe 


of a ſuperior Rank, and greater Abilities. 

IN the early and uncorrupted Ages of the 
World, Poetry was a ſacred Thing. Par- 
naſſus was all holy Ground. The Muſes were 
devoted to the Service of the Divinity. The 
Creation of the World. the Glory of the firſt 
Being, the Bounty of Providence, and the 
Beauty of Nature, were the firſt Subjects that 
brought Speech into Tune and Meaſure. The 


Jewiſh or Heathen, were dictated in the ſame 
Language. And one of the moſt rational 
Pieces of Homage Man can pay his Creator. 
was reckon'd by thoſe happy and innocent 
Mortals among their higheſt and moſt delight- 
ful Enjoyments. | 

IN After-times, when Men, you up with 
Power and Pride, began to lord it over their 


Fellow-creatures, and were ſeized with the 
Frenzy of thinking they were ſomething more 
than Human, many of them thought fir to 
arrogate to themſelves thoſe Honours _ 


moſt part of antient Prophecies, whether 
ih 
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had been formerly appropriated ro the Divi- 
nity. Among theſe it is no wonder, that 
Poetry, which has always had ſuch an uni- 
verſal Influence on Mankind, ſhould be one 
of the firſt. So, from henceforward, the 
Actions of their Heroes, either in Love or 
War, were made the chief Subjects of their 
Poetical Compoſitions. 5 1 

WHATEVER ill Effects this might for 
ſome time be attended with, in making Ty- 
rants and Parricides the Admiration of thoſe 
they had enſlaved, it is certain, it had at laſt 
ſome good Conſequences with reſpect to Mens 
Manners and Paſſions. The Recital of great 
Actions, eſpecially when ſet out with the Or- 
naments of Verſe, naturally raiſes noble 
Thoughts, and generous Reſolutions. And 
nothing contributes more to the ſubduing a 
fierce and untractable Diſpoſition, than to ſee 
the Paſſion of Love deſcribed thro? all its ten- 
der Movements, and amiable Diſtreſſes. Be- 
nevolence, and Fortirude, are the two great 
Powers of human Virtue ; the one being as 
neceſſary for Ballaſt to it, as rhe other is for 
Sail. So that nothing could be better de- 
ſigned for the benefit of Mankind, than to 
turn the Stream of Poetry into a Channel, 
where it might ſo eafily ler the Springs of vir- 
tuous Action a going, For tho Campaign 
Courage be but a ſmall part of Fortitude, 
and the Paſſion of Love a very diſtinct thing 
from Benevolence, yet I think ir muſt be 
granted, there is ſuch a Connection between 
1 | them, 
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them, that opening the Soul to any one of 


them is a fair Step towards introducing the 
other. 18 
Au ons the Greeks and Romans, this 


was certainly the chief Uſe their Poetry was 


apply'd to for many Ages. The rude Poetr 
of our Anceſtors was alſo of the ſame kin 
Every great Action was celebrated in Verſe; 
and there are yet extant large Chronicles in 


| Metre, comprehending the Hiſtory of many 


Ages. The Rhymes, and Language, are in- 
deed very barbarous; yet there often-times 
ſhines thro' that Barbarity, a great Nobleneſs 
of Thought, joined with Sentiments very 

e and virtuous. Their leſſer Pieces too, 
uch as are our Ballads, retained the fame 
Simplicity, and regard to Decency and good 
Manners. The Hero was always roufed up 
to Action by the Love of his Country ; and 
the Lover diſcovers nothing unbecoming an 
honeſt and generous Paſſion. The Monks 
were the firſt Corrupters both of Taſte and 
Manners. Their Champions are all Furioſos, 
obliged, by the Rules of their Knighthood, 
not to wait for Adventures, but ſeek for 
them; which cannot be ſo properly ſaid, to fall 
in Love, as to leap into it: Saintly Murder- 


ers! who were {worn to propagate Superſti- 


tion, and Cruelty thro' the World, and knock 
down every Miſcreant Painim, that ſhould 
diſpute an Article of their Creed, ora Feature 
of their Miſtreſs's Beauty. Nor has their Love 
any thing of that Paſſion, fave the * 

or 
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For it is all either ſenſeleſs Rant, and Hyper- 


bole; or elſe, when the Hero was on a mer- 


ry Pin, ſomething very ſhocking and brutal. 


TAE Revival of Letters, as it put an end 
to the whole Scheme of Monkiſh Chivalry, 


ſo it introduced a more natural and fober wax | 


of writing among Authors of all ſorts. And 
one great Part of the Entertainment of the 
common People in all Ages, being Songs and 
Ballads, ſeveral Authors ar that time ſeem to 
have made it their Buſineſs to improve this 
prevailing Inclination to the Service of Vir- 
tue, and good Senſe. Who the Men were, 
themſel ves have not thought fit to let Poſte- 


rity know; but that they have been Men of 


Worth and Genius too, is evident from very 
many of thoſe Half. ſneet Performances, which 
ſerve for Furniture to the Walls of Country 
Ale-houles, and ſuch like Places. Theſe are 


for the moſt part little Heroick Poems, -cele- 


brating ſome worthy Action perform'd ei- 
ther in the cauſe of the Publick, or the de- 


fence of diſtreſs'd Virtue. Several of them 


have gained the Admiration of the firſt Wri- 


ters in our Language. And one of them has 
been thought worthy to be commented upon 
by one of the fineſt Genius's this or any other 


Age has produced. I ſuppoſe my Readers do 
not want to be-inform'd, that I mean, the 
old Song of Chevy-Chaſe. I have alſo ſeen 
largeFragments of a Ballad called Hardiknute, 
wherein there is a Life, and a Nobleneſs both 


of Deſign and Expreſſion, that might have 
dt become 
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become the Auguſtan Age. It is faid to have 
been recover'd a few Years ſince from the 
Mouth of an old Woman in Scotland. And 
it is highly probable, a great many other va- 
luable Pieces of the ſame kind might have 
been tranſmitted down to us, had it not been 
for an unaccountable Humour which prevailed 
in that Nation about twenty or thirty Years 
ago, of extirpating their old Women, and 
burning them for Witches. 

Bur if we look into the Love; Songs of 
that Time, we ſhall ſtill be made more ſenſi- 
ble of the Purity of their Taſte, in compa- 
riſon of ours. There we find that Paſſion 
repreſented with all the Soſtneſs and Delicacy 
wherewith it operates in thoſe virtuous Minds, 
which find Love itſelf to be the higheſt En- 
joyment in Love. Inſtead of forced Turns 
of Wit, and labour'd Alluſions, we are enter- 
tained with the Language of . Na- 
ture, and true Affection. I have ſeen a no- 
ble Inſtance of this in an old Song, called 
Phyllis and Amyntas. I do not know but 
it may have fſuffer'd much from the leud Cor- 
rections of unskilful Hands; but the four or 
five concluding Stanza's ſeem to have eſca 
that Misfortune, and have ſomething in them 
ſo juſt and tender, that I perſuade my elf, 


my Readers will not be diſpleaſed with a 
__ of them, 


How oft didſt thou declare to- me, 
The Heavens — turn to . 70 
The 


£ 


[ 
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"The San ſhould firſt obſeured be,. 
| re thou ſpouldſi change thy 7 bought * 


Te Heavens, diſſolve without Delay; : 
Fun, how thy Face nomore! 
Amyntas Love is loſt for A; ; 
And woe 1s me therefore 


, 


God knows, it would not grieve me 1 ch, 
For tobe ſlain for thee ; | 
But oh ! too near it doth me touch, 
That thou Jhouldf murder me. 


| 1. ith that her Hand, cold, wan and pale, 
Upon her Breaſt ſhe lays ; +4 SL 
An ſeemmg that her Breath did fail. 
She ti Abr, and then Jhe I. —.— =» 


Amyntas Aid with that, poor Maid, 
She ſigb'd again y . | 
That after that, ſhe never ſaid, © . 

Nor fa ghd, nor fard no more. 


Tuus were the common People of theſe 
Iſlands entertained about 2 hundred. or a 

hundred and fifty years ago; which ſhould 
make us bluſh, when we compare it with 
what paſſes :thro' their Hands now- a- days. 


But to do this muſt be the Buſineſs of ſome 2 


ſucceeding Paper. 


I am, Sir, 
7 our 55 bumble $ er vent, 
7 50 - HipERNTCUus.. 
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No 16. Saturday, July 17. 1725. 


3 


To the AurHOR of the Dublin Journal. 


Stridenti miſerum ſtipuld diſperdere carmen. 


VIRG. 


S FR: 


2600 A - have made ſucceſsful Court to the 
MM.uſes; and no Set of Authors 


ought to be more careful to purge their Works 


from every thing indecent or offenſive to Vir- 


tue and good Manners. Their Labours are. 


the uſual Amuſements of the Great and the 
Fair, the Young and the Gay; and conſe- 


quently their Influence is very extenſive, as 


they have a great Hand in forming the Taſte 
and Manners of thoſe who are either the En- 
vy. or Admiration of the reſt of Mankind. 
Their Notions ſteal eaſily into the Minds of 


their Readers, who, tranſported with the 


_ pleaſing Enthuſiaſm, have no leiſure to exa- 
mine into the Juſtneſs and Reaſonableneſs of 


them. 


' - 
Non tu in triviis, indocte ſolebas 


people are more anſwerable 
for their Writings, than thoſe who 
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them. And as the meaner fort of People are 
ever imitating the Manners and Cuſtoms of 


their Betters, we need not be much at a loſs 


for the Reaſon of what I oblery'd in my laſt 
Letter, our common People being of late 


years ſo ill uſed in the Entertainments their 


Scribes prepare for them. For all Dregs 


muſt participate of the Liquor from whence ; 
they have ſettled; and fo Doggrel, which is 


but the Lees of Poetry, as that becomes cor- 


rupted, will of courſe increaſe both in Bulk 
and Filth. It is not therefore to be wonder'd 


at, that when immodeſt Images and indecent 


1 are adopted by Writers of Genius 
an 


Learning, the Performances of the Rab- 
ble ſhould ſink into downright Ribaldry and 


Bawdry ; and that as far as that kind of Wit 
goes, the Learned of Grubſtreet are now a- 
le to Pit. Box, and Gallery it with Mr. 


Bayes himſelf. * 11 5 
M y Correſpondent Per domi ſos thought it 
his duty to animadvert on a Species of Wri- 


ting in Proſe, of too ſhort a continuance to 
delerye being taken notice of. There was no 


danger that the Authors he cenſures ſhould 
have any body to imitate or ſucceed them. 
Had he been pleaſed to inſpect the Poetical 
Precincts of Grubſireet, as carefully as he 
ſeems to have done the Proſaic, he would 
have found our modern Ballads much more 
worthy the Pains of chaſtiſing. For tho the 
Individuals are poor periſhable things, that 


are born and die in a Day, yet the Kinds — LIES 
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ſtill propagating, and afford the common Peo- 
ple new Incentives to the Practice of everx 
Vice their Station of Life renders them capa» © 
ble of. . : 2 
Ir would be,cndlefs, as well as idle and ri 
-  diculous, to recount the ſeveral Species of 


Ilmpertinence which may be met with in 


turning over but a few of our late. Engliſh 
Ballads. There is one ſeems almoſt peculiar 
to the People of theſe Nations; that is, the 
unaccountable Liberty taken by many of our 
Doggreliſts of rhyming ſeditiouſly, and ſet- 
ting the Affairs of the Nation to a Tune. 
This has a natural Tendency to ſer the Po- 
pulace a madding, and propagate Lyes and 
ſenſeleſs Animoſities among them. We have 
ſeen this carry d to a Height of Inſolence in 
our own Age, which, in concurrence with 
ſome other Circumſtances, had very near in- 
volved us in Blood and Confuſion. An im- 
portant Debate in Parliament, or at the Coun- 
cil-· Board, cannot be heard of, but immedi- 


ately the Arguments pro and con mult be laid 


out in proper Stanza's; and a falling Mini- 
ſter makes his Exit in a Ballad, as naturally as 
if there were a ſtanding Law for that purpoſe. 
Tuts however is an Abuſe of vulgar Me- 
tre, which ſeems to be pretty much laid aſide 
at-preſent, and indeed never was fo uni verſal 
as your Half-ſheer Hiſtories of conſtant Lo- 
vers and cruel Parents. As. Love is the con- 
ſtant Attendant of Youth; as well among the 
mean and laborious, as the rich and the * 
| the 
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the ill Conſequences of cultivating miſtaken . - 
Notions about it, cannot but be very great. 


A wretched Jingler has it by this means in WO 


his power to debauch all the Apprentices and 
young Serving-Maids within the Diſtrict of 
the Printing-houſe he works for. The pious - 
Deſign of a Pariſh in erecting and endowing 

a Charity-School, may be defeated by a grace- 
leſs Rogue that can hardly read; and a Far- 
thing Candle burnt out in the compoſing of a 


Halt-penny Hiſtory, become an Inſtrument be” 


of more real Miſchief to a Nation, than a 
whole Train of Artillery loaded with all the 
Thunder of an Epic Poem. Nor will this 
appear ſo very paradoxical, to any one who 
duly conſiders of What Importance it is to a 
State to train up the Youth in Induſtry and 


Virtue, and knows how much the Bulk of the . 


People are uſually wrought upon by this ſort 
of Entertainment. e 
TRHO I think ſ it much below the Dignity 
of the Pulpit to take ſuch a mean Subject into 
cognizance, yet I apprehend, that in Coun- 


try Congregations it would be full as uſeful . | 


as to confute Hobbes, and other bold Au- 
thors, who have more openly attack'd Reli- 
gion and Virtue. There is many a Country _ 
Booby that would not be ſhaken out of his 
Piety or Honeſty by all that Mr. Hobbes has 
written, who by reading fome pretty new 
Garland might very eaſily be put in mind to 
give a Green Gown to the firſt ruddy Laſs that 


came in his way. And I dare ſay, the young 


=_ 
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Squire who fell in love with beautiful Nancy,” 
and preferr'd her to a rich Heireſs his Parents 
had provided for him, has coſt more Maiden- 
heads among Chambermaids and Farmers 
Daughters, than could be gained by the moſt 
claborate Defence of Whoring, any licentious 
Wic of the Age is capable of producing. Men 
are much more os to be wrought upon by 
Example than Inſtruction ; and this holds 
cqually in inculcating the Principles of Vice, 
as in propagating the Maxims of Reaſon and 
Virrue. POET 2 
How often have Footmen, and other 
mean People, been ſpirited up to make their 
Addreſſes to young Ladies of Fortune and 
Diſtinction, by the Inſtances they have read 
of in Ballads of ſuch unequal Alliances? Ma- 
ny a virtuous and honourable Family is, I 
doubt not, at this very inſtant mourning the 
Ruin of a darling Child, reduc'd to Shame 
and Poverty by a ſaucy Fellow, whoſe Aſſu- 
rance would probably never have carry'd 
him to ſuch -an Attempt, had it not been 
ſtrengthen'd by the peruſal of many ſucceſs- 
ful Adventures of the ſame kind he happen'd 
to meet with in the courſe of his reading. 
If you catch a Gentleman's Servant, or a 


Tradeſman's Apprentice, with a printed Pa- 


per in his hand, tis great odds but you will 
find it to contain a Hiſtory of ſome young 
Lady, who fell in love with one of their 
Station; and deſpairing of her Friends con- 
ſent to make it a Marriage, makes off * 
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ber Lover in a diſguiſed. Habit, liſts herſelf 

for a Soldier, or perhaps goes aboard a Man 
of War in quality of a Cabin- Boy. There, 


* 


to be ſure, after a great Variety of extraor- 


dinary Adventures, ſhe raiſes herſelf to ſome 


conſiderable Command; and upon her Return 


home, and diſcovering herſelf to her Parents, 
is received with ſuch Tranſports of Joy, that 


they immediately forgive her all her Extra- 
vagances, and reward the Rogue that be- 


tray'd her, with — him their Son- in- 


law. In the time of the late War I have met, 


I believe, with upwards of a hundred Ballads 
all raiſed upon this Plan, and remember to 


have ſeen ſeveral young Girls mightily pleaſed 


to find their Sex had done ſo many notable 


Services againſt the common Enemy, not 
without ſome diſtant Thoughts of repeating 


ſo pretty an Experiment themſelves. 


I LEAVE it to my Readers to gather what : 


may be the Effects of inſpiring the common 
People with ſuch unreaſonable Ambitions. 
Bur there is ſtill ſomething worſe than all this 
in many of our Ballads. Intrigues and Cuc- 
koldoms are become very faſhionable Subjects 
of the Grubſireet Productions. Our Ancel- 


tors knew little or nothing of this; and fuch 


things were never mention'd but with Re- 
hang and Abhorrence. For tho Chaucer 
has ſome Tales that are licentious enough, 
yet they are all of the Satiric kind, and ſeem 
to be principally levelled at the looſe and diſ- 
orderly. Lives of the then Clergy, * the 
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Eyes of the Nation might be opened, and 
People prepar'd to ſhake'off a Bondage un- 
der which they had ſo long groaned; to the 
doing whereof, it has been the Opinion of - 
ſeveral judicious Authors, his Writings did 
not a little contribute. The old Ballad of 
Queen Eleanor and Earl Man ſhal, is a moſt 
moving and pathetick Deſcription of the fa- 
tal Conſequences attending the Breach of the 
Marriage-Vow. I have ſeen a whole Fire- 
ſide burſt into Tears at the Recital of it, tho 
labouring under all the Diſadvantages of mean 
Expreſſions ſet ro moſt wretched Muſick. The 
- preſent Generation of Songſters make an 
Affair of this fort matter of Triumph and 
Merriment. A rich Merchant gone up the 
Streights, and having his Place fupply'd by 
- Bully the Apprentice, is a ſtanding Jeſt ; and 
nothing can be more edifying, than to obſerve 
how the Mob chuckle, and hug themſelves, 
n hearing Trillo and his virtuous Con- 
fort, melodiouſly diſtributing among them 
the various Tricks of ſome cunning well- 
rutored Good-wife, to accompliſh her De- 
ſigns, and impoſe upon an eaſy and good - 
natur'd Husband. | ©1408 
THERE are but two ways I can think of 
for remedying theſe Abuſes. The one is, 
that Authors who are favour'd by the Muſes, 
and bleſt with a ſuperior Genius, ſhould 
5005 no ill Example to the Croud of Scriblers 
elow them, who ever were, and ever will 
be imitating their Manner, and " in 
| | their 
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their Footſteps. If the noble Rage of Poe- 
try exerts itſelf in virtuous and manly Per- 
formances, ſuch as may inſpire great and ge- 
nerous Sentiments, fortify the Mind in con- 
ſcious Honeſty and Integrity, and call up the 
dear and charming Ideas of Innocence, Love, 
Friendſhip, Liberty and a Country, it is next 
to an Impoſſibility but ſomething of that Spi- 
rit muſt follow, and propagate it ſelf thro? a 
whole People. But when Wit and Learnin 
are — in the Production of Haus 
Carvels, Paulo Punganti 's, and ſuch like Pie- 
ces, we can expect nothing elſe, but that the 
ſame Taint ſhall ſpread thro the Compoſitions 
of the Vulgar, and with a much greater de- 
gree of Impurity and Corruption. I ſubmit 
it to theſe ingenious Gentlemen themſelves, 
whether in their cool Thoughts, they would 
think it more eligible to enjoy the Reputation, 
as Sir William Temple ſomewhere expreſſes it, 
of making a Company laugh, or 4 whole 
Kingdom rejoice, 3, Ono 
Tus other Remedy 1 would offer is only 
an Expedient, till a more perfect Reformation 
can be obtained; That every one, as far as 
their Influence. extends, ſhould either divert 
_ thoſe under it from reading Ballads altogether, 
or elſe be at the pains to-look out for ſuch as | 
may afford them Amuſement, without vitiating -— 
their Underſtanding, or endangering their In- ; 
nocence. „ T TG 3 4 7 ROWLS: 
Jour very humble Servant, © 
| | HIBERNACUS, * * 
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No 17. Saturday. July 24, 1725. 


A. FY 


PTE 


To the Autaor of the Dublin Journal. 
Dt enim pictores, 8 ii, qui ſigna  fabri- 


cantur, & vero etiam Poetæ, ſuum quiſ* 
que opus a vulgo con ſiderari vult; ut ft 
- quid reprehenſum ſit a pluribus, id corri- 
gatur; bique © ſecum, & cum alits, quid 
in eo peccatum ſit, exquirunt : Sic aliorum 
Judicio permulta nobis & facienda, & non 
Facienda, & mutanda, & corrigenda 8 
| 0. - Cre. 


Ne 
N the whole Compaſs of Speech, 
* 755 I don't 3 Phraſe we 
TR frequently in every body's mouth. 
or that has run thro' a greater 
Variety of different Significations, 
than the Contempt of the Morld. The ori- 
ginal Meaning of it, I take to have been, 
that juſt Diſdain, which a wiſe and good Man 
ought to have of the external Adyantages of 
Life and Fortune, when brought into com- 
petition with the Enjoyments ariſing from the 
Purſuits of Reaſon and Virtue. And in re- 
"SE | gard 
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rd ſuch a Principle ſeems entirely oppoſite 
— the Maxims, — at leaſt to the Practices of 
the Bulk of Mankind, this Phraſe was after - 
wards brought to ſignify that generous Diſre- 
gard and Unconcern at the Cenſures of others 
upon our Actions, which ariſes in us whegs 
ever we find them agreeable to Honeſty and 
Virtue, and are convinced of our own In- 
tegrity in the Motives from whence they 
procgeded.-.- uit : zan gt 
To deſpiſe or contemn the World then in 
this Senſe, is a Thing founded on right Rea- 
ſon, and the Effet of a truly noble and 
magnanimous e But there are People 
in the World equally Proof againſt the Cen- 
ſures of it, whole Conduct none will preſume 
to juſtify, and whoſe whole Lives are one 
continued Contradiction to every Thin 
manly or rational. Theſe icorn the Worl 
as much as the wiſeſt and beſt Man in it, 
and are as careleſs what others think of their 
Conduct, as if it were entirely blameleſs and 
unexceptionable. Sat ln band 
IT is natural, even for the moſt degenerate 
Species of Mankind, to love the Appearance 
of any Virtue, however averſe they may be 
to the Practice of it. Hypocriſy is but the 
Counterfeit of Devotion; Frugality is a Cover 
for Avarice; and the pretended Reſemblance 
it bears to Liberality and Beneficence, is very 
often improved into an Argument for Proſu- 
ſion. A ſcrupulous Exactneſs in the Payment 
of Debts contracted by Gaming, 
War "I frequently 


has been 
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frequently the Occaſion that many an honeſt - 
Tradeſman has ſtarved in a Goal for ſupply- 
ing the Neceſſities of the very Perſon that 
was thus punctual to the Engagements of 
Riot and Prodigality. And I have known a 
Fellow Villain enough to ſtab a Man in the 
dark, who would not have endured the leaſt 


foul Play at a Cock- fight, and would have 


expreſſed the higheſt degree of Indignation 
and Reſentment, had a Maſtiff met with any 
ungentleman-like Treatment in the Bear. 


: 


garden. | | 


To this univerſal Aſſectation of every 


Thing great or laudable, it is, that we may 


aſcribe, in a great meaſure, the Eaſineſs which 
weak or vitious Men appear to be under, 
with reſpect to the Opinion and Eſteem 'of 


the World about them. It is reaſonable, nay 


more, it is generous, in ſome Caſes, to act 


in contradiction to a prevailing Notion, and 
to facrifice the Applauſes of an injudicious 
Multitude to the filent Pleaſures of Self. ap- 


probation and conſcious Innocence. In ſuch 


Caſes, to act any otherwiſe, wou'd be doin 

Violence t6 Human Nature, and be attend 

with ſuch inward Pain and Reluctance, as all 
the external Adyantages of Fortune and Ne- 
N would never be able to counter- 
balance. Every body therefore is fond of 
appearing animated by ſo very juſt and manly 
a Principle; by which means, what ſhould 
oy be the Shield of Virtue and Good-ſenſe, 
is frequently made a Stalking-horſe to _ 
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and Indiſoretion. Hence we ſee there is no 
where to be found a Race of more inyete- 
rate and obſtinate Deſpiſers of the World; 
than your People of broken Reputations an 
irregular Conduct. All the Misfortunes an 
D iſeſteem their Vices or Follies have brought 
upon them, are only the Frowns of an envi- 
ous and malicious Worid; and therefore can 
claim nothing but Diſregard from People of 
ſuch a ſuperior Genius, and exalted reach of 
Underſtanding. e 

A FELLow of this impudent Make, who 
has loſt his Noſe in the purſuit of ungovern- 
able Luſt, ſhall immediately uff at the 
World, with as haughty an Air, as a Philo- 
ſopher, who had only the misfortune to be 
born without one. Another who has ruine 
his Eſtate, either thro' ſupine Negligence an 
Miſmanagement, or an expenſive and riotous 
Courſe of Life, will triumph over his'thriying 
and induſtrious Neighbours, laugh at, what 
he calls, their mean and pitiful Ways, and 
receive moſt prodigious Conſolation in think- 
ing how unequally the World is difpens'd. 

Nor is it very unuſual to find People, whom 

it is grown ſcandalous ro appear in company 

with, expreſs the higheſt Contempt of others, 

and in great Gallantry of Wickedneſs perſiſt 

in making themſelves more and more odious 

to them; as if they delighted in Miſery out 33 
of pure Spite, and to put an Affront upon 28 
Mankigd. * 4s eren 5200 SW O22 ee, 
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- UnavoipaBLE:Misfortunes are by no 
means a proper Subject of Ridicule ; and 
therefore no Man has any juſt” cauſe to be 
aſhamed, or caſt down on the ſcore of them. 
But when they are the Effects of a criminal 
or highly imprudent Conduct, to put on an 
Air of Neglect and Unconcern about the 
Judgment of Mankind upon us, to carry a 
ſcornful Behaviour, and bravery of Counte- 
nance under them, ſeems to be a plain re- 
nouncing both of Reaſon and Humanity. 
The greateſt Happineſs of rational Beings ariſes 
from the Exerciſe and Enjoyment of ſocial 
Love: So that whoſoever has arrived to that 
degree of Inſenſibility, as habitually to pre- 
fer the Gratification of ſordid and unruly 
Appetites to the Eſteem and Good-will 'of 
his Fellow-Creatures, has evidently fallen 


from Human Nature, by making an Election 
of Pleaſures inconſiſtent. with it, and extin: 
guiſhing the firſt and moſt rational Principle 
of Action. And in this Caſe, there can be 
no Hopes of Amendment, or that the Mind 
can ever recover its original Virtue ; becauſe 
having loſt the Senſe of its trueſt and greateſt 
Intereſt, there are no-proper Motiyes left to 
influence. its Actions, and bring them to 
a juſt and regular Direction. Nothing leſs 
than a Miracle is capable to reſtore a Soul 
thus depraved and abandoned. Whereas fo 
long as Mea retain a Reverence for Mankind, 
and are deſirous of keeping up a fair Cha- 
racter in the Eyes of the World, there ſtill 
ny , 8 
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remains à handle whereby to turn them off 
from any little Extravagances they may be 
betrayed into, either by the Violence of 
ſudden Paſſion, or too keen a Senſatibn orb 
Pleaſure. 5 

Bs Ibs this Contempt of: the- por li. 
with regard to its Cenſure on Actions really 
vitious and wicked, there is another criminal 
kind of it, tho not equally ſo, which fome- 
times breaks out in the Conduct of Men, 
who are otherwiſe People of Senſe and Vir- 
tue; and leads them into Errors, which fre- 
quently expoſe them to a great many Incon- 
veniences in the Commerce of Life, and the 
Enjoyment of Society. 

THERE are few of my Reallers, 1 believe; | 
but what could 8 innumerable Inſtan- 
ces of People of this Character, Who by an 
inviolable Attachment to ſome favourite 
Whim, perhaps not unreaſonable in it ſelf, 
have drawn upon themſelves the Ridicule of 
all their Acquaintance; againſt which they 
have had no other Refuge, than to exclaim 
gainſt the whole World, as a Pack of un- 
thinking Mottals, who have no manner of 
true Taſte or Diſeernment, and are governed 
by Prejudices and popular Opinions, which 
have no Foundation in Nature or Reaſon.” + 


22 


TAE AﬀeRation of Singularity, and every 8 


kind of Pedantry, are Diſeaſes of this ſort; 
in which; tho rhe Objects of our Humours 
be of an indifferent nature, yet ſince the 


Judgment of Mankind is againſt. them, we 
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'-ought not, for a Trifle, to render ourſelves 


abſurd and diſagreeable to thoſe, whoſe Eaſe 
and Satisfaction it is a great part of our buſi- 
nels in this World to promote. The bare 
Lawfulneſs of a thing is not ſufficient to juſti- 
fy the Ule of it at all times, and in all pla- 
ces; becauſe at that rate, we ſhould be per- 
petually running ourſelves into Difficulties 
and Trouble, without ſerving any other End 


than pleaſing an idle and obſtinate Humour. 


There would be nothing unlawful, for in- 
ſtance, in turning the Back- part of our Coats 


foremoſt, wearing the wrong Side of our 


Stockings out, clapping half a dozen Knots 
to a Wig, or appearing very peculiar in any 
other part of Dreſs or Equipage; yet, I fan- 
ſy, every body would reckon him a very 
indiſcreet Man, who ſhou'd for the ſake of 
ſuch unaccountable Diſtinctions expoſe him- 
ſelf to the Laughter of his Neighbours, and 
to be pointed at as he paſs'd along the Streets. 


NOTHING can be great, ſays Longi- 


uus, which it is Greatneſs to contemn. For 
the ſame reaſon, our Contempt of any 1 
can never be an Argument of a great Mind, 
when it riſes from a Matter of Indifference, 
and which has no regard to the Conduct of 
Life, or the Intereſt of Mankind. In this 
caſe we diſcoyer the littleneſs of our Minds, 


in regard we could not juſtify to ourſelves our 


running counter to the World, without being 


much employed in thinking on the Points in 


difference between us and it. Now there is 
8 not 
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not any thing more contempible than to em- 
ploy our Thoughts on little and inſignificant 
Subjects, ſuch as all thoſe are ftom whence 
Society can receive neither Good nor Hurt. 
So that in effect, a tenacious Adherence to our 
Humour, in contradiction to the prevailing 
Cuſtoms of the Age or Country we live in, 
betrays much the ſame Spirit with thoſe, who 
ſpend their Lives in the Contemplation of 

| butter flies, or the empty Subtleties of the 
Schaot-Metaphyſicks ; with this difference, 
that it requires a greater degree of Pride and 
Ill· nature to be a queer Fellow, in an active, 
than in a ſtudious and ſpeculative Life. 

Wr ought therefore to be very cautious 
how we give ourſelves the high Airs of cou- 
temning the World; and ſhould be very ſure 
both of our own Superiority, and the hurtful 
Tendency of any general Cuſtom, before we 
preſume to treat it in a ſupercilious and ſcorn- 
ful manner. In doubtful matters it is cer- 
tainly our Wiſdom not to contend with the 
Majority; and Wiſdom and Goodneſs both 
forbid us to diſturb the Peace of Mankind. 
which Diſputes of all kinds in ſome meaſure 
do, for things we own ourſelves to be indif- 


N ferent; eſpecially ſince there is a much great- 

ö er Probability of any ſingle Perſon's being in 
. the wrong, than the Bulk of Mankind. 
Jam, Hr. | dwg 

Tour very humble Servant, 

: | HIBERNITIOuS. 
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No 18. Saturday, Fuly 31, 1725. 


. To HiBtgRNICus. 


2244 "like dicam folitts parentis 

Laudibus? Qui res hominum ac deorum, 
Qui mare & terras, variiſque munidum 
| Temperat horis d 

| Vnde nil maf us generatur ipſo; 

/ Nec viget quidquan f ſanile, aut e 

/ OR, 


N one of your late P 18, you 
un have obſerved very juſtly, that 
poetry in the early Ages of the 
. World was conſecrated to the Ser- 
vice of the Divinity. Let me 
add, that the Reaſon for its being ſo, con- 
155 tinues as ſtrong now as ever; and that no 
wo - other Subje affords a true Poet ſuch a noble 
is Field for diſplaying the Greatneſs and Beauty 
of his Genius, as this does. - Infinite Power, 
joined with infinite Goodneſs, is a Theme 
can never be exhauſted. And as the Know- 
ledge of Nature is the greateſt Source of In- 
vention, the Praiſes of its Author muſt of 
3: 2 conſe· 
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conſequence be the beſt and nobleſt way of 
employing that Faculty. xy. 

Ou Poets, in excuſe for their not culti- 
varing this kind of Poetry, may alledge che 
bad Taſte of the Age as long as they pleaſe; 
but it is evident, there has not been given 
that occaſion for the Complaint which they 
pretend, For tho in a licentious Reign, and 
at a time when the. Man and his Principles 
were become obnoxious to the greater Part 
of the Nation, Milton's Divine Work, the 
Paradiſe Loſt, was overlooked for many 
Years ; yet we have. ſeen it, even in this 
Wicked Age, take a Rum beyond any thing 
in Verſe that ever was publiſhed in our Lan- 
guage, and grow the Delight and Entertain- 
ment of all Sorts of People among us, that 
had the leaſt Genius or Iuclinarion for Letters. 
So that it is not ſo much Compliance with 
the Humour of the Age, that has hinder'd 
our Authors from ſtriking into that Path, as 
its being diſagreeable to their own. 1 

In confidence that the general Taſte is 
not ſo. corrupted. as theſe Gentlemen loudly 
affirm, I ſend you the following Poem; the. 
Author of which can claim no other Praiſe, 
than that of turning common Speech into 
Blank Verſe; the Thoughts, and almoſt the 
Expreſſions, being little more than copied 
from one of our ſacred Writers, as they lie 
in a Proſe Tranſlation. Vou are therefore to 
regard them only as an Attempt to ſhew how 
proper for Verſe Divine Subjects are, and how 
* e capable 
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capable of ſupporting the Spirit of Poetry, 
by the great Images and noble Deſcriptions 
they ſo naturally furniſh, even when other 


Advantages are wanting. as they are viſibly 


ſo in what is now ſubmitted to you by, 
2323 
Dur very humble Servant, 


./ MusorniLos, 


6 
= — 
— 
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PSALM CIV. Paraphraſed. 
IE 
Imitation of MI LT O N's Style. 


DLES S God, my Soul! exceeding great and glo- 


YIOUS 


Thou fur, O Lord, entbron'don Heaven's high Arch,” 


Thy Palace, cloth'd with Majeſty and Honour. 
Compaſs'd about with everlaſting Light, 
Thy Realms thou cover ſt with th . Mantle, 
Whoſe ample Skirts diſfufing orient Gleams, 

HWlumine all the blue tranflucid Ather, 

By thee ſtretch'd out; a fair and vaſt Pavilion 
H?here mighty Bloods with Din and Roar impetuous 
Toſs high the angry Wave, thine Hand has laid 

The Rafters that ſuſtain thy ſhining Chambers; 

A wondrous Fabrick ! Clouds thou mak'ſt thy Chariots, 
Which carried on the Wings of driving Storms, 
Proclaim the auful Preſence of th' Almighty. 
Him Winds obey ; and airy Meteors flaſh - 


— 
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His Meſſages, to the Divine Command ah a: 

Obſequious. Earth he on her Centre fix l. 0 
Immoveable, and pois d in yielding Air. 
Her Face with Waters thou didſt overſpread 
Collected ftgod the vaſt circumfluous Heap, 

The lofty Mountains in its Womb involving; 

Abyſs profound! Again at thy Rebuke 

They fled; and at the Thunder of thy Voice, 
Precipitant rolPd down into the Deep, 8 
Their ooz.y Bed; Wave tumbling after Wave. . 
Thence thro” the Rocks by ſecret Dufts they riſe, 

And guſhing thro the ſhaggy Mountains fides, 
Irriguous travel oer a thouſand Lands, 

Till in the Deep's capacious Lap receiv'd. | 

Here he hath circumſcrib'd the ſwelling Ocean, 

And fix d its Bounds, that it may whelm no more 

The ſpacious Earth. He ſends the limpid Springs, © 
That down the Hillcks with melodious Lapſe 
Deſcending, wander thro the verdant Lawns, _ 
here Herbs, and Flourets grow of various Hue. 
There Beaſts that rove in Foreſt or in Field, | 
Drink unreſtrain d; and void of Fear, wild Aſſes _ _ 
Their Thirſt allay; while on the grafſy Bank Pr 
Tall Trees their Branches ſpread abroad'profuſe ; © 
Ft Habitation for the tuneful Birds, 

Whoſe liquitl Notes with gentle Impulſe tremble 

Along the Silver Surface of the Brook. 

FROM his high Chambers in the ſailing Clouds 
He ſendeth foftning Rain; Moiſture prolific ! ; 
That gently watereth thirſty Hill and Dale, 

Till Earth, with Plenty crown'd of golden Fruits, 
Smiles amiable. Tender Blades of Graſs 
He cauſeth ſpring, that Cattle there may browſe 
Luxurious: Nor for Man's Relief are wanting 
Herbs, Part expiring aromatick Fumes . 
Of healing Virtue ; Part with Juice delicious 
Inviting ſweet Repaſt ; with Wine to chear 
The heavy Heart, and gloomy Cares diſpel”; . 
g | L + Oil, 


- 
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Oil, to anoint and brighten up the Face ; N. 
And Corn, the Food and Strength of Human Kind. 

THE Trees of God are flouriſhing and fair; 
Without the Art of Man the Mountain Cedar " . 
Is nouriſh'd, and on Lebanon exalts _ bs | 
Its comely Height, | affording ample Shelter * 

To airy Wanderers, the feather'd Brood. 

The lofty Fir the Stork her Dwelling chooſes ; 
Mild Goats the Summit of the craggy Rock, 

Within whoſe hollow Caverns feebler Creatures 

Retiring, *ſcape the Rage of cloſe Purſuers. 

AT God's Command the Moon, her Silver Horns 
Imblazing in the Sun's reſplendent Orb, 

Renews her Face, and points the changing Seaſons. 2 
His Duty too the glorious Lamp of Day | 
Is taught, and knows his fixed Hours to riſe, 

And fluſh with roſy Charms the Face of Morn, | 
Or ſet in Weſtern Waves. Then gloomy Darkneſs + 
(Her Sable Stole oer Heaven's high Convex ſpread). 
Permits the Foreſt Beaſt to range abroad; 

When, ſallying from their rueful Deus, young Lions 
Roar thro the filent Wilderneſs for Prey, 

And ſeek their Meat from God, whoſe lib 'ral Hand 
The Univerſe ſuſtains : All Night they prowl 

Secure and undiſturb'd, till Morn's Approach 

Back to their Haunts the Ravagers commands; 

While Man, commencing with the Sun his Toit, 

Till Even-tide the fruitful Glebe manures. _ 

HOW manifold, Lord, are thy Works, that bear 
Such bright Diſcoveries of Almighty Skill ! _ 
The ſpacious Earth, repleniſh'd with thy Riches, 
Proclaims the Bounty of her great Creator. 

Nor filent is the mighty Deep, whoſe Boſom 
Swarms numberleſs with Fiſh of every kind, 
Part huge of Bulk, and Part a reptile Spaun. 
There royal Navies cut their ſtately Way, | 
And plow with bended Keel the foaming Surge. 
There too, the great Leviathan upheaves _ 
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His cumbrous Mail, and in pernicious 2 
Laſhes with dreadful Fins the furious Billows. - 
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Thou freely giv'ſt, and they with Foy receive : 

Thou op'ſt thy Hand, and they are AA d with Go; 
Thou hid'ſt thy Face, aud ſtrait again they mourn ; . 
Their Breath thou tak'ſt ; they die, and at thy Mord, 
Thy pow'r ful Word ! Death and Corruption fee, 

Again thou ſend'ſt thy Spirit forth, eniv ning 

With vital Warmth the dead unactive Heap; 

And Earth, renew'd as in her youthful Prime, 

Smiles chearful on her new-created Offspring. 

THUS thro ſucceſſive Ages is proclaim'd ! 
Thy Glory: and, ftabliſh'd by thy Providence, = 
The World a ſtauding Monument of Praiſ: | 
Remains; for pleas'd\with what thine Hand SY Y < 
Thou doſt the Waſtes of mould ring Time repair. 
If thou in Wrath but look'ſt upon the Earth, © 
It trembleth ſtrait, and rent with ſtrong Co 
Shrinks at the Preſence of an angry God 
And lofty Mountains at thy Touch are made 
To ſmoak, and veil their Heads in Clouds of Babs. 

IN Hymns to God, from whom Aare Beings " 

I will that Life he has beſtou d employ 3! | 

Sweet Exerciſe! that to my.Soul will Yiel, - £7 
Soft Peace, and Streams of Joy, and heav * Solace. i 
Let impious Men by impious Deeds draw down 

Almighty Vengeance on their guilty. Heads, 

And dire Deſtruftion ſeize the finful Crew. 

Bleſs thou, my Soul, the Lord thy God; and join 
In Conſort, all ye lift” ning Worlds around. GIF D 
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Ne * 2 Saturday, Auguſt 7. 1725. * 


To the AuTHoR of the Dublin Journal. 
Sit mihi fas audita logui,—— VIRG. 


SIR, 


T would be unjuſt, as well as un- 
Kkind, intirely to overlook the Let- 
ters of my Correſpondents. Such 
REY of them as would admit of bein 
we publiſh'd by themſelves, and as in- 

tire Pieces, I have already communicated to 
my Readers; and it gives me abundance of 
Pleaſure to reflect, that I have had thereby 
an Opportunity of making the Publick a- 
mends for my own Faults and Deficiencies, 
But beſides thoſe, I have other Letters, which 
cou'd not fo conveniently be publiſhed in 
that manner, I have therefore ſet apart this 
Day's 7 to make my Acknowledgments 
on this Head, and account for my Conduct 
to the Gentlemen concerned. : 
THe firſt is from one T. B. who calls 
himſelf a Country Curate, and finds great 
fault With me for a preceding Paper upon 
Caſtle- building, which it ſeems had ſuch In- 
2 xg | fluence 
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fluence over him, as to engage him very 


deeply in that whimſical Exerciſe. Now ir 


happens, that this Letter is not for my ſelf 
neither, but I am only to be the Canal for 
conveying it to his Miſtreſs, to whom he 
makes great Complaints of my having ſet 
him ſo hard at work. I muſt own, I think 
it a little unreaſonable in him, to defire I 
ſhould make my ſelf the Tool of his Reſent- 
ment, and incur the Diſpleaſure of a Lady, 
whom, I can ſeriouſly proteſt, I never had 
the leaſt Intention to offend, not knowing 
whether there be any ſuch Perſon living; 
Then to ſay, that I put him on Ca/{/e-buzld- 
ing! is a moſt unjuſt and groundleſs Aſper- 
ſion For my whole Deſign in that Paper 
was only to adviſe ſuch as were Calle. 
builders already, to ſettle their Foundations 
on a ſurer Bottom than is uſually done by 
our inviſible Architects; and to fetch their 
Schemes from real and not imaginary Circum- 
ſtances of Life. So that 8, he taken me 
right, he would have employed his Talents 
in Maſonry to the Ediſication of Churches, 
rather than to the Building of Caſtles, __ 
I nav alſo a Copy of Verſes from a 
Gentleman, who ſybſcribes himſelf. Sy/v:us, 
upon a fine Lady, who had her Face very 
much disfigured with the Small-pox; wherein 
there are a great many things worthy a place 
among Performances, which may hope for a 
longer Exiſtence than any thing of mine can, 
pretend to, But at the {ame time my Corre- 
ee | * pondent 
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ſpondent muſt give me the liberty of think- 
ing, that ſome things might very convenient- 
have- been 2 and that Wit may be 
metimes too luxurious, and carried into an 
unbecoming Extravagance. Upon conſulting 
my Friend 5 in this Caſe, it was 
found requiſite to deſire the Gentleman would 
take a review of his Performance, and prune 
it of ſome little Excreſcencies, which, with 
very ſhort recollection, himſelf will eaſily 
= rs | | 
" PHTILO-Hibernicus, who ſends me 4 
Deſcriprion of a certain profound Mathema- 
tician he happened to pick up in Eſex 
Street, is defired to fend me the Name, and 
place of Abode of the Perſon he characte- 
rizes. For upon laying all Circumſtances to- 
gether, my Mind miſgives me very much, 
that the Perſon there repreſented is not to be 
found on this ſide the Clouds. And I am 
fully perſuaded, the Surface of our Earth is 
fruitful enough in abſurd and ridiculous Cha- 
raters, to prevent our going in ſearch of 
them to the higher Regions. of the Armo- 
ſphere. | | TIT 
"A CERTAIN School-maſter refufing to give 
his Scholars Play on the firſt of the laſt 
Month, being the Anniverfary of the memora- 
ble Battle of the Boyne, has occaſioned a very 
farcaſtical Epigram from one of the young 
Gentlemen aggrieved, 'who is exceeding 
earneſt wich me that I ſhould publiſh: his 
Verſes, after having taken care to have them 
OE | is properly 
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roperly pointed. As I think Vouth ought 
— be encouraged as much as poſſible in every 
thing towardly and ingenious, I ſhould be 
extremely fond to comply with his Requeſt, 
were I not apprehenſive there may be ſome 
danger to my young Correſpondent himſelf 
in interpoſing in an Affair of this nature. I 
mult therefore beg to be excuſed till the firſt 
of July next enſuing; by which time, ff 
he be a good Boy, and minds his Book, he 
may p ibly be more out of the Terror of 
Birch, and conſequently in a better C | 
city for aſpiring to the Honour of the Bays. 
THERE remains only one other Obliga- 
tion, which I muſt confels, I have been over 
long in acquitting, lt is a Copy of Verles oc- 
caſioned by the before-mentioned Paper on 
Caſtle-building. Some Friends to whom I 
have ſhewn them, are of opinion, they are 
rather intended as a piece of Raillery upon 
me, than a Compliment. Of that the Au- 
thor himſelf is the beſt Judge. For me, I 


am perfectly indifferent in which of the two 


Lights they are taken. I give them to my 
Readers only, becauſe I think. them good 
Verſes; and they are welcome to under- 
ſtand them as they pleaſe, provided the 
Peruſal of them contributes to their Enter- _ 
tainment. Wen Wy. 


LY 
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To HiBERNICus, 


B. your aerial and indulgent Scheme 1% 
We're all permitted, when awake, to'dream ; © 
To raiſe our Thoughts above our own Degree, 

And lull our Cares with feign'd Felicity. 

Great are the Foys in thoſe exalted Scenes 5 | 


Where Pow'r and Pleaſure wait, and Fancy reigns; & 
For there no Diſappointment intervenes. | 
Thoſe Raptures too are innocently wrought ; 
Our only Crime's extravagance of Yong ht; 
But that, to what is great and good inclin'd, 
Atoues for all Exceſſes of the Kind. | 

T HE plodding dull material Mortar-Man 
Spends half his Life adjuſting of his Plan; 
The other half he is perplex'd to find * 
Matter and Situation to his Mind; 
Whilft we at once erett, and fill a Throne, 
The Crown, the Sceptre, and the Right our own; , 
Our Thoughts our Subjects, and our Realms the Air, 
Our Palace an enchanted Caſtle there, 
IWhere no Pretender with a foreign Aid 
Can be admitted, or our Court betray d. 


. 


So when we would enjoy Pour, Wealth and Fame, 
re ſoon poſſeſs'd of all our Wiſhes claim. 
HATE ER wild Chimera of the Brain 

_ Lifts our Conceits above the Senſe of Pain, 

Suſpends our Cares, our Hearts with Gladneſs fills, 
Aud gives us Pow'r to dream away our Ills; 
Whate'er you call that ſort of Reſverie, 0 
"Tis your beſt Wiſdom and Philoſophy. 


HavinG thus accounted for the Favours 
of my Correſpondents, I muſt make it my 
Requeſt to ſuch of them as intend to continue 
honouring me with their Correſpondence, to 

endeavour 
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endeayour ſo to contrive it for the future, 
that I may not be frequently obliged either 
to incur their Diſpleaſure, or make up my 
Papers of broken and independent Pieces. 
For however taking that way might have 
been in ſome former Pa which it would 
be a piece of inſufferable Vanity in me to 
mention, while I am talking of my own, - 
it is evidently inconſiſtent with the Nature 
and Defign of this, which, without loſing 
irs good Grace, requires to be confined to 
{ome one particular Subject. This, however, 
ſhall not hinder me from giving my Readers, 
at ſome convenient Intervals, a miſcellaneous 
Paper, made up of ſuch little looſe Pieces as 
may hereaſter be ſent me, and ſhall appear 
deſerving to be communicated to the Pub- 
lick; there being nothing I ſhould be more 
ambitious of, than to be the Means of bring- 
ing into Light the hidden Worth and Genius 
of my Countrymen, as much as it is now 
the Faſhion to undervalue and neglect it, 
where it is truly eminent. 


J am, Sir, 
Tour very humble Servant, 


HIEBERNIcus. 


Ns 20, 


when Religion has been inculcated by Men 
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To the AurTHOR of the Dublin Journal. 


A 

Quod vor creditis eſſe, vita non eft, 

|  PENTADILL Frag. 
STR, | 


I the open Attacks which have 
AB been made upon Religion and Vir- 
eue by their declared Enemies, 


Fe 
— - » 6 
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have not been capable to do near 
the Harm which has been done 
either thro* the indiſcreet and intemperate 
Zeal, or the wrong and miſtaken Notions, of 
ſome Men, not only pretending, bat really 
poſſeſſing an honeſt Intention for rhe ſervice 
of both. By the former means Men, other- 
wiſe of a noble Temper and kind Diſpoſition, 
have ſuffer'd themſelves to be drawn in to 
hare, vilify,and perſecute their unbappy Neigh- 


bours, only for thinking in a different man- 


ner; and thereby have given the Enemies of 
Religion a Handle to charge it with a Fault, 
only imputable to the Weakneſs or Wicked- 
neſs of its Profeſſors. In the ſame manner, 


of 
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of a ſaturnine and melancholy Humour, it 
has been ſet in ſo dark and comfortleſs a View, 
that People of a more lively and chearful 
Turn have been frightned with the Picture, 
and fled from it as a dangerous Shore, the 
falling in with which wulf at once daſh to 
ieces all the Enjoy ments and innocent Plea- 
ures of Life. | ork 

How often has Virtue. too been repre- 
ſented in the ſame unamiable and forbidding 
Form, by ſome of her over-zealous and inju- 
dicious Votaries? How often have we been 
told, that the wiſe, the good Man muſt make 
himſelf independent on every thing external; 
muſt renounce Pleaſure, extinguiſh his Deſires; 
and in a word, ceaſe to be a Man, by aſpiring 
to become a God? Virtue with them is all 
Self. denial; and we muſt do violence to Nature 
and Inclination, before we can be enrolled a- 
mong her Followers. And thus have they 
done with Mens Minds, as ſome Phyſicians 
do with their Bodies, kept them under the 
perpetual Diſeaſe of taking Phyſick, in order to 
preſerve their Health. It is to be hoped how- 
ever, they have imitated the Prudence of the 
Faculty in another very material Point, and 
been very ſparing themſelves in the uſe of 
thoſe Medicines they preſcribe to others. 

In order to make this Syſtem. go down the 
better, they have endeavour'd to give us a 
little and contemptible Notion of human Life, 
and all the Enjoyments it aftords, as things 
of no Conſequence, and unworthy the Pur- 

Vol. I. " M ſuit 
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ſuit of a noble and rational Mind. If we will 
believe them, this World is but a Wildernels, 
and all our Life but one continued Dream, 
and that too, filled up either with nothing 
elſe but Images of Horror and Miſery, or 
— Viſions of empty and deluſive Happineſs. 
Inſomuch that if we be Men of Senſe and 
Philoſophy, the moſt natural thing we could 
do were to reſolve in the Negative that Diffi - 
2 Shale ſpear makes his Hamlet to labour 
under; ö 5 


To Be, or not to Be, that is the Queſtion. 


For indeed if Life be what theſe Gentlemen 
paint it, it is at leaſt a Poſſeſſion we have no 
great reaſon to wiſh the Continuance of. 
' Some Chriſtian as well as Heathen Au- 
thors have fallen into the fame Road of think- 
ing; and to enhance the Joys and Felicity of 
a Life hereafter, have thought fit to give us 
the loweſt and meaneſt Idea poſſible of the 
Comforts to be met with, and the Employ- 
ments to be purſued in our preſent State of 
Exiſtence. We have a remarkable Inſtance 
of this in one of the greateſt Writers of our 
Age, the admirable Author of the Theory of 
the Earth; who, after having in a Blaze of 
divine Eloquence, ſuitable to the Grandeur of 
the Subject, deſcribed the Ruin of this Earth 
in the Conflagration, upon a Review of the 
ſeveral Revolutions it had undergone, and 
particularly this laſt great and amazing one, 
among a great many Excellencies, has on 
, | + 101- 
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following Reflection, which, if taken in its 
full Extent, is, in my humble Opinion, very 
exceptionable. That I may not miſrepreſent 
a Man of ſo much Worth and Goodneſs, I 
{hall give it to my Readers in his own words. 


For what is this Life but a Circulation of 
little mean Actions? We lie down, and riſe 
again, dreſs and undreſs, feed and wax hun- 
gry, work or play, and are weary; and then 
we lie down again, and the Circle returns. 
We ſpend the Day in Triſſes; and when the 
Night comes, we throw our ſelves into the 
Bed of Folly, amongſt Dreams, and broken 

Thoughts, and wild Imaginations. Our Rea- 

ſon hes aſleep by us, and we are for the time 
as arrant Brutes as thoſe that ſleep in the 
Stalls, or in the Field, Are not the Capa- 
cities of Men higher than theſe ? And ought 
not his Ambition and Expectatious to be 
greater? Let us be Adventurers for ano- 
ther World: *Tis at leaſt a fair and noble 
Chance ; and there is nothing in this worth 
our Thoughts or our Paſſions. If we ſhould 
be diſappointed, we are ſtill no worſe than 
the reft of our Fellow-Mortals ; and if we 
ſucceed in our Expettations, we are eternally 
bappy. A HAUY 

Is this a true deſcription. of human Life, 
under a juſt and proper Regulation? Surely 
no. For tho it muſt be owned, that a great 
part of Mankind do indeed pals their-Lives 
in the Manner here repreſented, enjoy no 

M 2 more 
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more than a kind of Animal Exiſtence, and 
dream away whole Years without any higher 
Occupation than Eating, Drinking, and Sleep- 
ing, ſo that to them Lite becomes a Trifle and 
a Burden; yet thar does not ariſe from the 
Nature of things, but from our own Miſappli- 
cation of them, and an over Indulgence of the 
ſenſual Appetites. This World is not the Seat 
of Folly and Miſery, becauſe there is nothing 
elſe to be found in ir, but becauſe we our 
ſelves do not tread the Paths of Wiſdom and 
Happineſs. Providence has been ſo bounti- 
ful to us, that even in this Life there is am- 
ple Proviſion made for our Enjoyment of ra- 
tional and ſubſtantial Pleaſures, tho ſubject to 
a great many Viciſſitudes, and frequently 
mingled with much Affliction and Sorrow. 
The Inquiry after Truth; the Contemplation 
of God and Nature; a juſtly acquir'd Repu- 
ration among Mankind ; rational and enter- 
taining Converſation with our Friends; do- 
ing them all the good Offices that lie in our 
power ; promoting the Intereſt of our dear 
Country; or generous Endeavours for the 
univerſal Good; are all of them productive 
of Pleaſure in this Life, and Purſuits of ſuch 
a kind, as I dare venture to affirm, the excel- 
lent Author, upon whoſe Words I have been 
animadyerting, never imagined to be anwor- 
thy of his Thoughts or his Paſſions, but much 
the contrary. 

Tuis Contempt of Life, and all its Enjoy- 
ments in groſs, will lead us to the Contempt 


of 
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of Being in general. For tho both Reaſon 
and Revelation aſſure us of a future State 
vaſtly preferable to this; yet tis certain that 
our ſeveral Employments in that State, and 
the conſequent Pleaſures ariſing from them, 
will only differ in degree, and not in kind, 
from thoſe of a good and virtuous Man here 
below. So that we muſt always take theſe 

eneral Exclamations of the Vanity of the 
orld, and the Emptineſs of all the Goods 
it affords, with ſome grains of allowance, o- 
therwiſe we ſhall damp our moſt reaſonable 
Ambition, and ſicken with our Expectations 
of an hereafter ; it being impoſſible we ſhould 
deſire to continue erernally in a Courſe of 
Action, which yielded us no manner of De- 
light or Satisfation at preſent. | 
Is it becauſe this Life is ſhort, and its Plea» 
ſures tranſitory and fugitive, that we mult en- 
tertain a Diſguſt of it? Or becauſe many of 
the Objects of our good Affections are pe- 
riſhable, and capable of being raviſh'd from us, 
or we divorced from them, muſt we there - 
fore grow uneaſy with our Being, or betake 
ourſelves to a dry joylels Speculation of e- 
very thing about us? This were a very weak 
Conduct. He muſt be an odd kind of Man, 
who could not reliſh an Entertainment, be- 
cauſe he knew it was to have an end; and if 
he gave his Hoſt thanks ar all, they muſt ar 
leaf come from him with but an ill grace. 
SuPPOSING we had neither Hopes nor 
Promiſes of any future Happineſs in rever- 
M 3 ſion, 
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fion, but were immediately after the Diſſo- 
lution of our Bodies to drop into a State of 
Non-exiſtence, I apprehend it would be the 
Opinion of all rea/onable, J am fure of all 
enerous Creatures, that they ought to ex- 
prels their higheſt Gratirude to their kind and 
indulgent Creator, in whom they Ave, move, 
and have their Being. But if we have con- 
ccived little and low thoughts of that Sta- 
tion in which he has placed us, how is it poſſi - 
ble we ſhould ever be grateful to him, for what 
we are taught to eſteem either as no ena 
at all, or at leaſt one we ſhould be very wi 
ling to be rid of? | | 

THERE is an inſeparable Connection be- 
twixt our Duty and our Happineſs in all Ca- 
ſes. For tho ſometimes it may become a Du- 
ty to facrifice a preſent Intereſt or Enjoyment 
for the ſake of doing a good, a generous, a 
beautiful Action; yet it is ſtill to be ſup- 
poſed, that there is a greater Happineſs to 
the Mind in making ſuch a Sacrifice, than 
there would be in acting any otherwiſe: and 
this ariſes from the ſtrong Inſtincts we have 
to Actions of that ſort; to act againſt which 
Inſtincts would be doing greater Violence to 
Nature, than it were to forgo any little pre- 
ſent Intereſt. Whoever therefore argues a- 
gainſt this Life as a low undeſtrable State of 
Being, takes our of ir all Senſe of Dury and 
Obligation, whoſe firſt and trueſt Original is 
that great, that divine Pleaſure we take in 
doing thoſe things which go under that g 
| 2 | 
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All the other Enjoyments of Life are either 
only /ecandary, or fictitious. Of the for- 
mer fort are Eating, Drimking, and other 
animal Gratifications z. and of the latter 
Fame, Wealth, and Power, the Poſſeſſion 
of which is no part of real Happineſs. So 
that ro ſingle out theſe parts of human Life, 
and then declaim againſt the Whole of it, is 
not a juſt nor philoſophical way of Reaſon- 
ing. Tis juſt as if we ſhould diſpute the 
Beauty of a Picture, by only regarding the 
Shades of it, which, taken by themſelves, 
have neither Beauty of Colour, nor Propor- 
tion. 2 | 
Tax Contempt of the World, when tru- 
ly explained, is no doubt a thing very right 
and laudable; and to fortify Men in it, the 
Proſpect of a happy Immortality the nobleſt 
and moſt powerful Motive that can be. But 
while we are contending for a virtuous and 
manly Principle, let us not, by à looſe or 
vague way of ſpeaking, impreſs Men with No- 
tions which have a natural tendency to de- 
feat the End we propoſe, by filling their 
Minds with dark and gloomy Apprehenſions 
of things, and giving them a Diſtaſte of Life, 
and conſequently a diſhonourable and vitious 
| Negligence about the Concerns of it. | 
WHENEVER we ceale to act, we ceaſe to 
live, at leaſt ro live as becomes intelligent. 
and ſocial Beings. But what is there ſhall 
move us to act, when we imagine there is 
nothing in Life worthy our Care ? We muſt 
M4. in 
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in that caſe become poor lumpiſh, melancholy 
Creatures, incapable of performing our Duty 
with that chearful and willing Mind which is 
abſolutely neceſſary to render it acceptable to 
the Author of all Goodneſs, and the Fountain 
of all Joy. Let Virtue creep into her Cell, 
or rctire to the Deſart; let every [honeſt 
Heart wear a ſorrowful Countenance, and 
the Aſpect of the Wiſe and Good become a 
erpetual Map of Mortification : What would 
be the Effect of ſo bleſſed a Change? Would 
this recommend Virtue to Mankind? Or 
would it be an effectual Method to allure them 
from the pleaſing Snares of Vice and Folly? , 
Sure far otherwiſe. And yet this, and this 
alone can, conſiſtently with their Principles, 
be the method with thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
with an Opinion of there being nothing in 


this World lovely or deſirable. Where- 


as, on the contrary, wiſe Men have in all 


Ages made it the peculiar Excelleney of 


Virtue to promote our Welfare and Happi- 
neſs here, and improved it as none of the 
leaſt Motives for Men to follow Wiſdom, 
that even in this preſent Life, Her Mays are 
Ways of Pleaſantneſs, and all her Paths 
are Peace, | | | 


Jam, Sir, 
Tour very humble & er baut, 


HIBEBRNIC Aus. 
Ne 21 
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Conventus trahit in medios, turbamque ſo- 
nantem. Va. 


\ 


ARK HAVE been often very much 
> Aoi ACC » . - * 
* 1 ſurprized, that in the Courſe of 
dhe Publick, you have taken ſo 
5 little notice of the Occurrences 
of the Town, which afford abundance 

more Matter for uſeſul Speculation, than 


many of thoſe dry Diſcourſes you have with- 
in theſe five Months paſt tranſmitted to your 


continue ſtill in good Terms; fince they mu 
be an ill-natur'd fort of People indeed, Who 
2 be angry with a Man for putting them to 
ep. | ne gen 
WraE a Man of my Temper ſettled in 
the Province you have undertaken, the ma- 
nagement of it would be very different from 
what your's is. You muſt know, Sir, that I 
am 
; 


your weekly Correſpondence with 


courteous Readers. I hope, you and they 
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am a paſſionate Admirer of a Croud, and am 
never io ealy, as when I am ſqueezing thro' a 
great concourſe of People. I haunt all Pla- 
ces of publick Reſort, from Lucas Coffee - 
houſe to the Fiſh-Marker ; and breathe the 
Air, or hearken to the Eloquence of either 


Place with equal Satisfaction. My Face is 


as well known upon Change, as any Mer- 
chant's in Town, tho the chief thing I am 
remarkable for, is my having no manner of 
Buſineſs there. If a Fellow be going to be 
hang' d, I'm fure to be in the number of his 
Attendants, and think my ſelf obliged to be 
preſent at his Execution, as well as his Trial. 
In ſhorr, I make one upon all publick Occa- 
ſions, and am by that means turniſh'd with 
ſuch a number of Obſervations upon all Con- 
ditions and Degrees of Life, as, I am confi- 
dent, would ſupply your Papers with a great 
Variety of the moſt uſeful and entertaining 
Materials. And if you incourage my Cot 
relpondence, I ſhall from time ro time col- 
lect my Adventures, and by your means com- 
municate to the World the Progreſs I make in 
the Peripatetict Philoſophy. anne 
Ir the Publick ſhall receive benefit from 
my Labours of this ſort, they will owe me 
more than ordinary Thanks. For I can aſſure 
you, not a few are the Inconyeniences I un- 
dergo, by reaſon of this ſame ambulatory 
Humour of mine. Many a broken Head 
have I got for Quarrels I had no manner of 
hand in. I haye loſt more Handkerchiefs 


\ 
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than would ſerve to ſer up a Milliner. And 


no longer ago than Thuriday, the twelfth of 


this inſtant," I had very near been over -· ſet by 
a Journeyman Taylor a riding the Franchiſes 
of this City, Who from an over. great Con- 
cern to preferve the Poſture of his Employ- 
ment, gave his Horſe a good deal mote — 
than the poor Creature found he had occaſion 
for, and thereby ſet him full drive againſt me, 
to the no ſmall detriment both of my Perſon 
Nor dererr'd however by this unfortunate 
Accident, I continued a very eager and dili- 
gent Spectator of this Triennial Proceſſion of 
our Worſhipfal Corporations,” cill the ſame 
was brought to a Concluſion. And I am 
humbly of opinion, that an Appearance of 
this ſort has ſomething in it highly worthy 
of the publick regard, and that the Memory. 
of it ought not to periſh in the compaſs of a 
Week or a Fortnight. I therefore preſume on 
your good Nature, to make your Paper for 
one Day a Repoſitory for the Remarks I have 
made on this Occaſion. n 
I SHALL not ac ny the Right Ho- 
nourable our Lord Mayor thro? the ſeveral 
Liberties of the City, nor take any notice of 
the important Solemnity of flinging the Dart; 
both becauſe of their being ſo univ 
known to all the Inhabitants of the City, and 
that Sir James Ware, in his Annals of Ire- 
land, has, in ſome meaſure, communicated the 
lame to the whole Nation, having very judi- 
cioully - 


"> 
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ciouſly deſcribed that Ceremony, and with 


much Care and Erudition marked out all the 
Places where our Magiſtracy is entitled either 


to hold Courts, or cat Cuſtard. Nor is it 


my intention to tire your Patience, with an 
Account of any thing uſual and cuſtomary on 
ſuch Occaſions, but only to hint at ſome 
new and ſingular Phænomena which appear d 
upon this. 4 
.  Y © u know, Sir, that time out of mind Vul. 
can has been receiy'd as the true and undoubt- 
ed Patron of the Worſhipful Corporation of 
Blackſmiths, and as fuch upon all publick 
Ceremonies has conſtantly appear'd at their 
Head, equipt with a complete Suit of Armour, 
and a maſſy Basker-hilted Sword, terrible to 
behold! — this Figure has been ſo very 
tempting to their Fellow · Citizens, that ſeve- 
ral. other Corporations, who ſeem to have no 
manner of Intereſt in, or Relation to him, 
have taken a Fancy to have a Vulcan at their 
Head likewiſe. The Boot ſellers, who, one 
would think, were none of the moſt martiall 
inclined People, had not only their Vulcan, 
but three or four armed Highlanders attend- 
ing him, as if they intended to propagate 
Learning by the Sword, and puſh Men into 
the Depths of Science, as People drive Nails, 
by knocking them on the Head. 

Tas Hoſcers too have fallen into the ſame 
Impropriety. What Vulcan has to do with 
Weaving of any fort, I muſt confeſs, I am 
utterly at a loſs to diſcover, as well as mn 

| | there 
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there can be in a Suit of Armour any ways 
typical of a pair of Stockings. The onl 
plauſible Reaſon I have hitherto heard urg'd to 
juſtify ſo incongruous a Spectacle, is, that 
their Vulcan W might be intended for 
an Alexander the Great, and ſerve to put us 
in mind, that a Loom-ſtocking, like the Gor- 
dian Knot, is to be unravelled no otherwiſe 
than by cutting. But whatever there may be 
in that, it muſt be allowed, that the Reve- 
rend Biſhop, and the Oxford Scholar, who 
bore a Part in this Cavalcade, ſignified ſome- 
thing very extraordinary and important, tho 


perhaps too myſterious to be communicared * 


to the profane Vulgar ; and therefore I will 
not preſume to give my Conjectures upon it, 
unleſs I had the Conſent of the Mafter and 
Wardens of EE for ſo doing. 
I vo not remember, that ever Pin 
made her Appearance on any former Occa- 
ſions of this kind; ſo that her doing it now 
will help to account for this great Superfeta- 
tion of Yulcans, eſpecially if we conſider, 
that Mars is entitled to wear the fame Habit, 
and has been always known for a conſtant 

Attendant and Rerainer to her Ladyſhip. 
WERE I as big with Tu/ly and Seneca as 
you pretend to be, I imagine I could ſqueeze 
very fine Morals from ſo copious a Subject. 
To inſtance in only one Particular, the Show 
of the Coachmakers would afford a fair Hint 
of the Vanity of Greatneſs; ſince by placing 
their Xertle-drums in a Machine drawn by 
. | x 
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ſix Horſes, they broadly inſinuate a Coach and 


ſix to be aj and proper Emblem of Noiſe 
and Emptineſs. 1 8. Np 
Zur there yet ariſes a more general, as 


well as a more uſeful Reflection from a Sight 


of this nature. A Croud of People inno- 
cently 852 and chearful, is to a Man who 
loves his Fellow- Creatures, a very agrecable 
Entertainment, however ludicrous either the 
Occaſions, or ſome Circumſtances of their als 
ſembling may be, when examined by the 
ſtrict and rigid Rules of Reaſon. Joy and 
Chearfulneſs have a natural diffuſive Effect; 
and tho it is indeed an Infirmity in human 


Nature, that fine Clothes and Equipage ſhould 


excite a Pleaſure and Triumph of Heart, yet 
it would be ſtill more unnatural for Men to 


be ſo moroſe as to deſpiſe or ridicule the Sa- 


tisfaction an honeſt well-meaning Man may 
ſometimes find in a Trifle, Our Anceſtors, 
and moſt other free Nations, thought it Wit 
dom to raiſe the Spirits of the People with 
frequent publick Shows and Proceſſions. 
They reckon'd it inſpir d them with a Notion 
of Freedom, publick Spirit, and Contempt 
of Danger, to give them now and then an 
Opportunity of putting on their beſt Looks, 
and making a handſom Appearance among 
their Friends and Neighbours. And if I am 
not miſinform'd, ſeveral of our greateſt Au- 
thors have been of opinion, that nothing can 
contribute more to the Preſervation of Liberty 
in a free State, than training up the People ho 
| the 
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the Exerciſe of Arms, and appointing ſtared 
days of Muſter for all the Men between fix- 
teen and ſixty, within ſuch and ſuch Diſtricts ; 
agreeable to the antient Practice of theſe Na- 
tions, of which we may {till obſerve fome 
faint Traces in our Court-Leets, and other 
Aſſemblies of that kind. 

Tur Soundof a Trumpet, and the Beat of 
a Drum, have a wonderful and inexpreſſible 
Effect on ſome Men's Minds; and when ac- 

companied with the other Circumſtances of 
_— Pomp. frequently raiſe a Gallantry 

Sprit ps, moſt languid and flegmatick 
Düp gens I cannot — help think - 
ing, that giving the induſtrious and — 
Part of our People one gaudy Day in three 
Years, is very far from being either unreaſo- 
nable or ridiculous. A little Diverſion and 
Relaxation from Buſineſs and the Cares of 
Life, is neceſſary to all Men; and ſure none 
have a juſter Claim to it, than thoſe who have 
both the greateſt need of it, and are at the 
lame time among the moſt valuable and uſeful 
Members of the Society, which, without dif- 
pute, the Manufacturers are in all trading 
Nations. * 

INSTEAD therefore of running down this 
Cuſtom of my Fellow-Cirizens, I could wiſh 
it were more frequent, not only for the 
Reaſons already given, but becauſe the comi- 
cal Accidents and merry Appearances which 
do, and unavoidably muſt happen at ſuch 
times, afford a Fund of Diſcou e, and inno- 

cent 
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while aſter; not to mention, that the previ- 
ous Managements and little Emulations among 
the ſeveral incorporated Bodies, which of 
them ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves in the beſt 
manner, leave very honeſt Impreſſions on 
their Minds, and raiſe a commendable Zeal 


for the Intereſt of their reſpective Communi- 
ties. The Love of our Country, tho one of 
our worthieſt as well as moſt active Paſſions; 


very often owes its Original, or at leaſt is con- 
ſiderably ſtrengrhen'd by Incidents and Cir- 
cumſtances, ſeemingly as little and; inconſe- 


quential as theſe. On all theſe accounts, I 


am hopeful neither you, nor your Readers 
will take it amiſs, that I have interrupted the 
Courſe of your Reflections for one Day, by 


handling a Subject that will not recur till three 


Vears hence. . | 
Jam, Sir, 
Tour wery humble Servant, 


DEMOPHILUS. 
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Ne 22. | Saturday, Auguſt 28, 1725. 


To HIBERNICuSV. | 
Seribere juſſit Amor. Ovi. 


ns = INCE it would be a Wrong to 
en good Nature, and the 


J ble Good, to think that an 
thing which offer d at its Ad- 
vancement, were 4 trouble to you, I ſhall 
make no Apology for this Attempt, the De- 
ſign of it being to put you upon reforming 
an Abuſe, which perhaps will be found the 
Source of many of thoſe Vices, which out 
Age ſo juſtly complains of, and yet is ſo fat 
from being thought a Vice, that Ii errori 
dirtus nomen poſuifer honeſtum : I mean 
the many and needleſs Delays and Ceremo- 
nies which Cuſtom has impoled upon us in 
Love- Affairs. 

Lo VE, Sir, you know has been call'd the 
Source and Perfection of worldly Happinels ; 
and I think the Paſſion which we expreſs by 
that * and which has Beanty for its 

Vol. I. N Object, 
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Object, has a good right to this Encomium, 
whether we conſider it in itſelf, or in its Ef- 


fects ; as it is the moſt agreeable of all our 


Paſſions ; as it is the Spring whence flow the 
moſt tender Relations and Friendſhips of the 
World, and the Link of Society itlelf : whence 
it is plain how carcful we ſhould be to cheriſh 
ſo uſefal a Plant; and as it has been the 
Care of every Age, to pluck up the obſcene 
Weeds which ſpring with it and obſtruct its 
Growth, ſo methinks we ſhould endeayour to 
manure the Soil, leſt it fall among Stones and 
periſh. 5658 6: 


How much Love has been, is, and ever 


will be the Buſineſs of Youth, every 9 
knows; but alas, how different in the Suce 
and Effect? py 
In, the firſt Ages of the World, and in 
that Part of it which yet retains the primitive 
Simplicity, Love was as little conceal'd as 
Truth; it was honeſt, nor feared the Light; 
the happy Pair no ſooner conceiv'd a mutual 
Flame, but they confeſſed it, and join'd in 
the common Buſineſs of Life, begetting Chil- 
dren, who excited and aſſiſted their Induſtry, 
and were to their Country a preſent Pledge of 
their Parents Loyalty, and a future Defenſe 
and Ornament. But how much is the Caſe 
alrer'd with us! Our Youth are forc'd to ſpend 
the beſt part of their Lives in fruitleſs Court- 
ſhips, to leave the Acquiſition of Arts, Im- 
provement of their Manners, and every rea- 
lonable Imployment ; to run into all mann 
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of Vanity and Extravagance, and make them: 
ſelves deſpicable, to be approved by the Fair. 
By this means our Fortunes are impaired, out 
Talents uncultivated, or entirely immerged 
in a of Vice, Folly, agd Ie prititcede; 
and we are often forc'd''ro fly from the 
Cruelty of the inſulting Angel, to che per- 
nicious Fondneſs of the fan Devil ſo 
that if we at laſt ſuceeed in our Cana we 
only join a retten to a wther?d Carafe, and 
the Buſineſs of our Lives is to Jar about thoſe 
ill Habits we have both acquir'd, and breed 
Children (if we have any) fall of hetedi editar 
Infirmities, to grow * the ſame Ce 

of Folly and Miery. 

THis; tho a general and mighty Byil; is 
ſubmitted to as paſt Redrels ; *tis (ſay we) 
the Effect of a Pride natural to the Far Sex, 
and natural Diſeaſes ſeldom admit a Cure. 
But I believe we do in this, as in many other 
things, lay a Fault Wir Nature, Which is 
none of hers. 

For if their Vanity of being admited be ſo 
prevalent, that it makes them forego every 
Pleaſure, tho ever ſo great, that may leſſen 
our Devotion to them; methinks this very 
Vanity ſhould make them dread the Curſe of 
approaching Wrinkles, and fly for ſhelter to 
the Arms of Matrimony. But alas! Sir, 
they have another Refuge, and 'tis from this 
I would rout them; but, Hic Labor: for 
tho eyery Man of Senſe mult deſpiſe a Crea- 
1 * that has tyrannically waſted thoſe 

N 2 Charms 
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Charms which might have made herſelf and 
Mankind happy, to be under the wretched 
Neceſlity of ſupplying the Decays of Nature 
by Art; tho no Man would ſigh for a Picture, 
who could enjoy the Original, yet there are 
a Sort of Creatures call'd BEAU X, who 
value Beauty as they do themſelves, and every 
thing elſe, for no earthly Thing but to look 
at. Theſe indeed are their Admirers; for who 
that could not ſmell, but would prefer an arti- 
ficial to a natural Roſe? and it is with their 
Admiration that the Ladies are pleaſed. And 
if Paint, Waſhes and Jewels, can gain them 
their Approbation, they are ſatisfy d. This 
is the true Reaſon why Merit and Love are 
ſo little regarded, and ill requited by the Fair 
Sex. And 'tis this vain Hope of being al- 
ways young, always admired, that makes ſo 
many of the moſt tender and compaſſionate 
Sex, the greateſt Tyrants : to rectify which 
Miſtake, and prevent the ill Effects of it, it 
may be worth your Care, to put this deceit- 
ful Beauty in its proper Light; to which pur- 

ſe 1 {end you the following Lines, which 
— written upon a particular Occaſion, and 
not for this Purpoſe, I can only hope they 
may rouſe {ome proper Genius to ſo uſeful a 
Work, as ridiculing an Impoſition which has 
ſo bad Conlequences. 


Jam, Sir, 

Your wery humble Servant, 
1 
AUR E- 
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AUREL1A. 


H 4 7 E winking. Taper s frees. the. 
eat 
And Darkneſs favours the Deceit, 
Aurelia in a borrow'd Prime, 2 
Conceals the ſad Effects of Time. 


STIFF in Brocade with Brilliants 

bound, 

Secure ſhe takes 4 2900 ! 1 

At Caſtle, Drawing - Room, and Play, 

Each ſighing Coxcomb owns her Sway + - 

And ſhe alas as vainly proud, 

The NM. 65 and Wonder i the" Crond, fo - 

Looks from her Height with proud Diſdam, 

'Upon the Slaves that drag her Chain. 


BOT ah ſad Change! behold at Morn 
Aurelia 20 her Cell return e 


ths 


THEN fee her dne ſad, alot 4 
Behold her weep, and hear her moan /_ 
« Alas! nor artful white and red, 
fich Dreſs, nor Brilliante, nor Brocade. 
Can from a watchful Lover's Eyes © 
The Signs of withering Age diſguiſe. 


AT Night a Cupid's Torch ſhe burns, 
A dying Snuff when Day returns. 


SO when the Moon with borrowd Light, 
Aſſumes the Empire of the Night, 
Thr the pale Gloom in ſolemn Show 
Ge glides, and gilds the World below ; 


N z Her 


o 


Her {ci "op Orb _ flarry Train 

Th' admiring. Gazers Eye detain; 
But ſickning at th Approach of Day, 
The gilded Wonder dies away. 
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To che Auron of the Dubla Journal 


Pax ſervientibus. gravior ef. 1 liberis 
Bellum. CONT Te 


FEES HE melancholy Accounts we 
baave lately had from France, of 
the Miſery to which the Inbabi- 
SSR tants of ſeveral Provinces in that 
rich and powerful Kingdom have 
been reduced, by the Want of Bread, at the 
ſame time that they juſtly call for ous Pity 
and Commileration of the Calamities of our 
Neighbours and Fellow-Mortals, may afford 
ſeveral very uſeful Reflections to 21 who 
have the Happineſs to live in a Land of 
Liberty, and very PE to inſpire the Hearts 
of the Free-born with the higheſt Senſe of 
Joy and Gratitude. 
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Iy we conſider the Kingdom of Frauct 
with regard to its natural Advantages, we 
muſt own it the nobleſt, the fineſt, che moſt 
flouriſhing Country in Europe, if not in the 
whole World. Its Dominions are great and 
entire, comprehending three hundred thous 
ſand ſquare Miles of rich and fruitful Soil, 
ſiruated in a moſt kindly and temperate Cli- 
mate. Wine and Oil, Corn and Fruits of all 
kinds, are here to be met with in the greateſt 
Plenty and Perfection. Two ſides of this 
lovely Track of Ground are waſhed by our 
Ocean, and the Mediterranean, which, by 
means of ſeveral large and noble Rivers, di- 
ſpenſe the Benefits of Navigation and Com- 
merce to the moſt inland Provinces of the 
Kingdom. And to make this Bounty of Na- 
rure ſtill more conſpicuous, and more effectual 
too, the Inhabitants want neither Vigor nor 
Ingenuity for improving whatever Advan- 
tages they enjoy, ſo as to make Life caly 
and comfortable. 

By this Account, one would expect the 
French. Nation ſhould be che happieſt aud 
richeſt People in the Univerſe. But in fact it 
is far otherwiſe. For without inquiring mi- 
nutely into the State of the Burghers and 
Peaſantry in the ſeveral Towns and Provin- 
ces, we have this plain Evidence of the 
Hardſhips the Commonalty there lie under, 
that within theſe laſt thirty Vears they 
have been reduced three or four times to 
the loweſt degree of Want and Miſery by 
N 4 Famine; 
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Famine ; while {ome of their Neighbours, a a 


great deal leis indulg'd by Nature, have 
enjoyed Fulneſs of Bread in much Peace and 
Security: 59 138 

Tre only Reaſon which can be aſſigned 
for this great Difference, ariſes from the Frame 
and Conſtitution of their Government. Where 
People have not Liberty, they have no Heart 
to provide for Futurity, and lay up Store fox 
Days of Joy and Pleaſure to come, Well 
knowing their Property to be precarious, and 
that the Fruits of their Induſtry may be 
raviſhed from them the next Moment, they 
take no care for any thing but- the preſent 
Exigence, and manure no more Ground than 
what they apprehend ſufficient to ſupply that. 
So that one unfavourable Seaſon infallibly 
brings Penury and Want on all the middling 
fort of People in France, whoſe whole Stock 
conſiſts in what they have ſow'd for that 
Year, which, to be ſure, is no more than 
what will ſerve to make them drag on 
Life till the next. The Poet's Advice is the 
Rule of their Conduct; they ive to-day, 


not ſo much becauſe there is a probability, 


thro' the common Accidents which all Things 
are ſubje& to, of to. morroto being croſs and 
unfriendly to them, as that there is a certain- 
ty that their Labour will be in yain, when- 
ever it produces more than they can imme- 
diately conſume themſelves. The making a 
comfortable Proviſion for Poſterity is the 
great Spur to. human Induſtry : but that can 
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have no place under a Government, where 
the Breath of a Tyrant diſpoſes both of 
Mens Lives and their Properties, and no 
Man can call any thing his own any longer 
than it is the Will of the Prince to permit it. 
TAE who have travelld into Jraly, 
and given us Accounts of that Country, fur- 
niſh us with abundant Proofs of the Truth 
of what I am aſſerting. The richeſt and 
molt fertile Parts of that Region have fallen 
to the Share of arbitrary Princes; and in 
the midſt of all the Advantages of Nature, 
give an Idea of nothing but Horror and 
Deſolation, thro' the Diſcouragements and 
Oppreſſion the poor People labour under. 
Here and there indeed the Palace of a Prince, 
or rich Cardinal, makes a noble Appearance; 
and the beauriful and luxurious Gardens be- 
longing to them, ſhew to what a Height 
thoſe Territories might be improved, were 
Induſtry duly ſupported, and ſecured in the 
poſſeſſion of its Gains. But look on the 
Country in general, and it wears no other Face 
but of Poverty and Miſery, On the other 
hand, the barren Mountains of Switzerland, 
which ſeem only a Load and an Encumbrance 
to the Earth, which are covered with per- 
petual Snows, and ſubject to the moſt fud- 
den Viciſſitudes of violent Heats and Colds, 
are yet crouded with Inhabitants, who by 
the mere Force of Care and Art have made 
the rugged Rocks not only ſafe but com- 
modious Dwellings ; where Peace and "ny 
{mile 
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{mile amidſt the miſhapen Fractures of Na- 
ture, and the hideous Precipice blooms with 
the Effects of an honeſt Induſtry, and the 
Trophies of a glorious and happy Liberty. 
IN OW, the Patrons and Advocates” of 
arbitrary Power, to ſoften ſomething of the 
frighful Aſpect it carries to a manly and 
generous Diſpoſition, will tell us that Things 
are not fo bad under abſolute Governments 
as has been here repreſented: That tho in- 
deed the Will of the Prince is the ſole Law 
of the Society, yet that is nevet exerciſed in 
ſuch a manner as to render the Property of 
the Subject entitely precarious: That no 
Man has his Poſſeſſions taken from him, but 
in conſequence of his having violated ſome 
precedent Law, ſufficiently publiſned to him, 
and the Penalty whereof he might there. 
fore have timely avoided: And that for, 
the reſt, the Judges of the Land being 
{worn to adminiſter impartial Juſtice betwixt 
Man and Man, the People have all the Secu- 
rity for their Properties and Eſtates that they 
poſſibly can have under a free and limited 
Government; ſeeing in all Societies the 
Power of the Legiſlature is the fame, to wit, 
| ſupreme and uncontroulable. 0 
TBAIS however is all a Flouriſh, to ſay 
no worſe of it. For it is the ſame thing 
whether a Prince has the Power of reſuming, 
and transferring the Eſtates of his People at 
Pleafure, or of laying them under ſuch hea- 
vy Burdens and Taxes as will make them 
| entirely 
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entirely uoproſitable, if not ruinous to their 
Owners. And that this is the Cafe in moſt 
of the abſolute Governments which have 
ever been in the Worid. he muſt be a great 
to the Affaits of Mankind who 
can make any manner of queſtion. In De- 
bates of this Kind there is no arguing 2 
Matter of Fact. In ſome of our 
ing Nations, there are Multitudes w hh ee 
reckon it a ſingulat Mercy to have their 
Eſtates taken off their hands at two Yeats 
Purchaſe; as in tome others it has been 
known where People have expreſſed their 
Joy at being caſed of their Poſſeſſions, with. 
out any other Conſideration than the Free- 
dom they thereby enjoyed from the immo—- 
2 IIS 
they endured by keeping of them. For the 
Truth of which, 1 might appeal to 2 late 
noble Author * of our own. Nation, bote 
Memory will be ever dear to all who love 
Liberty, their Country, or Mankind. And 
F think: I may venture to affirm, that even 
at preſent, in a Time of profound Peace 
and Tranquillity over all Europe, many of 
our Neighbours pay greater Sums to ſupport 
their own Slavery and Miſery, than ever the 
Britiſb Nations have done in the Defente of 
their Liberty and Property, during the long 
and expenſive Wars they have maintain d 
ſince the late HAPPY REVOLUTION. 


* See the Account of Denmark, written by Robert Lord 
Viſcount Moleſworth, 


C O Ne 
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- ConSIDERATIONS of this ſort ſhould 
ſerve to keep awake and active in us the 
true Principles and Love of Liberty; a 
Bleſſing which, like thoſe of Air and Water, 
thro' its Commonneſs. becomes frequently 
neglected and unattended to, tho one Day's 
Loſs or Privation of it would quickly make 
us ſenſible of its Value and Importance. 
God be praiſed, the Calamities of our 
Neighbours are the only Means we have 
at preſent of coming to a right knowledge 
of what we muſt undergo the Day we ſuf⸗ 
fer this ineſtimable Jewel to be torn from 
us; and that is the Uſe which ought ro be 
made of them. For ruined Conflirurions, 
like dead Bodies, may not only be uſeful to 
ſhew the Cauſes of their own Decay, but 
to prevent the like Diſorders in the Sur- 
vivors; and for that Reaſon it is the Intereſt 
and Duty of every Free- man now and then 
to rip up the Carcaſe of abſolute Govern- 
ment, let it ſmell as ſtrong as it will. To 
make frequent Compariſons betwixt our 
own Happineſs and others Miſery, is the 
only way to make us tenacious of our 
juſt Rights and Privileges. This is neceſſary 
at all times, eſpecially among a People, 
where there yet remain ſome (very few I 
hope) fo unhappily deluded as to look back 
upon Bondage with an Eye of Pleaſure, or 
at leaſt Indifference ; and to wiſh one for 
their Governor, who claims to he their 

R 
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Tyrant by a divine indefeaſible Right, and 
—— Pretences are founded on Principles 
deſtructive of the Freedom and Happineſs of 
all Society whatever. | 

IT is a great Misfortune to a People, to 
become cold and dead to the Adyantages 
of Freedom. The next Step will very pro- 

bably be the patient Reſignation of ir, and 
the Happineſs of their Poſterity too, into 
the firſt bold or artful Hand which ſhall be 
{tretch'd out for that purpoſe. We know 
Nations in the World who feem to have 
loſt the very Idea of Liberty, and hug 
their Chains with as great eagerneſs as others 
would ſtruggle to get out of them. The 
Glory of the Monarchy, the Grandeur of the 
Prince, and two or three other vile infig- 
nificant Words, ſupply them with ſo many 
Charms, to Jull them into a perpetual In- 
dolence and Stupidity. Nor are theſe Di- 
ſtempers peculiar to the ignorant Vulgar, 
and the poor unthinking Populace. Even 
the fine and free Spirit of Mr. Bayle, tho 
aſſiſted with as great a Variety of Learnin 
as perhaps ever was crouded into one Heal 
could not free itſelf from the Prejudices of 
a confined and ſervile Education, nor hin- 
der him from calling a learned Civilian, an 
ignorant Lawyer, and a bad Frenchman, 
for his Impudence in proving to a Demon- 
ſtration that his Country and all Europe 


Hottoman, Author of the Francogallia. 


Were 
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ere once in poſſeſſion of a free and legal 
ae All which, 4 hope, will 
a ſufficient Apology ' for my employing one 
Paper in reminding my Fellow. Subjects of 
their own Felicity ; ſince where the Spirit 
of Liberty yet lives, it is very. eaſy to be 


. 


ſet in motion, but can never be revived, 


where it has been once ſuppreſſed. without 


a Miracle. | | 

Bur beſides the Diſtreſſes of our Neigh · 
bours, it will be of, uſe to us to reflect on 
the Difficulties and Dangers our Anceſtors 
have overcome, in tranſmitting} to us the 
excellent Conſtitution we now enjoy. Many 


have been the Attempts made upon it, which 


our Enemies have not a more effectual way 
of renewing, than by poſſeſſing weak and 
unwary People with a Notion, that the ill 
Deſigns our Anceſtors oppoſed were falſe 
and imaginary. Great Endeavours have been 
uſed ro palliate the arbitrary Proceedings of 
former Times, and ridicule the mzeceſſary 
Means of our Deliverance from them. But 
it is to be hoped, no Artifices of that fort 
will ever have an Influence hereafter upon 
People of common Senſe and Reflection, 
eſpecially after having had ſo full a View 
both of our Danger and of our Eſcape, as is 
fer before us in a late incomparable Hiſtory, 
which for its noble Impartiality and Since- 
rity never was equalled but by Polybims, 
and Philip de Comines, A Hiſtory, —_— 
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has received the beſt Teſtimony of its 
Worth from the Mouth of its Enemies, 
by giving equal - Offenſe to the 
and — of all Parties. Sects, and 
Denominations amongſt us: A Hiſtory, 
which does Honour to the Language it is 
writ in, and will for ever make the Name 
of BuRNET ſacred and venerable to all 
who prefer an Empire of Reaſon and Laws, 
to that of blind Paſſion and unbridled I, 70¹ 
and * 


Jam, Sir, 


Tour very humble Servant, 


HIBERNICAuSV. 


No 24. 
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To HIiIBERNICUS. 


Non omnes arbuſta juvant; humileſque 
myrice. VIR. 
SIX. | | 
RHO the Barleſquing Humour, 
ST TW which has ſo much prevailed 
among us, were enough to de- 
2 2555 ter any Man from communicating 
his Labours to the Publick; there 
is another as prevalent, and ſo much more 
dangerous to a tolerable Writer, as the Le- 
vity or Indiſcretion of its Abettors, is more 
hurtful to a good Cauſe, than the Strength or 
Policy of its Adverſaries; I mean the Imita- 
ting. | 
fi ow vexatious thoſe Imitators (who by 
their bad Draughts render the beſt Originals 
ridiculous, and like the Devil labour to de- 
{troy what they love) have always been to 
ood Writers, I need not tell you, who, I 


lieve, are no. ſtranger to their miſtaken 
Kindneſs. 


Bur 
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Bur above all others, the Writers of Pa- 
ſtoral Poetry ſeem moſt obnoxious to this 
Fate; the ſeeming Eaſineſs of the Subject, 
and the Agreeableneſs of its Images to the 
Condition of Love, have render d it the 
Theme of every Scribler: inſomuch, that 
Damon never ſighs or weeps, but the Ze- 
phyrs and Fountains ſympathize in his Sor- 
row; and no ſooner is he to be bleſs'd with 
the Poſſeſſion of his Fair-one, but ſome ſha- 
dy Grove is made the Scene of his leud Ima- 
gination ; in vain ſhould Diana ſtrive to pro- 
ret her Virgin Attendants, and chaſte Re- 
rreats, from the Pollution of his vigorous 
Fancy, 0 

Ix oppoſition to this Folly, -a Friend of 
mine writ the following Poem, (ſince the 
Peruſal of which, I have as induſtriouſly a- 
voided Groves, Meadows, and Fountains, as 
if our Hibernian Retreats were full of Snakes 
and Adders) and which, in hopes it may haye 
the ſame Effect upon my ſimilizing Brethren, 
I ſend you, to be, by your Favour, publiſh'd 
in the Sour nal, | 


J am, Sir, 


Your very humble Servant. 
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Damon, a City Eclogue; written to a Gen- 


tleman in the Country. 


HEN now the Stars began to hide their Heads, 
| And lend Debauchees ſought polluted Beds ; 

When nodding Watchmen left their tireſome Poſt, 
And noiſy Pomp in peaceful Sleep was loſt ; 
Damon, a hapleſs Youth whom Beauty fir'd, 
Aud ſacred Friendſbip's brighter Flame inſpir d, 
In mournful Lays bewail'd his abſent Fair, 
And for his Friend confeſs'd an equal Care; 
While from the neighbouring Street, in ſhriller Cries, 
To his fad Song a Chimney- ſweep replies, | 
The Chimmey-ſweep in ſable Pomp array d, 


Ac i,, like him, he mourn'd the abſent Maid. 


While thus the Youth — Now Sol reſtores the Day, | 


And gilded Signs reflect the Orient Ray; 


But ah ! to me the riſing Sun Gb 

No Light, in abſence of my Czlia's Eyes - 
Thoſe ſparkling Eyes that did outſbine by far - 
The radiant Diamonds pendant in her Ear, 
Spend all their Fire unſeen and unadmir d, 

In Country Waſtes and lonely Vales retir d; 


_ While all deſpairing, comfortleſs I lie, 


Can taſte no Pleaſure, and can find. no Joy. 


NO more, returning from the gaudy Court, 
Bleſs'd with her Sight, the Tavern 1 reſort ; 
To meditate the Lightning of her Eye, 
Or quench the Flame in generous Burgundy. 
For fince ſhe's fled, alas ! what Toaſt can join 
Life, Warmth, and Luſtre, to the flatten'd Wine ? 


NO faſhionable Dreſs can charm my Sight, 
Nor Mufick, ev'n Dubourg's, my Ear invite ; 
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O mourn Dubourg ! no more the crouded Houſe © 
Shall fill thy Purſe, and all thy Mufick rouſe: 
She's gone, ſhe whom alone we flock'd to ſee, 
Intent on Love, and deaf to Harmony : © | 
She's gone and now coquetting Phyllis ſhines, ' 
Like Phoebe when the golden Sun declines. I 
Let Cynthia now a thouſand Captives bring, 
And Chloe boaſt her Conqueſts at the Ring; 
Since ſhe, who from contending Beauties won | 
Each Lover's Heart; is now for ever gone. N 
She's gone =——0h dreadful Sound ! oh Tale full fore ! 
Rather were Cities, Courts, and Plays no more 
Rather the Green, the Park, the Strand were fled, 
Aud courtly V/ifits evermore unpaid. 
For what are Courts or Plays when ſbe's not there? 
The Green, the Park, the Strand, increaſe our Care, 8 
The ſad Remembrance of what once they were, 


O Czlia, cruel Czlia, thus to leave 
A thouſand ſprightly Beaux to figh and grieve ; 
To fly from wretched Damon, moſt unkind! 
Nor leave one ſlender Proof of Love behind ? 


B UT ah unhappy Damon | witleſs Swain! . 
In vain you love, unpity'd you complain » 8 
Some happier Youth, ſome Beau of matchleſs He, 
With active Gambol charm'd her wondring Eyes; 
With ſmart Ramillia»Wig her Heart be gain d, 
And val rous Tales of ſaucy Porters can d. 

To him her parting Kiſſes did belong, 

To him the ſofteſt Accents of her Tongue; 

To him the nicely-furling Fan ſbe gave, 

And he, perhaps, (oh happy Fp) has Leave, 

In witleſs Lines (ſuch Lines become a Beau) 
To write whats what, and tell her who loves who- 


cu Rd be his Charms ! and curęd the fatal Plains 
That from my longing Eyes my Love detains ! 
O 2 Curs'd 
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Curs'd be the Held but ah where e er ſhe goes, 
Let Pomps ariſe, and croud the Scene with Beaux 
May ev'ry Cart a gilded Chariot ſeem ! 
And Plays, and Balls, in her pleas'd Fancy fwim : 
From Cans uncouth let ſhapely Tea-Pots riſe, 
And ev'ry Hound be chang'd to * Thavy's Size. 
But ah! return, return, relenting Fair, 
Be touch d with Pity, hear a Lover's Pray'r ! 
Then ſhall proud Chloe quit her high Diſdain, 
And Phyllis ogle from the Box in vain. 
For thee the fighing Swains ſhall Altars raiſe, 
For thee malicious Poets learn to praiſe; 
A thouſand pleaſing Secrets ſhalt thou hear, 
A thouſand Whiſpers croud into thy Ear. 
O hadſt thou known what horrid things are ſaid 
Of Chloris, and what naughty Tricks were play d; 
Jou d ſurely come but if in vain we ſue, _ 2 
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If we no more thoſe heav'uly Charms ſhall view, 
Damon muſt bid the empty Morld adieu. 

Thus ſung the Swain.——T0 Friendſhip next he turn'd 
His tune ful Voice, and abſent Thyrlis mourn d. 


BUT now the bufy Town from Slumber roſe, 
And various Tasks a various Noiſe compoſe ; © 
Exclaiming Duns attend the great Man's Door, 
And watchful Bailiffs terrify the Poor. 

Here lab' ring Hacknies trudge for doubtful Pay, 

While roaring Bullies ſwear their Bread away ; 
Unheeded Bells in empty Churches rung, | 
While gaping Multitudes attentive hung 5 
Upon the Ballad. fingers tuneful Tongue. 

The growing Murmur droum d the Shepherd's Song; 
Elſe might his Numbers be as much too long, 

Too tedious, and too troubleſome to thee, 

As my dear Thyrſis“ Abſence is to me 


*The Lady's Lap- Dog. 
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No 25. Saturday, September 18, 1725. 


nn. 


To the AuTH OR of the Dublin Journal 


Plus ſeire velle quam ſit ſatis, intemperan - 
tiæ genus eſt, Quid, quod iſta liberalium 
artium conſettatio, moleſtos, verboſos, in- 
tempeſtivos, ſibi placentes facit, & ideo 
non diſtentes neceſſaria, quia ſupervacua 
didicerunt. | SEN. 


S 1 R, 


URIOSITY being a Principle fo 
ge; clolely interwoven into the Frame 
Sexy of human Nature, and fo very ne- 
ceſſary to make us fit for the per- 
formance of ſocial Duties, as well as for 
our own private Entertainment and Diverſion, 
it is no wonder, that this, like all other Paſ- 
ſions, is ſometimes over eagerly purſued ; and 
by running out in chaſe of roo many Ob- 
jets, defears the main End for which it was 
implanted. Our beſt Aﬀectiohs need the Re- 
ſtraint and Direction of Reaſon ; and we are 
never more apt to make falſe Steps in Life, 
than when we are acted by very commenda- 
ble Motives, but which are at the ſame time 
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Point where we ought to terminate our 
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ſo ſtrong as to hinder us from reflecting whi- 
ther we are going, and which is the poſe 

iews. 
If this were not ſo, there would be no neceſ- 
ſity for the Faculty of Reaſoning at all; ſince 
if Good-will, Pity, Humanity, Generoſity, 
or any other honeſt and virtuous Principle, 
did, or could conſtantly and regularly aim at 
one certain Mark, and produce all thoſe ex- 
cellent Effects, which under the government 
and by the aſſiſtance of Reaſon they do, it 
were ſufficient to leave us to their Impulſes 
alone, without adding to them another Force, 
directing us in what Circumſtances, and un- 
der what Limitations we ought to obey 
them. 

Tux Neceſſity of this governing Principle 
appears no where more evident, than in the 
Caſe ] juſt now mention'd of Curioſity, or the 
Deſire of Knowledge. This is a Paſſion na- 
tural to all Men, tho to ſome in an infinitel 
greater degree. And the Reaſon for its being 
lo is very obvious, in regard the knowledge 
of Things is abſolutely neceſſary for ſupply- 


ing us with the proper Means both of private 


and publick Happineſs; beſides, that it opens 
to the Mind a very large Scene of preſent 
Pleafure, and renders a Man an eaſy and a- 
greeable Companion to himſelf in the Inter- 
vals from Buſineſs and Converſation. Con- 
fider'd therefore in this Light, a reaſonable 
Creature cannot but look on the Search after 
Knowledge as a very proper and becoming 

| AR, Employ- 
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Employment of its Faculties. Vet ſtill, as 
all Mens Actions ought to terminate in ſome 
honeſt and good End; and as the honeſteſt 
and beſt End we can propoſe, is the univerſal 
Welfare of Mankind; ſo in our Search after 
Knowledge, we ought to conduct ourſelves 
in ſuch a manner, as that our Labour may not 
be in vain, and our Inquiries degenerate into 
mere Self amuſements, and an idle Luxury of 
Speculation, inſtead of producing ſomething 
of general Uſe and Advantage. "ON 
Tat Offenders againſt this Rule may be 
properly ranged into two Claſſes: The fir 
conſiſts of thoſe who employ themſelves in 
noble and uſeful Inquiries, but at the ſame 
time are ſo wrapt up in them, that they never 
_ think of any thing elſe. They are ſo devoted 
to their Studies, that they quite forget the 
End and Deſign of them, and let Life, which 
ought chiefly to be run out in Action, evapo- 
rate away in Contemplation. It is their buſi- 
neſs to ſtore their Minds with the beſt and 
trueſt Maxims, without ever practiſing one of 
them; and like Miſers, to lay in great Riches, 
which they have not heart enough to expend. 
With ſuch People, Learning is no more than 
a beautiful Picture; it ſerves them for Pleaſure 
and Ornament, but is, to all other Intents 
and Purpoſes, a Piece of uſeleſs Furniture, 
and which only hinders the Canvaſs it is drawn 
on from becoming a much more neceſſary 
Member of Houſhold-ſtuff. 
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Tat /ccond, and indeed moſt pernicious 
Claſs of learned Criminals, are thoſe very 
curious Perſons, who think they never can 
have enough of Knowledge, and ſo are for 
making every thing in Nature an Object of it, 
however uſeleſs or inſignificant to any Pur- 
poſe in Life. Their Concern is only to know 
now, and what Things are, and not know 
how, or what they are good for. And hence, 
inſtead of ſtudying how they may belt pro- 
mote their own, or the publick Happineſs, 
they ſpend their whole Lives in the Chaſe of 
ſome childiſh Trifles, or in diſcuſſing certain 
| knorty and whimſical Difficulties which ariſe in 
the more abſtract Parts of Learning; an eager 
Fondneſs for which, has in all Ages, not on- 
ly had an ill Influence on Mens Tempers and 
Manners, but frequently e very ter- 
rible Conſequences in Affairs of the greateſt 
Importance to Mankind. 

Ir is obvious, that the Difference betwixt 
theſe two ſorts of Perſons lies in this, that 
the former employ their time to no 2 
the latter to an ill one. In the one Caſe, the 
Error may ariſe from an Exceſs of a very com- 
mendable Quality, there being a very great 
Charm in Contemplation to People of an eaſy 
and peaceable Diſpoſition; the other ſeems 
to be the Effect of a querulous and reſtleſs 
Temper of Mind. which, if not diverted by 
ſuch intellectual Amuſements, would break 
out in ſomething elſe more immediately miſ- 
chie vous to Society. The one content them- 
. ſelves 
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ſelves with being inoffenſive, while they 
might become uleful; and the other make 
themſelves uſeleſs by the Pleaſure they take 
in being offenſive. In ſhort, the one will be 
at no pains to do the Good they know; and 
the others are indefatigable to render them- 
ſelves incapable of doing any at all. | 
THrar the latter Part of this Contraſt 
truly belongs to ſome Members of the Com- 
monwealth of Letters, whoever has but a to- 
lerable acquaintance with what we hear very 
frequently called folid and deep Learning, 
will, I believe, readily own. We are not ſa- 
tisfied with knowing the Meaſures of our Du- 
ry, the Boundaries of Right and Wrong, the 
Nature and Hiſtory of Mankind, and a gene- 
ral Sketch of the great Works of God in the 
Univerſe; tho theſe, perhaps, are the onl 
things which fall within the Compaſs of the 
human Underſtanding ; but we muſt perplex 
ourſelves, and the World abour us, with 
Queſtions about certain Beings and their Qua- 
lities, which either never had any Exiſtence 
at all, or only in our Ideas, and ſome meta- 
phorical Forms of ſpeaking, which, for want 
of Ideas, we are ſometimes obliged to make 
uſe of, Under the pretence of clearing the 
way to Truth, and talking more exactly and 
diſtinctly about it, we have only made it 
more puzzling and intricate than ever. And 
to make this ſtill the greater Farce, in ſome of 
our Inquiries, the only point pretended to be 
ſhewn, is, that we are not capable of arriving 
| at 
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at a clear and diſtinct knowledge of Matters 


ſo very ſublime and tranſcendent. Thus we 
are to ſtudy, only in order to prove ourſelves 
ignorant. For that, I think, has been the 


{ole Iſſue of all thoſe numerous Controverſies . 


about Freedom and Neceſſity, Space and Du- 
ration, and ſuch like Subjects, which of late, 
as well as in former Ages, have been argued 
with ſuch fervor of Diſpute, and ſolemnity 
of Gibberiſh. | 

Ir were well however, if after all this La- 
bour to diſcover our own Ignorance, it produ- 
ced a ſuitable Effect, in making us more modeſt, 
and lefs ' dogmatical. But alas! the Cale is 
much otherwiſe; and we have the Impudence 
to argue to the Death any favourite No» 
tion, at the ſame time that we contend for 
Freedom of Thought, and cry out. againſt o- 
thers for being too poſitive and obſtinate in 
maintenance of their Opinions. 


THais is, and muſt always be the Caſe, 


when Men do not ſtudy in order to make 


themſelves ſerviceable ro the World, but 
merely from a Luſt of knowing a great deal. 
The Niceneſs and Difficulty of a Subject, not 
the Ulefulneſs of it, is their only Motive to 
become acquainted with it. And hence, in- 
ſtead of purſuing manly and worthy Inquiries, 
they loſe themſelves in a Maze of empty 


| Notions and idle Speculations. Something 


of this we may ſee in all the Parts of Learn- 
ing. How has the Reaſon of Mankind been 
played with, and impoled upon with the 

hs Sophi⸗ 
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Sophiſtries of Logzck, and the Subtilties of 
the Metaphy/icks; and human Nature affron- 
ted with a Jargon of uncouth Terms, and 
unintelligible Diſtinctions? And what is more 
uſual than to hear an impertinent dcioliſt tri- 
umph over an honeſt Man of plain good Senſe, 
for not defining his Tetms according to Art; 
tho at the ſame time he reaſons as juſtly and 
truly upon them as the Witling himſelf, or the 
Pedant who trained him up in the Science of 
Ill breeding and Wrangling ? | 
In Natural Philoſophy, and the Mathe- 
maticks, we ke the fame Humour of trifling 
carried on to a moſt prodigious and unaccoun- 
table Extravagance. We muſt ſee Nature for- 
looth to its inmoſt Receſſes, and reduce e- 
very thing to its firſt Elements. We had ra- 
ther ſee the uneven Surface and coarle Grain 
of ſome {mall uſeleſs Particle of Matter thro' 
a Microſcope, than with the Eyes which God 
has given us ſurvey the Grandure and beauti- 
ful Arrangement of the ſeveral Parts of that 
magnificent Theatre on which he has placed 
us; tho this latter Proſpect is both much more 
1 to the per and affords the 
nderſtanding a vaſtly larger Field for reflect- 
ing on the Power, Wiſdom, and Goodnels of 
the Almighty Architect. Many a poor con- 
temptible Inſect perceives Objects very diſ- 
tinctly, which the famous Leawenhboek was 
never able to diſcoyer with all his Glaſſes. 
The poor Inſect is robb'd of its little Life, 
wheneyer either our Curioſity or gs" 
| nels 
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neſs requires; and the wondrous Dutchman 
is celebrated as a mighty Pillar of the Com- 
monwealth of Learning. It is almoſt a pity, 
that Souls of that Make were not lodged in 
the Reptil Forms they are ſo converſant with, 
that they might behold the Arcana Naturæ 
with greater Exactneſs, and perhaps in due 
time be regiſtered by ſome future Albin in the 


laſting Records of a Copper- plate, with theit 


Effigies curiouſly engraven and blazoned, not 
omitting the precious Bramble they delighted 
to crawl on, together with a learned and phi- 
loſophical Account of the ſeveral Transfor- 
mations they have undergone, from their firſt 
animating the unſightly Figure of a Maggot, 
till their Acceſſion to the Rank and Dignity 
of a Butter fly. | 

How our Mathema!icians employ their 
Time, themſelves know beſt. The uſeful 
Diſcoveries they have thought fit ro commu- 
nicate to the World of late Years, have been 
but few. And if ſeveral of them may be be- 


lieved, their Studies are grown too fine and 


ſubtle, to carry with them all that Evidence 
and Certainty they once ſo much bgaſted. 
It is indeed to be feared, that they make no 
_ Progreſs at preſent in valuable Know- 
edge, ſince tho Books on that Science were 
never more numerous than now, yet we fee 
ſo very little done by them any way beneh- 
cial to the Publick. And I think, it cannot 
be denied, that ſeveral of their Labours, which 


have made no ſmall Noiſe among the Virtuoſi, 


have 
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have been very mean and inſignificant. Fa- 
ther Malebranch, tho none of the moſt jocu- 
lar Writers, has given us a very merry In- 
ſtance of this in an eminent Engliſh Author, 
who thought fit to write a profound elaborate 
Treatiſe on a Subject any Boy of eight Years 
old, of moderate Parts, might be made Maſ- 
ter of in an Afternoon or two; and I fanſy, 
it would be no hard matter for a Perſon of 
any reading in that kind of Books, to furniſh 
out a good many more. 

I am ſorry to obſerve it, but yet it is a 
Truth, that this Curioſity both of Thought 
and Expreſſion has crept too much eyen into 
our Writings on Morality, where every thing 
ought to be as plain, and as little perplexed 
as poſſible. The Cauſes hereof are the ſame 
as in the other Parts of Learning, an immo- 
derate Affectation of knowing much, and an 
Ambition of diſtinguiſhing ourſelves as Men 
of cloſe Thinking, and great Penetration. 
With this View we have brought in a great 
many technical Forms of ſpeaking abour the 
commoneſt and moſt obvious Duties in Life; 
and put a great number of difficult Caſes, 
which never did, and probably never will 
happen, the Solution of which can be of no 
Importance, while they are diſtant, but would 
be very eaſy to an honeſt 2 Mind. 
whenever it ſhould find itſelf in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances. For the generous and kind Inſtincts 
which Nature has planted in us, are a much 
ſurer and better Guide to us than long and 


fine» 
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fine-ſpun Deductions from the Nature and Re- 
lations of Things; and with this Advantage 
too, that they lend us their Aid and Direc- 
tion in the moſt critical and unforeſeen Con- 
junctures, when deliberate Reaſon and Coun- 
{el have not time enough to repair to our Af 
ſiſtance. * 
To what has been urged, I know it will 
be objected, that it is impoſſible ro come at 
the right knowledge of our Duty, without 
a very ſtrict and nice Examination both into 
the Nature of things in general, and of Man- 
kind in particular; and that we ſee much 
more of the Beauty and Harmony of the 
Univerſe by making a very careful and narrow 
Search into all the Objects of Knowledge. 
This is in part only true, For certain it is, 
that the great and Fundamental Laws of 
Na ru k are obvious to all Men who have 
the leaſt degree of Reflection; and if it were 
not ſo, they would not be equally binding in 
all Times and Places. And for the f 
and Harmony of the Univerſe, I am confi- 
dent, we ſee more of it when we look on it 
in the general Landskip, than when we take 
the nice and diſtinct ſurvey of its Parts, which 
we have not length of days enough to go en- 
tirely thro' with. It is with our Underſtand- 
ings, as in Opticks; very clear and diſtinct 
Views of ſingle Objects deprive us of the 


Pleaſure of contemplating the Whole, and the 


beautiful Proportion and Diſpoſition of its 
ſeveral Parts. A cloſe Judgment, like yr 
in 
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blind Eyes, gives its Owner great Inſight in - 
to minute Things, but will only ſerve to con- 
found him, when he comes into a wide 
Field of Action, which requires large and 
comprehenſive Views. And a Philoſopher, 
who confiders the World in too near a Light, 
fares like a Lover who ſhould look at his 
Miſtreſs's Skin thro'ꝰ a Microſcope ; he loſes 
all thoſe Charms which preſent themſelves to 
his naked Eye, and inſtead of them ſees of 
what groſs Materials and Filaments it is com- 
3 the ſight of which can create nothing 

t Satiety and Diſguſt, 

SENECA, in the Motto of my Paper, 
tells us, that this Greedineſs of curious and 
vain Learning makes Men troubleſome, noiſy, 
impertinent and ſelfiſh. And1 believe, there 
are few Men in the World who have not had 
frequent Occaſions of making the ſame Ob- 
ſeryation. To what are moſt of the Diſputes 
which have happen'd in the World ow- . 
ing, but that People are fond of appearing to 
know more than they really do,, which they 
would not be if they were not firſt deſirous of 
knowing more than they need? Fornone would 
be proud of diſplaying ſuperfluous Knowledge, 
unleſs they confider'd it as a thing worthy the 
acquiring, And what are the fatal Conſe- 
quences of ſuch a Temper, the whole Hiſto- 
ry of Mankind abundantly ſhews. To this 
Source have been owing all the Brawls of Phi- 
loſophers, which have kindled ſo much Ill- 
will and Contention among Mankind. of, 

_ | this 
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this which has corrupted both our Religion 
and Morals. Inſpired with this bleſſed Diſ- 
poſition, we have ſeen grave Synods and 
Councils meet together, for no other end than 
to curſe one another to the Pit of Hell, for 
not underſtanding certain hard Words, and 
unmeaning * which both Sides 
have owned to be · utterly inexplicable. It is 
this, in a word, which makes Men Bigots and 
Enthuſiaſts, and lays a Foundation for Perſe- 
cutions and Wars on the account of Religion, 
which are always carried on with a greater 
degree of Havock, Rage and Barbarity, than 
any other Differences among Mortals. 

Al. L theſe bad Effects will be prevented, 
if Men make the Good of Mankind the end oſ 
their Studies. The more they know, the 
more they will be convinced that the Virtues 
of the Heart are preferable to thoſe of the 
Head; and conſequently, inſtead of dream- 
ing away their Lives in the acquiſition of un- 
neceſſary Accompliſhments, they will endea- 
vour to employ them in that virtuous and 
honeſt Courſe of Action, to aſſiſt us in the 
performance of which is all that makes any 
kind of Knowledge excellent or valuable. 


Jan, Sir, - 
Tour very humble Servant, 
HiBERNICUS. 
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No 26. Saturday, September 25, 1725. 


To HiBERNICUS. 


Nihil rectum, niſi quod Gn moribus 
conveniat, putabunt. CORN. Nepos. 


R 


4 88 AM a Scholar, tho 7 /2y it, that 
wa? 
=; I {kt 


ſhould not ſay it 1 am the Per- 
bon who draw up all the Petiti- 
V2 ons on our ſide of the Town; 

and whenever any Sailor's Wife 
gets a Letter from her Husband abroad, ſhe 
applies to me for to get it read. 

Now, you know Sir, that all of us that 
have Learning, are curious of reading one 
another's Works; and accordingly, whenever 
my daily Buſineſs is over, the firſt thing I 
do, after pulling off my Apron, and waſhing 
my Hands and Face, is to go to a Book- 
ſeller's near me, who J believe is a very ho- 
neſt Fellow ; for he deals chiefly in good in- 
telligible Engliſh Books, and troubles himſelf 
with very few of thoſe puzzling Greek and 
Latin Things, which ſome conceited Folks 
pretend to be ſo fond of. 

Vol. * P LAST 
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LasrT night, particularly, the firſt Book I 
ened to caſt my Eyes on, was one calPd 
Plutarch's Lives, — By the by, whoever 
writes that Account of Plutarch's Lives, I 
believe, is an huge Lyar ; for I never heard 
of any thing having more Lives than one, 
except a Car. But no matter for that; it is 
in print, and there are a great many good 
Stories enough in it. 

Nor one of them tho, I can tell you, 
pleas'd me fo well, as an Account of the 
Trick play'd upon a queer Gentleman, call'd 
Ariſtides, who forſooth would fain have run 
away with almoſt all the Honeſty in the 
Country; and ſo, for a while, fimple People 
ſtil'd him Ar:/tides the Fuſt. But I thank 
you, this did not laſt long; his Countrymen 
were as fond as we are of Liberty and 
Property, and did not like thoſe that were 
for engroſſing, or monopolizing, as we Scho. 
lars call it: And it came, at laſt, to a ſort of 
Polling, whether this ſame Mr. Ariſtides 
mould be, as one may ſay, drummd out of 
=> Country, or no, for taking ſo much upon 

im. * 

Bur while this Polling was going on, 
up comes me a good jolly Lad — Faith. 
Fir, I fanſy he was very like me, only he 
cou'd not write. and meeting with Squire 
Ariſtides, whom he did not know by Sight, 
deſired him to put down upon his Oy 
ſhell, or Scollop-ſhell, I ſwear I can't tell 
which, ——4ARISTIDES CLE 
| | + 
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—* Why o, ſaid Ari/{ides,” (who all the 
while was. fretting, like ,gummed, 7 affera) 
„what has Ari/{zaes done to you? —— 
Done] ſaid the other; why, he ſets: up 
for being better and more virtuous than 
++ other Folks, and let me tell you, that's 
high Treaſon among a free People“ 
Mx poor Gentleman was ſtill plaguy 
fond of his Honeſty, and ſo wrote his own 
Mittimus, as I hear them call it at my Neigh- 
bout the Juſtice's Office: And, to make my 
Story ſhort, he was ſent off, Bag and Baggage. 
Now, Sir, I no ſooner read this, but it 
put me in mind of a certain Perſon, lately 
lent- among us ——-1 don't care to name 
Names, till I think it ſafe; but I believe yon 
will gueſs at him, by the firſt and the ſix 
laſt Letters; the firſt is a big C, and the ſix 
laſt are; a little , a little 7, a little e, another 
little , another little e, and another little ?- 
And that's the way you know, moſt of the 
ingenious Authors of Satires and Lampoons 
let Folks know who they mean. A Word 
to the Wiſe; 1 dare ſay you ſmoke me al- 
ready. f ; 0 
I 8 4v then this C—rtervet is a ſtrange ſort 
of a Man, I think a thouſand times worſe 
than Ariflides himſelf: For he has not only 
(to the prejudice of other his Majeſty's good 
Subjects of Ireland) got the Appellation of 
C—rteret the handſome C rteret the polite, 
C——rteret the affable, C rteret the ſincere, 
C—rteret the learned, C—7rteret the wiſe, 
P 2 C—rieret . 
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C—rteret the juſt, but (what is moſt abſurd 
in Men of his Faſhion) C —xteret the reli- 
gious and exemplary- NA 

I couLD ſay many and many more fad 
things of him; but for fear of tiring you 
with too long a Letter at our firſt Corre- 
ſpondence, I will mention but one more, 
which frets my very Gizzard. —— 

You muſt know, I am very fond of 
Plays, and am look'd upon as ſo good a 
Judge, in the Twelve-penny Gallery, that I 
am always allow'd the Privilege of clapping 
firſt at a waggiſh Jeſt; and my Brethren of 
the HIGHER RANK watch me with 
— Deference and Attention to receive the 

ord of Command. "OR 

Bur, fince C—yrteret is here, thoſe ſervile 
Rogues the Actors have laid aſide all that 
we call the merry Plays, or at beſt, have 
taken out whatever they think may offend 
his Gravity forſooth, and that of another 
Perſon, juſt of his own Kidney, who fits by 
him; ſo that we have now little more than 
dry moral Leſſons, inſtead of our good old 
Jokes; and I have no onger an Opportunity 
of ſhewing my Quickneſs of Apprehenſion 
among the Fraternity of the worſted Lace. 

ALL theſe things conſidered, if thoſe old 
wiſe People thought their Ariſtides deſerv d 
Baniſhment, only for getting to himſelf the 
Sirname of the 7 US, I leave you to gueſs 
what ought to be done to ours. | 


w - 
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I BEG you will conſult all your learned 
Acquaintances on this Affair; and if you 
and they think we may obtain Redreſs from 
theſe Grievances by way of Petition to his 
Majeſty, you may readily employ my Head 
and Pen, which, as I told you, are well ug'd 
to ſuch Performances. | 


J am, Sir, yours, &c. 
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To the Aur ho of the Dublin Journal. 
Hoc regnum ſchi quiſque dat. S E x. Trag. 


S 1 R, | 
N ſeveral former Papers I have 
at ſome length conſidered the Na- 


e traced two great Branches of it. 


to wit, Pleaſure and Foy, to their 


Sources. The laſt Branch I mentioned, which 
was Tranquillity, yet remains to be diſcours'd 
on; and this I intend ta make the Subject 


> 


of the preſent Paper. "Ry PO 
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ture of human Happineſs, and, 
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Tux antient Philoſophers were ſo much 
divided in their Notions concerning the dum. 
mum Bouum, or ſovereign Good, (Varro, if 1 
rightly remember, reckoning up no leſs than 
two hundred and eighty eight different Opi- 
njons about it) that at laſt the Srozcks, to 
cut 1 a Controverſy which had ſpun out 
into ſo great a Length, and conſiſted for the 
moſt part in the Artifice of Words, ſtarted 
a new Thoughr, and would needs have our 
Happineſs to ariſe wholly from our ſelves, 
and to conſiſt in the Reflection of our own 
Integrity, without the leaſt dependence on 
external Objects ar all. And in proſecution 
of this Point they have ſaid a great many 
lofty things about the Dignity of our Na- 
ture, and the Inſufficiency of worldly Enjoy- 
ments to render us truly happy, which, 
raken by themſelves, are really excellent, and 
can never enough be admir'd, but are in 
the higheſt degree inconcluſive and abſurd in 
reſpect of what they are made uſe of to 
prove. The Matter was puſhed a great deal 
too far. The Wiſdom of the Wile, and the 
Virtue of the Virtuous, were made the only 
thing neceſſary ro procure them an undi- 
ſturbed Tranquillity ; and that was all any 
Man could reaſonably deſire. To be happy 
was only to be perfectly inattentive to all 
things without; and then neither Pleaſure 
nor Pain could have any effect on Minds ſo 
fortified and entrenched within themſelves. 


Wurasz 
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Warar I have ſaid in my former Papers 
on this Subject, is in direct contradiction to 
this whole Scheme. Therein I have endea- 
your'd to ſhew, that our Happineſs princi- 
pally conſiſts in the contemplation of Natu- 
ral Beauty, and the exerciſe of Social Affec- 
tion; both which ſuppoſe the neceſſity of 
external Objects. And indeed without framing 
or imagining another Syſtem of Things than 
the great Author of Nature has thought fit 
to eſtabliſh, I could not avoid thinking and 
ſpeaking as I have done; fince otherwiſe I 
muſt have ſpoke a Language not intelligible 
in the Univerſe, as at preſent modelled. _ 
To talk of the Independence of the Mind 
on Things without, and drawing our Felicity 
merely from our ſelves, ſeems to me not only 
the effect of great Preſumption, but to argue 
an inexcuſable Ignorance both of Nature in 
general, and of Mankind in particular. There 
neither is, nor can be any ſelf-ſuthcient Being 
in the Univerſe, but Him who is poſſeſſed of 
all Perfections. And ſince Independence on 
Things external for our Happineſs is but ano- 
ther word for Self-ſufficiency, to aſcribe it 
to the human Mind, is to ſet Man on a 
level with his Creator, and give that Praiſe 
to vain Philoſophy, which is only due to 
Omnipotence. 
Tas is fo obvious a Conſequence of that 
Doctrine, that to ſnhun the Abſurdity of it. 
ſome of the Aſſertors of that Philoſophy 
have been oblig d to explain themſelves by 
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a certain Apathy ,or Inſenſibility both of Pleas 


ſure and Pain, which even in its preſent imper- 
fect ſtare, ſay they, the Mind is capable of 
acquiring, and wherein, according to them, 
the whole Notion of Happineſs conſiſts. But 
this is very far from helping to mend the 
matter. The Infirmities of Fleſh and Blood 
will be always roo ſtrong for the ſtrongeſt 
Arguments againſt Pain. And tho the whole 
World ſhould agree to pronounce Pain no 
Evil, yet whoever feels it cannot help wiſh- 
ing he were free from it; and in doing ſo, 
as effectually declares it to be one, as by the 
moſt explicit Retractation of his Principles. 
Beſides, what will all the Happineſs of 'this 
Apathy amount to? The beſt we can make 


of it is a mere negative Quality, the Mo- 


ment of which, if we had it, would be bur 
equal to that of Annihilation, or the entire 
abſtraction of Liſe and Senſe. For ſince Life 
is but perpetual Motion, and that the Reſult 
of continual Deſire; a laſting Tranquillity, 
without any intervention of outward Ob- 
jects, ſeems likelieſt to be found in the ex- 
tinction of all Deſire, and the conſequent 
ceſſation of all Motion. A Tranquillity 
which Stocks and Stones enjoy in the utmoſt 
Perfection ! | | | 

Bur however abſurd it may be to make 
this the ſole Foundation of human Happinels, 
excluſive of all external Enjoy ments, and to 
ſettle Things on ſo looſe and unſubſtantial a 
Bottom; yet are we by no means to reject 
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the Reflection of a virtuous Mind on its own 
Actions from being one great Spring of true 
and laſting Satisfaction. The fame Reaſon 
which makes moral Beauty lovely and deſira- 
ble, when we either conſider it as an intel- 
lectual Form ariſing from the harmonious 
Structure of the Rational Univerſe, or per- 
ceive it copied out in the Actions and Beha- 
viour of our Fellow - Creatures, muſt create 
in us a proportionable degree of Delight, to 
behold in our own Boſoms the Reſemblance 
of the fair Original. A deſire of being like 
what we love, is inſeparable from that delicate 
Paſſion ; and the conſciouſneſs that we are 
ſo, is one of the greateſt Pleaſures it affords. 
Every body endeavours to imitate that part 
of his Friend's Character which appears moſt 
amiable to him, as being the beſt Proof of 
a true Union of Affections, and the ſureſt 
Pledge of its continuance, And tho it is 
very true, that the pleaſure of this Reflection 
is nothing ſo intenſe as the direct Act of 
Loving; yet ſince every one that loves any 
agreeable Quality in his Neighbour, is con- 
ſcious of a Happineſs in doing ſo, the greater 
his Senſe of that Happineſs is, the greater 
muſt be his Pleaſure in conſidering himſelf 
capable of communicating the ſame, or equal 
Happineſs to others, by inſpiring them with 
the ſame Paſſion. 222 
No x are we to reckon the Pleaſure ariſing 
from this Reflection in a ſtrict ſenſe unſocial, 
or intereſted, becauſe a kind of Selt-enjoy- 
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ment. Unſocial it is not, in regard that 
without Benevolence there could be no ſuch 


thing; and intereſted we cannot call it, 


ſimce it owes its Original to a ſtrong Deſire 
of pleaſing others; the gratify ing whereof, 
which is always an Enjoyment, ought not, 
in ſtrict propriety, to be termed felfiſh or 
intereſted, any more than the Deſire itſelf. 
When a Man invites his Friends to a Feaſt, 
does it leſſen the merit of his Hoſpitality, 
or make the Welcome the leſs hearty, that 
he regales himſelf as well as them ? On the 
contrary, ſhould we not reckon him a very 
ſtrange Entertainer, who ſhould preſs his 
Friends to make good Chear, and yet abſtain 
from it himſelf? And would not his Gueſts 
be ready to cry out in the uſual Phraſe, 70 
ew them a good Example? So when a 
Man is doing his Friend, his Country, or 
Mankind all the good Offices that lie in his 
power, when he is laying out himſelf and 
all his Faculties in Acts of Generoſity, Bene- 
ficence and Charity, it is not only reaſonable 


that he ſhould receive Pleaſure from refle&- 


ing on it, but impoſſible it ſhould ha 

ys Pry withour diminiſhing the View 
Bounty of ſuch good Actions. For if the 
good Aﬀections themſelves be virtuous and 
diſintereſted, all rhe Pleaſure reſulting from 
them, of which this is none of the leaſt, 
muſt be fo too. If our Love of Piety, Juſtice 
and Temperance be ſincere, we need not be 
apprehenſive, that indulging our ſelves in the 


Feaſt 
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Feaſt of a goed Conſcience, which the Exer- 
ciſe of them affords us, flows from a Dif 

ſition ſelfiſh, mean and contracted, —_© 

Tus we ee, that the Satisfaction ariſi 
from inward: Worth, and Self- Approbation, 
is cloſely connected with ſocial Love, and 
will be greater or leſs, as we more or leſs act 
upon that Principle. It may therefore be 
inquir'd, how a Man in Solitude, or in fuch 
low Circumſtances of Life as render him in- 
capable of exerting his Virrue, can 'f t 
hicaſelf on the fole Reflection of an — — 
unſeen, and unactive. To this a ſhort An- 
{wer will be abundantly fufficient: A wiſe 
and good. Man can never be in abſolute So- 
litude. For none of that Character is with- 
out the conſtant Impreſſions of a ſuperior, 
tho inviſible Power, who ſees and obſerves 
the Actions of all his Creatures, and even 
their moſt ſecret Thoughts; and being infi- 
nitely good, cannot but receive great Plea- 
ſure from beholding any of his Creatures ei- 
ther acting or thinking according to the 
Dictates of eternal Wiſdom. This is the 
Comfort of the Virtuous in the moſt ſolitary 
and diſaſtrous Condition of Life, and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary towards compleating the Hap- 
pineſs of it in any given Circumſtances. Ex- 
ternal Proſperity will yield very little relief 
to a Heart torn and afflicted with a Senſe of 
its own Corruption and Wickedneſs: where- 
as Adverſity, and even Pain it felf, may be 
much alleviated, when Conſcience preſents 

| ra 
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to the Mind its own Picture pure and uny 
ſpotted. A wicked Man reduced to Hard- 

ips and Misfortunes is truly in a miſerable 
Caſe: He has loſt all the Enjoyments his 
Heart was formerly ſet upon; and havi 
no reliſh for thoſe of another Kind, is left 
altogether dead to any Senſe of Pleaſure, and 
mult of courſe languiſh and fink under the 
Weight of a jayleſs and weariſom Being. 
And on the contrary, a good Man, without 
depriying him of his Being, or expoſing him 
to the moſt extreme Degree of Pain and 
Torture, can never be placed in a Situation of 
Life that will not afford him Pleaſures of the 
ſame kind with thoſe he has been always 
in purſuit of. When we can go no farther, 
it is a comfortable cheering Reflection, that 
we have lived an honeſt and inoffenſive Life, 
that we have ſighed in ſecret for the Miſeries 
of Mankind, and if it were poſſible for us 
to put an End to them, would freely have 
contributed all our Pains and Induſtry for 
that purpoſe. And how greatly this muſk 
tend to ſtill our Cares, and compole any un- 
eaſy Thoughts which may ariſe in us on ac- 
count of private Loſſes and Dilappointments, 
eſpecially when we conſider, that the inward 
Diſpoſition to Goodnels, under an Incapacity 
of performing what it ſeeks, is equally known 
and acceptable to God, as the moſt open 
Acts of it can be, I think I need not ga 
about to prove. | 
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| From all that has been ſaid, we may 
obſerve, that the Happineſs of the Mind 
does, even in this Life, depend principally 
on our making wiſe and proper EleQions of 
Pleaſure, and diſcovering where true and 
real Pleaſures are to be found, or in other 
words, ſuch Pleaſures as are freeſt' from all 
Interruptions and Defeats. Now I think it 
is evident, that what we commonly call the 
Goods of Life, which ſome Men hunt after 
with ſo much Care and Solicitude, are not 
capable of procuring us true Pleaſure, but 
are only of ſecondary Conſideration, and to 
be rated in proportion as they are ſubſervient 
to ſome other End; and. conſequently have 
no intrinſick Worth in them to engroſs our 
Affections, and purchaſe the whole Labour 
of our Lives. Gratifying the ſenſual Appe- 
tites is productive of none but ſhort and un- 
ruly Guſts of Pleaſure, which therefore cannot 
be true, eſpecially ſince they are always, and 
in an inſtant, terminated in Satiety and Diſ- 
guſt. And ſurely, an unſociable and malicious 
Diſpoſition ſeems ſo far from being capable of 
true Pleaſure, that it is ſcarce conceivable 
how it can receive any at all, conſidering 
how vehemently it muſt be heated and agi- 
tated in the Deſire of its Object, and how 
ſuddenly be ſeized with Horror and Shivering 
after Enjoyment. So that, however the 
common Courſe of human Affairs, and atten- 
tion to the Hurry and Buſineſs of Life, may 
for a time divert and ſuſpend the inward An- 
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guiſn of the wicked and perverſe, yet in 
ellect Vice and Folly are but convertible 
Terms with Evil and Miſery. And as Con- 
traries beſt illuſtrate each other, by the ſame 
way of Realoning, Wildom and Virtue proye 
themſelves to be our chiefeſt Good and Hap. 
inels. For ſince the love of Knowledge and 
auty, Benevolence to Mankind, and the 
Reflection of the Mind on its own Innocence 
and Integrity, are what afford us the calmeſt 
Delight, and an Employment we can never 
grow weary of; the conſtant Exerciſe of them 
muſt be the moſt natural Action of the Soul, 
and of conſequence the moſt natural and ſureſt 
Way to be happy. | 
Jam, Sir, yours; &c. 
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To the Auron of the Dublin Journal. 
Nulli contigit impune naſe. SEK. 
SIX. — 
ESSERFTER all that has been ſaid in 
my laſt, and ſeveral preceding 


papers on the Subject of Happt- 
ness, I won'd not be underſtood 
by any of my Readers as if 1 


imagined a perfect State of Felicity were Mo 
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be met with in this World, or that conſtant 
Pleaſure, ever ſpringing Joy. or uninterrupt- 
ed — — ws Product of fo 
various and changeable a Climate. There is 
a wide difference betwixt a Thing, or an 
Action, being the moſt natural and effectual 
Method to make us happy, and its having 
an actual Power of ſo _ The former 1 
have ſhewn to be certainly true of ſome 
Things and Actions; the latter depends upon 
the Will of Heaven, and admits of no other 
kind of proof than what ariſes from Fact. 
which, in the preſent diſpoſition of Things, 
lies wholly againſt the Caſe now in queſtion... 

Wuok VER conſiders his own Infirmities, 
the Vices and Folly of far the greater part 
of Mankind, the many croſs Accidents which 
may, and every day do happen in all human 
Affairs, aud the great number of Abuſes in 
the World, which, by being long eſtabliſhed 
as Cuſtoms, claim a fort of Preſeription for 
their continuance, will ſoon be convinced, 
that the moſt conſummate Virtue and Pru- 
dence are not ſufficient to procure us perpe- 
tual Happineſs. All our rational Enjoy ments 
are ſubject to frequent Interruptions; and 
whatever meets with an interruption-in the 
Enjoyment of it, muſt be attended with ſome 
degree of Uneaſineſs. The Cares of Life, 
and the Neceſſity moſt Men are under of 
devoting a great part of their Time to the 
purſuic of the ſecondary Bleſſings of it, rob 
us of much of that Pleaſur ns 
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the contemplation of Nature, and the dif 
coyery of Truth. No ſmall part of our 
Time is taken up in mere animal Occupa- 
tions, and obeying the Calls of Nature for re: 
pairing the Waſtes, and relieving the Fatigues 
our frail Bodies are daily ſuffering. And tho 


indeed Nature has wiſely annexed certain 


Pleaſures ro our Enjoyments of this kind, 
yet in the main they are an obſtruction to 
the Satisfaction of the Mind. For ſuch as 
have no great rcliſh for Luxury, cannot but 
be ſenſible how much they are hereby hindred 
from that which is more properly their Buſi- 
neſs: And they who have a very quick ſen- 
ſation of thoſe Delights, give the Animal the 
upper- hand of the Man; and either way 
rational Enjoyment is interrupted, or leſſen- 
ed. To which if we add how much Satiety, 
Pain and Sickneſs, which we all of us are 
ſubject to, and moſt of us frequently feel, 
indiſpoſe us for intellectual Pleature, we muſt 
own, that this part of our Happineſs is very 
far from being cither unmixt or unbroken. 

 *BENEVOLENCE too is not without its 
Pains and Anxieties. Where that Affection 
is partial only, the Diſappointments and Sor- 
rows attending it are innumerable. The dif- 
ferent Inclinations, Circumſtances and Em- 
ployments of Men, very often ſeparate the 
deareſt Friends, and throw them at a great 
diſtance from each other, at a time perha 
when their Commerce had grown into the 
neareſt and moſt perfet Union, and their 
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Hearts were mutually glowing with the 
higheſt tranſports of Affection. If we hap- 
pen to live but a few Years beyond Manhood, 
Death ſweeps away, one after another, out 
near Relations, and the agreeable Companions 
of our Youth ; and leaves us in the decay of 
Nature, amidſt a new Circle of Acquaintance, 
who for the moſt part deſpiſe the Slowneſs 
and Inactivity of Old-Age, and ſhun the 
Company of thoſe who are arrived to it, 
as Perſons of too froward and moroſe a Diſ- 
poſition for the Converſation of the young 
and chearful. And this cannot but be a very 
uncomfortable ſtate, both as it deprives us of 
the Pleaſure of Society, and wreſts from us 
all Opportunities of being ſerviceable to it. 
But above all, the Eſtrangement of incon- 
ſtant, and the Ingratitude of falſe Friends, fo 
frequently to be met with in the Commerce 
of Life, render the Joys of Friendſhip very 
fleeting and precarious. {- 

No are thoſe exalted and generous Spi- 
rits, who burn with the Love of Mankind, 
and extend their Affection to the whole ra- 
tional Syſtem, exempted from a thouſand 
Afflictions and Inquietudes ariſing from that 
very Virtue, which naturally ſnould produce 
quite different Effects. For not to mention 
how it muſt wound the Heart of a good- 
natur'd Man who loves his Species, to behold 
far the greater Part of it either plung'd in 
Luxury and Senſuality. or hurried away in the 


low purſuits of ſordid Intereſt, without the 
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leaſt regard to the general Good; is there a 
view we can take of human Life, under its 
preſeut Condition, where we do not meet 
with the moſt offenſive Spectacles of Hu- 
manity z if to relieve the diſtreſs d, and di- 
ſperſe the Sorrows of our Fellow - creatures 
be, as it truly is, the moſt charming and 
exquiſite Delight of the Soul, muſt not their 
Wretchedneſs, attended with a Senſe of ina- 
bility to remedy it, affet it with an equal 
degree of Pain and Anguiſn? And who is 
there capable of contributing more than his 
bare good Wiſhes towards curing moſt of the 
Evils he ſees Mankind every day groaning 
under? We cannot ſtir abroad, without being 
ſurrounded with the Ruins of particular Per- 
ſons and Families reduced to the loweſt pitch 
of Miſery and Contempt, either thro' their 
own ill Husbandry, the wicked Arts of 
cunning and fraudulent Men, who have ut- 
terly extinguiſhed every thing kind and ten- 
der in their Boloms, and hardned themſelves 
againſt rhe Impulſes of Pity and Compaſſion; 
or that common Iniquity of Fortune, which 
is moſt emphatically expreis'd by the vulgar 
Phraſe of being frowned upon by the World, 
Pitiable Objects of this fort are ſo numerous, 
that nothing under Providence is rich enough 
to ſupply all their Wants, and relieve all theit 
Diſtreſſes, Vet all this is little in compari 
ſon of thoſe general Calamities which are 
every now and then befalling whole Societies 
and Nations. The Seeds of Seditions and 
| I 
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civil Wars are conſtantly ſcattering 'in all 
States, and ill Humours fermenting, which 
are ſure 'one time or other to break out with 
ſuch violence as muſt create innumerable Miſ- 
chiefs, let Matters end as they will. And 
how few are there in any Age who have 
reached the uſual Period of Life, without be- 
holding either their own, or ſome neighbour- 
ing Country the Seat of Confuſion and Miſery 
from Cauſes of this fort ? Has not Religion 
itlelf, tho calculated for the beſt and nobleſt 
Purpoſes, and with a particular view to make 
Humanity more lovely and attractive; has 
it not, I ſay, in the Hands of Tyranny and 
Bigotry, been made an Inſtrument of the 
moſt impious and ſavage Barbarities the 
World ever beheld? How then can a Lover 
of Mankind ever hope to live at eaſe, which 
he can only do by ſee ing Juſtice, Mercy, and 
Truth prevail among the Species, while the 
uſeleſs and unintelligible Jargon of vain Bab- 
blers can be made uſe of to fo whole Nations 
by the ears; while Men can be blown up 
to ſuch a degree of Fury, as to ruin, tor- 
ment, and extirpate one another in the main- 
tenance of cant Words, and ſenſeleſs Notions, 
the Cobwebs of Speech, and the Scam of 
human Reaſon ? There are few Sects of 
Religion more diftinguiſhable from each other 
by their fayourite Tenets, than remarkable 
for their unanimous Adherence to the Princi- 
ple of oppreſſing thoſe who preſume to differ 
from them. And tho all haye not entered 
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into expreſs Compacts for rooting out ev 

one who cannot embrace their Syſtem of Spe- 
culation, yet the great Leaders and Zealots 
of moſt Parties have ſeldom been wanting to 


ſhew their good Will to be at it, as ſoon as a 


convenient Opportunity ſhould offer. This 
Circumſtance of human Affairs is what cannot 
but be extremely mortifying to an honeſt and 
gentle Mind in the exerciſe of its Virtue. 
And to make it the more fo, there paſſes not 
an Age wherein ſtarts not up once or twice 
ſome great Imperial Deſtroyer, who, to grati 

a brural Pride, and infatiable Luſt of Domi- 
nion, lays waſte whole Provinces, Countries, 
and Nations; invades Nature herſelf; and 
the more effectually to drown the Cries of 
the Univerſe, aboliſhes perhaps a whole Lan- 
guage in the DeſtruQtion of thoſe who ſpoke 
it. Can Compaſſion behold all this without 
bleeding? Or can the Happineſs of Virtue be 
perfect and intire amidſt a Scene ſo filled 
with difagreeable and ſhocking Events ? No; 
tho Humanity and Compaſſion have a natural 
Tendency to the general Welfare, yet the 
Workings of them always produce Pain and 
Uneaſineſs in the Perſon who feels them. It 
is true, the Heart is made better by Suffer- 
ings of this kind; yet {till it muſt fink under 
a too frequent repetition of them. So that 
it is evident the higheſt degree of ſocial Af. 
tection can never iſſue in fulneſs of Joy, in 
a World fo ſubject as this is to endlels 
Changes and Viciſſitudes, where Virtue —_ 
| wit 
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with ſo many croſs Accidents, and Jabours 
under fuch great Preſſures and Diſcourage- 
ments. The true and proper Felicity of 2 


good Man conſiſts in the Pleaſure of behold- 


ing all Men happy as well as himſelf; but it 
were fooliſh, if not, impious, ro expect thar 
Sight on this ſide the Grave. | 
Tre ſame Cauſes which diſtract Society. 
and intercept the Joys of ir, equally diſturb 
the Tranquillity ariſing in a virtuous Mind 
from the conſideration of its own Integrity. 
The Vices of Mankind are infectious to ſuch 
a degree, that they ſometimes catch the 
molt benevolent Tempers, under the fair ſem- 
blance of abhorring Wickednels and — * 
tion. Hence the beſt and moſt generouſly 
conſtituted Souls are frequently hurried into 
great Reſentments, and Precipitances of 
Zeal, which in the difficulty of determining 
all the Caſes of Right and Wrong that may 
happen in the courſe of Life, cannot but 
make the Mind extremely jealous of it ſelf, 
and fill it with many uneaſy Doubts concern- 
ing its own Worth and Sufficiency. This is 
a Caſe very common, where a Man's Friends, 
or thoſe in great Reputation for Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, happen, in any critical Conjunc- 
ture, to entertain oppoſite Sentiments, and 
ſhape their Courſe different from his; than 
which there is nothing more ordinary among 
all the active Part of Mankind, even while 
there is on all Sides the ſame honeſty of In- 
tention, Self-approbation, which is the only 
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true Source of Tranquillity, muſt needs be 


hereby very much weakened and impaired. 
Imprudence may be very conſiſtent with 


Goodnels ; yet ſtill it is an Imperfection, and 


as ſuch muſt give a good Man grief, when 
he finds he has been guilty of it, which in 
any great and important Criſis the beſt of 
Meu may be, and yery frequently are. Be- 
ſides, the ſtrongeſt and pureſt Virtue that can 
poſſibly. warm a human Breaſt, is ſenſible of 
too many Languors and Intermiſſions, to in- 
dulge its Owner a laſting and uninterrupted 
Repoſe. | 

AND thus I apprehend, that perfect and 
unmingled Happineſs can never be our Por- 
tion in the preſent Life. The weakneſs and 
decay of our Faculties, and the neceſſary 
Cares of Life, hinder our conſtant Enjoy» 
ment of the Pleaſures of Contemplation. 
The Wickedneſs of the World wherein we 
live, is perpetually throwing Obſtacles in the 
way of ſocial Joy. And ſince all Men are 
conſcious of ſome defects in their own Vir- 
tue, none of them can preſerve a conſtant 
Tranquillity. 

War then is to be done? Shall we 
ſhake hands with Virtue, and quit the Chaſe 
of Happineſs altogether ? By no means; ſuch 
a Concluſion were as fooliſh and unreaſonable 
as it is impious. All the Good we can enjoy 
here below, is derived to us thro” thoſe Chan- 
nels I have been deſcribing, And it would 
be Madneſs to throw our prefent Portion 
8 8. away, 
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away, becauſe we cannot make it fo great as 
we could wiſh. To purſue as far as we are 
able, the Paths of Truth, Goodneſs and 
Honour, is the only way to make us the 
happieſt we can be, in whatever ſituation we 
are placed. Our Virtue cannot prevent the 
common Calamities and Accidents of Life, 
but it is the only thing that can beſt ſupport 
us under them; and, if we eſcape them, what 
gives the trueſt and ſweeteſt Reliſh to all our 
other Enjoy ments: whereas a vitious Mind 
has nothing wherewith either to ſeaſon the 
Bleſſings, or ſoſten the Afflictions it may 
meet with. Riches cannot prevent the loſs of 
Friends, relax the Agonies of a violent Cho- 


lick, or diſſolve a Stone in the Bladder; yet 


that does not hinder them from being very 
deſirable Advantages, which we ought not to 
ſlight or contemn ; and ir maſt be the height 
ot Stupidity in any one to do ſo. And in che 
ſame manner, tho the higheſt Virtue cannot 
guard againſt external Evils, yet the Practice 
of it being the beſt Courſe we can take what- 
ever befals us, and in any Circamſtances, we 
muſt, if we reaſon juſtly, reckon the Purſuit 
of it the ſureſt and moſt direct Way to be 
happy. The famous Complaint of Brutus, 
O Virtue, I have worſhipped thee as a veal 
Good, but found thee nothing but an empty 
Name! however ſeemingly it carries another 
aſpect, is indeed a Confirmation of this 
Aſſertion ; ſince, if nicely examined, what 
does this Complaint import, but that he 
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could now no longer exert that incompara- 
ble Virtue he was maſter of, and in the 
Exerciſe of which he placed his higheſt and 
greateſt Happineſs ? x" On | 
Bur allowing a Heathen to deſpond in 
his Virtue, and fink his Philoſophy in the 
Waters of Affliction, yet ſhould that have 
no influence upon us, who are encouraged to 
look up for a future Place of Reſt, wherein 
the good Affections will be the only Quali- 
ties to recommend us, and the Acts which 
flow from them our eternal Delight and Em- 
ployment. And tho we have no reaſon to 
think, that the Divine Diſpoſer of all Things 
will alter the Nature of Beings, yet he may 
ſo adapt our Faculties and their Objects to 
one another, that thoſe very things which 
now create in us ſome degree of Pain and 
Uneaſineſs, ſhall, by the 2 of Circum- 
ſtances, contribute to the Strength and En- 


tireneſs of our Felicity. If therefore we 


honeſtly deſign to be happy, let us begin to 
be ſo — — — to che Ples 
ſure of the Almighty in proportioning out 
to us our preſent ſhare of Benefits, and re- 
joicing in the bleſſed hope, that Vi om will 


one Day be undoubtedly 7u/fzfied of her 
Children. 


Jam, Sir, 


Tour very humble Servant, 


H1iBERNICUS. 
Dns. No 29+ 
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No 29. Saturday. October 16, 1725. 


— cc. 


To HIBERNICUS. 


—Ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter Artes LS 
Emollit mores, nec finit efſe feros. Ovp. 


SIX, 


HE proper Education of Children 
is of ſo great concern to the Pre- 
I ſervation and Honour of Families, 
aud to the Proſperity and juſt Go- 
vernment of the whole Common- 
wealth, that I think there is nothing deſerves 
to be more ſeriouſly or nicely conſider'd, 
either by Parents or the Government. Pa- 
rents are oblig'd to it by their being ſuch, as 
the moſt probable means of the Happineſs 
of their whole Poſterity; for when the 
Spring is corrupt, th Sircam can never be 
untainted : So that really the Neglect of 
one Child, may. be the Deſtruction of a 
long ſucceſſion of Families. Diſtempers and 
ill Conſtitutions generally are the conſe- 
quence of the Father's Intemperance : and 
moral Diſorders are but too frequent] 
the fatal Entail of a Family. They who 
have been ſo happy as to have thoſe _ 
| o 
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of Virtue and Reaſon, which indulgent Na- 
ture has in every Breaſt, cultivated 
by a noble and generous Education, ſeem to 
be as much raiſed above their own Species, 
as that is above Irrationals, Some Philofo- 
phers imagine the Soul, after its diſſolution 
from the Body, will have new Senſes added 
to it. A fine Education almoſt does it here: 
It opens and * its Theatre of Action, 
and reſines and multiplies its Pleaſures. What 
Scenes of inexhauſted Wonders does natural 
Philoſophy open to our View? By that we 
ſee each Spire of Graſs, or contemptible In- 
ſet, pregnant with Arguments of an Al- 
DIST Being. How does Hiſtory make the 
paſt grow preſent, and ſummon thoſe mighty 
Rulers of the World to teach us Wiſdom, and 
their Errors to correct our o.w]n? As the 
8 of the firſt People of the Earth 
could only arife from their own Experience 
and Obſervation, ſo, *tis remarkable, their 
Lives were longer; and poſſibly one Reafon 
of the Shortneſs of ours, may be the Power 
we have by Books to make uſe of theirs, 
and as it were to add them to our own : and 
if ſo, how wretchedly do they abuſe this 
indulgence of Providence, who never endea- 
your to taſte of thoſe Fountains of Wiſdom, 
which poſſibly were given us in lieu of a 
greater number of Years ? A nice obſervation 


on Morality, will fill our Minds with the 


moſt grateful Senſe of the Wiſdom of our 
great Creator, who has ſo admirably _— 
| | trived 
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trived his Laws, that they are as much to be 
obſerv'd on Principles of Policy as Duty; 
for every Act of Conformity to them will 
be found, when ſtrictly and cloſely conſi- 
der'd, the moſt probable Means even to a 
temporal Felicity, as the receding from them 
will occaſion the greateſt Confuſion and Diſ- 
order in the Government of the World. 
This has given ſome ill Men occaſion to fanſy 
thoſe Laws merely of human Invention; 
but while they thus endeavour to rob the. 
Divinity, how loudly do they praiſe him, 
by declaring the Scheme fo nicely calculated, 


as to be moſt conducive to preſent Happi- 


neſs abſtracted from Futurity ? Morality 
fixes the Mind on certain Principles of Ac- 
tion; it Jays up for it an invaluable Treaſury 
of Principles, which will fully anſwer thro? 
all the various Occurrences of Life; it 
teaches us to look on ill Actions, with a 
commiſerating Deteſtation; it makes Man 
ſocial to Man, and works us into a kind of 
Sympathy with our Fellow- Creatures; it ſo 
tunes the Soul, that, as is obſervable in mu- 
ſical Iuſtruments wound up to the ſame Ten- 
ſion, it feels and anſwers what another feels. 
For a good Man is in ſome degree happy by 
ſeeing another ſo; this, Providence has ſo 
wonderfully contrived, to make his Virtue 
bring a Reward to itſelf, by making him 
mare in the Pleaſure of others: as on the 
contrary, the Uneaſineſs he receives from 
their Misfortunes, forces him to a * of 

their 
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their Miſery.—Reverence, and Reſpect, and 
Love are the willing Subſidies Mankind pay 
to Men of this Form; they live almoſt ſe- 
cure from Violence among the worſt of Men. 
Agreeable to this, Hiſtory informs us, that 
a certain People among the Gault had ac- 
quir'd ſo great a Reputation for their Probity, 
that they lived ſecure and unmoleſted amon 
the moſt barbarous and warlike Nations that 
ſurrouaded them, unarmed of every thing but 
their.Virtue ; and by that they became the 
common Arbitrators of all the Differences 
of their Neighbours. And as this Behaviour 
naturally creates Eſteem and Regard ; ſo the 
contrary as naturally produces Reſentment, 
and a return of ill Uſage received. Murders 
and Rapines, and the moſt unreſtrained Acts 
of Violence, are the neceſſary conſequences 
of Vice. So that on mere Principles of In- 
tereſt, Virtue ſhould be purſued. Mankind 
take the greateſt pains imaginable to amals 
Fortunes for their Poſterity, and at the ſame 
time are moſt unaccountably regardleſs of the 
Education of their Children, which is the 
only Means whereby that can be preſerved 
to them. Wealth is like Food to the natural 
Body; if the Conſtitution be in good order, 
it preſerves and continues it ſo; but if diſtem- 
per d, it only feeds the Diſeaſe, and haſtens 
Deſtruction. Suppoſe we one of thoſe Fathers, 
heedleſs of his Family's Education, taken up 
like Adam in Milton, and looking into Fu- 
turity : Here he would ſee one Child wan- 
toning 
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toning away his Fortune in Vice and Extra- 
vagance ; another tortured with the Diſeaſes 
his Debaucheries had 3 and agonizing 
Life away; a third he ſees weltring in his 
Blood, and dying for ſome abandon d Proſti- 
tute ; and his whole Family reduc'd to the 
laſt degree of Indigence and Want. How 
miſerable a Proſpect is here? But could he 
look farther, and ſee them condemned to 
endleſs Perdition, which he himſelf had con- 
tributed to by his Negligence, then poſſibly 
one part of his own Miſery may be the ſelf- 
upbraidings of his Conſcience. But the 
Thought is too ſhocking, I muſt cloſe the 
Scene. — | 

Tus far I have conſider'd Education as 
it regards private Perſons ; as it relates to the 
Publick, and the Manner of ir in general, 
I ſhall conſider it farther, if you think this 
worth inſerting. - I am | 


Tour very humble Servant, 
| A.M. 


To HiBERNICUS. 


EEE AY 


AX HERE is a Friend of mine has lately 
I read Tacitus and Macchiavel, and he 
is grown ſo perfect a Statelman by 
them, that there is not one of his Acquain- 
tance can do the moſt indifferent Action, but 
| he immediately interprets it into Deſign, and 
g 6 : 248 
. | 
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as the effect of ſome Plot or Scheme. Every 
Story he hears gives him an opportunity of 
dinning our Ears with Lectures of Politicks ; 
from a gay good-natur'd Companion, he's 
grown a filent Obſervator. He really is a 
Man of good Senſe, but ſince he has got 
this Whim in his head, there is no bearing 


him. His Remarks are very good, drawn 
from diligent Reading, and a juſt Obſervation 


on Mankind ; but he'll let nothing paſs him. 
He muſt ſhew his great Penetration in every 


thing, and apply his Maxims on every 


trifle. We laugh at him for it; but he grave- 


ly fays, « Well, Gentlemen, I am fatisfy'd - 


there is as much Artifice and Deſign in 


equal Importance to the World, but that is 
no matter, it equally concerns me ; they 
are to take care of a Kingdom, I of my 
Fortune; this is my Poſt, that theirs; and 
as ſuch I muſt be equally vigilant in the 
Care of it; beſides, tis good to reaſon 
on every thing ; it hinders a Man from 
being ſurpriʒ d: thus did Aratus the Sicyo- 
nian; he never rode out with his Friends, 
but he was examining the Situation of 
Places, and conſidering how to form an 
Army ; ſuppoſe the Enemy were on this 
Hill, or in that Valley, how ſhow'd we 
adyance or retire: And thus he made him- 
ſelf the beſt General of his Time, This 
teaches us to be ever obſervant; no Man 
can tell what may be collected from the Ob- 

« ſeryation 
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« ſervation of the meaneſt Trifles ; for in 
them the Mind is leſs guarded, and acts 
* more open and free from the diſguile Pru- 
dence ules, in things of Conſequence ; 
weak Men are beſt interpreted by their Na- 
tures, wiſe Men by their Ends.“ Thus is 
he a Politician on every Occaſion. T'other 
day I had a Letter from Hampſlead, which 
told me that— But to fave room Fll give 
you the Paragraph : Sure Suky is the beſt 
Aunt in the World, Betty and ſhe had like 
to have been robb'd laſt Night; $#4y would 
not let her ſtir out of the Room, but ven- 
tur'd her ſelf into all the Danger. You 
* know they are both good Fortunes; which 
makes the Town fanſy the Attempt was 
to run away with them; but Sky is mighty 
angry at it, ſne can't hear it with Patience; 
What, ſays ſhe, run away with me? 1 
* with I could ſee any Rogue of them all 
run away with S. I was juſt putting 
up my Letter, when my Friend fſtretch'd out 
his Hand for it, with an Air of Importance; 
Tom, fays he, This ſhould be conſider'd, 
his Behaviour of Jzky's will bear 
another Interpretation; Suky's above thirty, 
* ſhe's not handſom; Women are all made 
of the ſame frail Materials: That Care of 
* the Niece may deſerve another Name : Her 
* running her felf into Danger, may be the 
Effect of Deſign and not Imprudence. 
All this conſider d, it ſeems to have a dif- 
ſerent Aſpect, What I won't be 3 

hut 
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hut this Lo obſerve, Spies in the 
* Army. purpoſely run into Danger to be 
C nr win, 4-4 in Virgil is — Inſtance. 
* —— Her ſaying, I wiſh 1 could /ee any 
* Rogue of them all run away with Suky, 
may be the Reſult of Deſire, and not of 
* Anger : The Expreſſion will bear two 'In- 
« terpretations ; and therefore the Conſtitu- 
tion and Inclination muſt give the true one; 
you remember Mademoiſelle in the Play. 

Tins, Sir, are we tormented from Morn- 
ing till Night, and I believe the only way 
ro cure my Friend would be your publiſhing 
this; for he is a Man of good Senle, and 
will eaſily ſee the Ridicule of his Character, 
and remembers the Story. It would be of 
you ſervice to all his Acquaintance to whom 

e is grown extremely diſagreeable, particu- 
larly to, 


STR, 
Tour humble Servant, 


2 B 


B. R. 
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To HintrNICUs.. 
Cur pigeat nos in re ommium pretiofiſſima ſumere la- 


boris aliquid, cujus fruttus nos in alteram quoque 
vitam comitatun?ͤ Abos TIN. 


S TR. | 0 ans 3 fs 
"IE H ETHER the Ambition of thoſe 
8 who in the corrupt Ages of Chriſtia- 
Ne nity were 1 to pro ate - 
* 5 as the ſureſt fas to 
reconcile Men to Slavery; and by depriving 
them of the Light of the Goſpel, and dim- 
ming the Eyes of their Reaſon, the eaſiet 
impoſe their Tricks upon the credulous Mul- 
titude: or the ſuperſtitious Veneration which 
the better- meaning paid to Divine Matters, 
were the firſt Reafon why religious Subjects 
were ſo wholly excluded from the Knowledge 
and Converſation of Mankind; it is plain 
that the Ignorance of our Age proceeds from 
another more lamentable Cauſe, the Vitiouſ- 
nels of our Taſtes, * which hinders us from 
uſing the Liberty out Church allows us, and 
fearching into + thoſe  ineſtimable Stores of 
Truth and Wiſdom, for the free uſe and 
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knowledge of which, our wiſer Anceſtors 

were content to lay down their Lives. 
IT has been ever matter of the greateſt 


wonder to me, that ſo many men who make 
a ſerious 'profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ſhould 


be fatisfy'd to live in Ignorance of thoſe 


Laws, by their Obedience or Repugnancy 
to which they expect to be for ever happy 
or miſerable. But ſince (however ſtrange it 
may ſeem) Experience ſhows us it is ſo; 
and it is to this we may attribute many of 
the Miſtakes People make in the conduct 
of their Lives, and ſearches after Happineſs ; 


I think nothing could be more worthy your 


endeayour, than carneſtly ro recommend the 
Ule of the Sacred Writings to your Country- 
men, and to remove the Prejudices they con- 
ceive againſt them, as abridging their Plea- 
lures and croſſing their Intereſts. However 


this may ſeem out of your Province, the 


End will juſtify the Means, ſince it will be 
an effectual way to make Men wiſe and vir- 
ruous, to let them know the ſecret Plea- 
lure, and certain Reward of being ſo ; and 
it ſeems abſolutely neceſſary to {teal thoſe 
convincing Truths upon them, whoſe open 
Force they induſtriouſſy avoid. Nor will it 
be any Objection to. this Deſign, that your 
Readers are generally of the beſt Diſtinction 
and Knowledge: for however Men, to con- 
ceal a ſhameful Ignorance, or avoid exami- 
ning their Accounts, and ſeeing the Bank- 
rupt Condition of their Eſtates, have oor 
na 
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knack of ſilencing whatever — offer at 
their Inſtruction, by ſay ing they have heard 
it all a thouſand times they know it all as 
well as any body can tell them, Ge. their 
Actions are to me a plain Inſtance of the 


contrary: for whatever Truth that unmanly 
Confeſſion fo, much in their mouts. 


Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora ſequor —— 


may have in leſſer matters, where the Grati- 
fication of the preſent Defire may ſtop them 
in the purſuit of ſome future inconſiderable 
Good; the Condition of our immortal Souls, 
and the certainty of eternal Happineſs and 
Miſery depending upon our own preſent Con- 
duct, are things which once duly conſidered, 
can never after ceaſe to influence our Actions; 
the weight of the Matter ſets the Impreſſion 
upon our Minds too deeply to be ever eraz' d. 
T Is true, there is a Knowledge in Reli- 
gion, which every one born in a civilized. 
Country muſt have, and which, ſuperficial 
as it is, is ſufficient to gain it ſome Reverence, 
even from thoſe who have abandon'd fuch a 
Knowledge as ſome ignorant People have of 
the Sun, who perceiving that it enlivens them. 
eſteem it upon that only account worthy 
their Admiration, without knowing that they 
owe Life, Health, and Suſtenance to it, or 
being able to direct their Labours ſo as to 
reap the. innumerable Benefits they might re - 
ceive from its Influence. But this is not ſufft-' 
"NS cCient; 
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cient; ſuch involving Views of Religion ari- 
ſing in the crowd of our Thoughts, are not 
enough to make us know and admire her; ris 
by often viewing her Beautys, and ſecretly 
contemplating her. Perfections, that we be- 
come enamour d of her; and I am perſuaded 
whoever does ſo, will gladly yield himſelf 
Captive to her reſiſtleſs Charms. Nor can it 
be otherwiſe, ſince the Soul of Man, con- 
ſcious of its own Eternity, can be content 
with nothing leſs than eternal Felicity, which 
Religion alone propoſes as the Reward of its 
virtuous Endeavours. Nor (on the other 
hand) can a rational Creature who conſiders 
and believes everlaſting Miſery the Conſe- 
quence of Sin, be ſuppos'd ever to incur the 
Danger of it for any momentary Pleaſure, 
ſuch as are all thoſe which muſt have an End, 
tho they ſhould endure as long as Time itſelf. 

Ir this be ſo, it is plain from what ſources 
our Vices and Irregularities flow, and that 
the weakneſs of our Nature, the ſtrength of 
our Paſſions, the deluſiveneſs of Sin, Gc. 
are Words which we uſe to palliate our Er- 
rors, and ſcreen the true Cauſes, Ignorance, 


and Inconſideration. It is a common ſay ing, 


that Men by Sin degenerate into Brutes; but 
I think they firſt degenerate into Brutes, 
neglecting to uſe thoſe Faculties which ſet 
the difference between them, and ſo earneſtly 
ſollicit them, that whoever looks into him- 
ſelf, will find that reſtleſs Principle perpetu- 
ally prompting him to remote ſearches, and 
chirſting after diſtant Knowledge. Theſe 
workings 
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workings of the Soul, ſtruggling to get looſe 
from — earthly Bense and” loar to 
her divine Original, are in moſt Men in this 
degenerate ſtare fo depreſs'd by earthly De- 
ſires, and overborn by ſenſual Pleaſures, that 
they are ſcarce perceived, in others ſo miiap- 
plied, that the mighty Product is ſome uſeleſs 
diſcovery of the Qualities of thoſe little Par- 
cels of Matter about us. Thus do Men for- 
get the very Poſture they were created in, 
and ſtoop to Earth for Matter of Contempla- 
tion and Employment! How much more 
exalted were the Conſideration of our Maker, 
infinite Power diſpoſing and ordering all 
Things with infinite Wiſdom, and diſpenſin 
to the whole Creation with infinite Juſtice |! 
This were indeed a Field for the Soul of Man 
to expand herſelf in ; here ſhe may ſtand a- 
mazed amidft variety of endleſs Wonders! 
Bur when ſhe turns her Thoughts, and con- 
ſiders herſelf the Darling of this Almight! 
Power, the Object of infinite Mercy, inft- 
nite Love, how lovely! how ſweet and in- 
expreſſible is her Rapture! Who could find 
Pleaſure in any other Enjoyment ? Who 
could reliſh the ſatiating Pleaſures of Senſe a- 
midſt the Joys of ſuch a Contemplation, or 
think any Condition hard for the Attain- 
ment of ſuch a Bleſſing ? Yer this may be 
the Happineſs of every Man, who pleaſes 
to make it ſo by an impartial obedience 
to the Laws of God. Now ſince the 
Knowledge of theſe Laws is only to be had 
in the Bible, and that ſacred Book not only 
„ ſnews 
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ſhews us the Conditions of our Happineſs, 
but likewiſe enables us to perform them, by 
propounding the molt perfect Example of 
Holineſs that ever was, for our imitation, 
and furniſhing us with the beſt Arguments 
azainſt Sin and the Temptations thereto, and 
aſſuring us of the aſſiſtance of Heaven in all 
our Endeavours; I think I cannot recommend 
it from more ſolid Conſiderations. But ſince 
Men are more apt to be moved with nearer 
Objects, and ſeldom extend their Views far- 
ther than the narrow limits of this Life, 1 
would have them confider that the Goſpel 
contains the beſt Rules for their temporal as 
well as eternal Happinels, that it is calculated 
to make Men obedient to Government, and 
uſeful to Society in general, as well as juſt, 
merciful and loving to every Member thereof; 
that it requires Temperance, Prudence and 
Charity with regard to our ſelves, and en- 
dears to us the practice of thoſe Virtues which 
make Life caly and comfortable; that it 
abridges us of no reaſonable Pleaſure, and 
only reſtrains thoſe irregular Paſſions which 
are below the Dignity of our Nature, and 
draw ſuch pernicious Conſequences after 
them ; making that very Reſtraint more plea- 
ſing than the moſt libertine Enjoymeor. 
Suc is that Book (and ſuch would be 
its Effects) which I would have you recom- 
mend to the more ſerious conſideration and 
ſtudy of your Countrymen ; and if you add 
ſuch Perſuaſions to theſe Arguments as may 
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make them effectual to the reformation of 
Mens Lives and Manners, 'twill be the 
greateſt Pleaſure to, & I R. 


Tour very humble Servant, 


THEOPHILUS. 


No 31. Saturday, Offeber zo, 1735. 


To the Aurhox of the Dublin Journal. 


* 


Ille ſupernis 

Deteſtanda Diis ſævorum arcaua Magorum 
Moverat, & triſtes ſacris feralibus aras, 
Unbrarum, ditiſque fidem. | Luc. 


ANEKkIND are not more apt to 
entertain falſe and dangerous No- 
tions of Happineſs, and delude 
themſelves with vain and imagi- 

nary Hopes, than ready to be 
alarmed with groundleſs Terrors and Appre- . 
| henfions; and both theſe Weakneſſes are 
owing to the ſame Cauſe, want of confider- 
ing Things with due Care and Attention, 
and thereby taking up with the firſt ſpecious 
Appearance, or a fooliſh Prejudice we have 
either fallen into our ſelves, or received in 
= "a com- 
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compliance with the Tyranny of Cuſtom, 
and the Opinions of the Multirude. 
As it is a ſure Sign, in the common 
Affairs of Life, of a Man's Weakneſs and 
Incapacity, that he is ſubject ro be ſurprized, 
and put to a nonplus at any little unexpected 
Turns or Accidents in Buſineſs; ſo with re- 
ſpect to all Science, whether Practical or 
Speculative, Wonder is the uſual way by which 
Men betray their Ignorance. Novelty is the 
only thing which raiſes what we call Wonder; 
and therefore they who know much, are very 
little ſubject to it, becauſe they meet with 
few things which to them are either new or 
ſtrange. On the other hand, moſt things be- 
ing new to the Ignorant, they are apt to be 
ſeized with Surprize upon the ſmalleſt and 
moſt trifling Occaſions, and in conſequence 
hereof may be eaſily worked up into the Be- 
lief of things being prodigious and ſuper- 
natural, which are not only the regular but 
uſual and conſtant Effects of natural Cauſes. 
AGREEABLE hereunto, we find the Vul- 
gar in all Ages extremely addicted to Super- 
{tition, and terrifying themſelves with very 
common and ordinary Occurrences, as the 


immediate Effects of a Divine Interpoſition, 


or the Operations of certain inferior Spirits, 
who, either out of Good-will or Malice, 
but for the moſt part the latter, were ſuppo- 
ſed to intereſt themſelves, and have a great 
hand in all human Affairs. Among the An- 
tients, not only the Echpſes of the Sun and 


Moon, 
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Moon, but even Thunder and Tempeſts were 
thought to be the Work of ſome inviſible 
Agents, and to have a conſtant and unavoid- 
able influence on the Actions and Fortunes of 
Mankind. Rules were framed, and Colleges 
of Men eſtabliſhed, to examine theſe Phexo- 
ena, and determine the particular Events be- 
lieved to be progneſticated by them. Thus 
Deluſion and Impoſture were brought into a 
regular Syſtem ; and it became a part of 
Mens Religion to believe the Deity either a 
wicked or a weak Being; one that either de- 
lighted in tormenting his Creatures himſelf, 
or elſe wanted ſufficient Power to hinder 
others from doing it. 

ENCOURAGED by this ſucceſs, another 
ſer of Jugglers ſtarted up, and impoſed a new 
Cheat upon the World, endeavouring to per- 
ſuade Men, that not only their Temper and 
Genius, but all the Actions and Occurrences 
of their Lives, and even the Time and Man- 
ner of their Death, depended intirely upon 
the Revolutions and Aſpects of the heavenl 
Bodies. Nothing was done here below whi 
was not the effect of ſomething that had been 
doing above. But as it would ſiguify little 
or nothing to know, that the Stars were a 
very underſtanding fort of People, and knew 
a great many Secrets, unleſs we had ſome 
way of fiſhing out their Meaning, and dil- 
covering what they would be at, it became 
neceſſary to invent ſome Scheme for that 
purpoſe. This the judicial „ 5 

ave 
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have very generouſly ſupplied us with. And 
as far 3 bard Words — uncouth Terms 
of Art go towards making up a Science, they 


= conteſt the Palm with the moſt profound 
an 


abſtracted among the Schoolmen. Nor 
are they wanting in Impudence to give us 
their Opinion of what is to come, with as 
great certainty and poſitiveneſs as our News- 


writers do of what is paſt. To this day the 


World is peſter'd with whole Swarms of theſe 
ignorant and bold Impoſtors. There is not 
a Prince in Europe but what has his Nativity 
calculated by ſome one or other of them ; 
and the Planets roll in their Orbits for no 
other purpoſe than to diſtribute Plagues and 
Famine, and produce Confuſion and Bloodſhed 
among the Inhabitants of this Earth. 

Bur the moſt popular and prevailing Spirit 
of Superſtition among us is the wiſe and pious 
Doctrine of Witches and Apparitions, which 
has been ſo induſtriouſly propagated for many 
Ages among the common People. Many a 

r old Woman has ſuffered under the for- 
mer Character, whoſe only Crime was Old- 
Age and Uglineſs, accompanied perhaps with 
a little Ill: Nature. In a neighbouring Nation 
the whole Country was for ſome Years in 
a ſtate of Hoſtility with their old Women on 
this ſcore, and made Bonfires of them with 
the ſame eagerneſs that the Royaliſts roaſted 
Rumps upon the Reſtoration. If any People 
of Senſe and Reflection happened to doubt 
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by thoſe unfortunate Creatures, they were 
immediately run down as Atheifts and Infi- 
dels, and forced to ſit ſilent at the barbarous 
treatment of their Fellow-Morrals, under the 
penalty of having their Chriſtianiry called in 
queſtion. This gave encouragement to idle 
and malicious People to proſecute great num- 
bers of poor Wretches to Death. If a young 
Girl happened to turn ſplenetick for want of 
a Husband, inſtantly ſhe was bewitched, and 
never left yomiting Hay, Buttons, and 
crooked Pins, till all the old Women in the 
neighbourhood were either -cruelly butcher- 
cd, or their Lives made miſerable thro? the 
Odium of thoſe wicked Arts imputed to them. 
And every perverſe Boy, who had a mind 
to play the Truant, had no more to do than 
throw himſelf into Fits, and by that means 
get abundance of Play at the expence of the 
Poor of the Pariſn. ram 
Many a melancholy inſtance might be 
given of Deceits and Rogueries of this kind, 
which have been fatal to the Lives and Repu- 
tation of Multitudes of ignorant People, and 
entailed laſting Diſgrace upon their Families 
and Poſterity. And theſe Deceits have been 
carried on with ſuch Art and Contrivance, 

thar Men of great Senſe and Prudence have 
been frequently impoſed upon by them, till 
ſome lucky Accident has diſcovered the Cheat; 
which ſhould make all others exceedingly 
cautious and reſerved in their Belief of ſuch 
Matters. And for this end I cannot forbear 
recom- 
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tecommendihg to the more curious of my 
Readers an excellent Treatiſe. on this Sub- 
jet, written by a worthy Prelate, the pre- 
ſent Biſhop of Down and Connor; wherein 
they will ſee, from a great number of un- 
queſtionable Facts, how eaſy it may be for 
cunning and malicious People to play a vaſt 
Number of extraordinary Pranks, without 
the aſſiſtance of the Devil, or any other evil 
Spirit but their own. 

IT is repreſented in Scripture as one of 
the greateſt Woes of the wicked, t fear 
<where no Fear is; that is, where there is no 
real Danger, and conſequently no juſt Cauſe 
of Fear, Yet there are a great many People, 
whom it would be the height of Uncharita- 


bleneſs to rank in that Claſs, who are often - 


thrown into the utmoſt Horror and Conſter- 
nation with the imaginary Fears of Ghoſts 
and Goblins. Mr. Locke has more than once 
oblerved, that this is in great meaſure owi 

to thoſe early Prejudices inſtilled into the 
tender Minds of Children by Nurſes and 
other idle Perſons, who can find no other 
Device for diverting a Child's Frowardnels, 
than threatning it with 4 Raw-head and 
| Bloody-bones.” By this means we are firſt 
rendered weak and timorous ; and there is 
afterwards due care taken that we ſhould 
continue fo, by thoſe many edifying Stories 
of Spectres, Wafts, and Midnight Noiſes, 
which are the uſual Fire-ſide Entertainments 
among the Servants and Children in a he 
ters 
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ter's Evening. Many who have lived to ſee 
the Folly of their Fears on this Head, have 
yet never been able to free themſelyes from 
the mechanical Effet of them ; but are 
| every day ſubject ro the misfortune of being 
ſeized with Terrors they know to be vain 
and ridiculous, and plagued with ſuch a rich 
Wildneſs of Invention, as can transform the 
moſt common Objects, if ſeen in an imper- 
fect and 8 Light, into the moſt 
dreadful and aſtoniſhing Appearances. On 
the other hand, there are not wanting ſome, 
who have engrafted theſe Errors into their 
Belief, and made it an Article of their Creed. 
that the principal Buſineſs of the Devil and 
other wicked Spirits, is to frighten Mankind. 
and to walk about in the Night-time, in hor- 
rible Shapes, that they may have the Oppor- 
tunity of attacking us alone and in the dark. 
As the Happineſs of Mankind is as often 
interrupted by whimſical Diſtreſſes as real 
Afflictions, a kinder Office could not be done 
to many of our Fellow- Creatures, than to 
beat theſe troubleſome Notions out of their 
Heads. People of Senſe, with whom they 
converſe, ſhould endeavour not only to rea- 
lon, but rally them into a little Courage, and 
draw them by degrees into ſuch Places as 
ſeem moſt apt to excite diſmal Images, and 
cloudy Apprehenſions. They might then be 
brought to believe that the Air is nothing ſo 
full of Devils as is commonly imagined; and 
that we have as few Enemies abroad in _ 
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ſtill Seaſons of the Night as in any Hour of 
the Day. And indeed if we rightly examine 
things, we ſhall ſee much more Reaſon to 
dread the Devil's over-reaching us in a Mar- 
ket, then terrifying us in our Retirements ; 
and be of opinion, that he oftner appears in 
a Hoop-Petticoat, than a Bear's Skin, and 
has 2 a great deal more Execution by 
ſhewing a Laced-Shoe, than his Cloven- Foot. 
Not to mention, that more Evil Spirits have 
frequently iſſued out of a Bottle of Claret, 


than are to be met with in any Church-Yard' 


in his Majeſty's Dominions. 

BE theſe impure Spirits as ill-diſpoſed ro 
the Human Species as they can, we may 
however depend upon it, that they would 
rather approach us with Blandiſhment and 
Gaiety than Horror and Ghaſtlineſs, were 
they permitted to make their Appearance, 
If they acted any otherwiſe, they would evi- 


dently betray the Intereſts of that Kingdom 


of Darkneſs with which they are in Alliance, 


and contradict all Rules of good Policy, a 


Crime we ſeldom uſe to lay to their charge. 
Upon this account I have always look'd on 
the antient Hypotheſis of Superſtition, (by 
which earthly Damſels were ſpirited away, to 
Verdant Bowers and Cryſtal Palaces, ro be 
made Concubines to Fairy Kings) to be much 
better imagined than thoſe pale Ghoſts, and 
monſtrous Aſpects, which are wrought into 
the Syſtem of Dæmonology now in Vogue, as 
it renders the Conduct of the Infernal Beings 

more 
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more conſiſtent and of a-piece with the com- 
mon Notions we have conceived of their 
Cunning and Falſnood. | 
Burt the moſt abſurd thing in this whole 
Scheme of Deluſion is the ſummoning up 
the Apparitions of deceaſed Perſons upon 
the molt trfling, or.no Occaſions art all. A 
poor Girl Sa, be the Green Hic uc ſ, to be 
ſure, has her Ghoſt ſeen walking in white by 
half the unmarried Women in the Pariſh, 
who certainly conclude it to be a juſt Judg- 
ment on her cruel Parents for nor letting her 
marry the Footman. And a cloſe Hunks, 
who has ſtaryed himſelf out of the World, 
mult diſturb a whole Neighbourhood, in order 
to diſcover to his Friends where he has, hid 
his Money. Bur the misfortune of it is, that 
the Man having been very reſerved in his 
Life-time, cannot be prevailed upon to ſpeak 
after his Death. So that the People for whom 
he intended a good Turn, merely for not un- 
derſtanding the Intimations he gives them, 
are deprived of the Fruit of all the Pains he 
took both living and dead. And thus every 
fanciful Body who takes it in his head, can 
poſſeſs a weak Multitude with an Opinion, 
that the departed Spirits of their Friends and 
Acquaintance are wandring about in Church- 
Yards and other ſolitary Places, with no o- 
ther View that can be conjectured, than to 
— 52 Women and Children out of their 
its. a SK ; | 
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I GRANT indeed, that upon ſome Emer. 
gences, a Spectre may make its Appearance 
with a great deal of Diſcretion, and be em- 
ployed upon very important Buſineſs. In the 
Days of Popery, the Prieſts, who always 
had a Competency of them under command, 
made them turn to very good account, by 
converting all the Miſchief. they did to the 
Service of the Church. Nor was it an un- 
friendly Ghoſt ro Sempronia, which, the o- 
ther night, in the ſhape of a headleſs Man, 
gave her an Opportunity to miſcarry of a full 
grown Child, in the fiſth Month aſter her 
Marriage with Cornutus. In ſuch urgent 


Caſes we may make allowances for ſomething 


marvellous and extraordinary, agreeable to 
the old Rule in Horace; 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


Tnar there are both good and bad Spi- 
rits, is, I think, very plain both from Reaſon 
and Revelation; nor will I diſpute the poſſi- 
bility of their aſſuming airy Vehicles, and 
being employed by the eg Being upon 
ſome extraordinary Occaſions: that bei 
what we have frequent Inſtances of in the Sa- 
cred Writings. But as we have now a full 
and perfect Revelation of the Divine Will, 
and are to expect no other, there can be no 
longer any room for this kind of Intercourſe 
betwixt God and his Creatures; bur all ſuch 
Stories muſt paſs amongſt thoſe Dreams and 

Lying 
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Lying Wonders, which are ſo oſten and plain: 
ly foretold in the Scriptutes. And on the 
other hand, that the Almiohiry ſhould füffet 
the Emiſſaries of Hell to have more 'Pbiyer 
than the Heavenly Beings, ſeems nttetly 1ti- 
conſiſtent with thoſe Attributes of 'Witdorti 
and Goodneſs, which are niecefſarily connect- 
ed with our Idea of "Omniporence.” ' The 
Spirits of the Damned, according to the If. 
formarions we have, enjoy no fach Reſpite 
from theit Torments as Will allow theth tei- 
fare for ſach viſionaty Exploits ; and it cat 
hardly be imagined, that the Souls of the 
Bleſt Thould have their Felicity ſuſpended for 
ſuch trivial Reaſons as are commonly afſigted. 
| am not for denying the thing in WA 
where good Cauſe can be ſhewn why the Go 
of Natute fhould make uſe of Methods but of 
the ordinary Courſe of his Providence.” But 
| think every particular Inſtance is robe 
ſuſpected, wich does not carry with it evi- 
dent Reaſons for the Divine Interpoſition, as 
well as a bare mm) of the Fact. And 
on this account it is juſt as weak and fooliſh 
for us to be titieafy about Apparitiont, as it 
would be to live in the perpernal Tertor of 
Earthquakes, Deluges, and Irruptions, which 
have been ſometimes the Inſtruments of the 
Wrath of Heaven upon guilty Nations. 

A Man of Religion and Virtue ſhould, 
methinks, rather conceive Pleaſure and Satiſ- 
faction, than Deſpair and Confuſion, from the 
Notion of his being ſurrounded with ſpiritual 

Vol. I. S | Agents, 
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Agents. For upon that Suppoſition he is al- 
ways attended in his greateſt Privacy, with 
ſo many Witneſſes of that conſcious Worth 
and Integrity, the Senſe of which is fo charm. 
ing to an honeſt Mind in the Hours of Si. 
lence and Solitude. If we believe God to be 
a good Being, we may ſafely conjecture, that 
the attendant Spirits of the Virtuous, if any 
ſuch there be, will be rather our Guardians 
and Protectors, than the Means of terrifying 
and amazing us. We are not to think that 
the Father f Spirits, who is always preſent 
with us, and governs the Intellectual as well 
as the Material Univerſe, will ſuffer wicked 
and malicious Beings to violate the Laws: of 
Nature, purely to vex and torment others of 
his Creatures, who are endeavouring to ſerve 
him in Spirit and Truth. Such Thoughts are 
extremely irreligious, as well as irrational; 
they not only affront and depreſs Human 
Nature, but are the higheſt Indignity that 
can be offered to the Deity, by the natural 
tendency they have to leſſen our Opinion of 
his Goodneſs and Compaſſion, and to make 
us withhold much of that filial Loye and 
Reverence we always ought to pay to the 
Beſt, the moſt Gracious and Bountiful of all 


Beings, 


J am, Sir, 
Tour very humble Servant, 


H1BERNICUS: 
Ne 32. 
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To the Auro of the Dublin Journal. | 
| —2uid rides? mutato nomine Hon. 


0 be born in IRELAND is 
aulſually looked upon as a Misfor- 

tune, to that degree that People 
uſe the Phraſe with as little heſita- 
| tion as they do any other prover- 
bial Expreſſion. Vet I once knew a Gentle» 
man, who ſaid, He had the Honour to be 
born in Jreland; a Saying I have always re- 
flected on with a great deal of Pleaſure. I 
think it no ways amiſs that we ſhould reckon 
it an Honour to be born in any Country 
where it is a Happineſs to live. And for that 
Reaſon the Natives of a Land of Liberty 
may juſtly put a Value on themſelves on ac- 
count of the Place of their Birth. The great 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles, however mortified 
to the Ways of the World, and the Oſtenta- 
tion of Names and Titles, yet thought it in 
no wiſe unbecoming his Character to boaſt 
of his being Free-born. And tho we in this 
Kingdom lie under many Inconveniences, to 
S 2 which 
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which all Colonies are neceſſarily ſubject, yet 
ſo long as we enjoy our preſent legal Con- 
ſtirution, our Country is a Land of Liberty 
and Happineſs, and we may reaſonably exult 
in a Privilege, which ſo few of our neigh- 
bouring Nations have any Shadow of left, _ 

For theſe Reaſons, I perſuade my ſelf, 
the ingenious Gentleman, who honours me 
with the following Letter, will not think, 
upon ſecond conſideration, the Name H- 
BERNICUS too low a Title for any Au- 
thor of this Nation, much leſs when affixed 
to Performances of ſo periſhable a kind as 
thoſe which have hitherto come from that 
Hand. As much as I am obliged to him for 
ſo extraordinary a Compliment, I cannot help 
thinking, that it would be ee weak - 
neſs and vanity in me to aſſume any of thoſe 
magiſterial Characters he has recommended, 
and become the aukward Imitator of great 
Originals, which we humble Folks muſt be 
content to contemplate and admire at a 
diſtance. 

Bur tho I am not diſpoſed to renounce a 
Title I was born to, I am ſtill hopeful, that 
need not be any Argument with the Gentle- 
man .for diſcontinuing a Correſpondence, 
which has already given me ſo many agreea- 
ble Opportunities of entertaining the Publick 
a great deal better than I was capable of doing 
my ſelf. His Letters will always be wel- 
come, upon whatever Subject he thinks fit. 
Nor will it be any offence to my imagined 

| Gravity, 


| 
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Gravity, for him to laugh out a whole Paper 
whenever he will; ſince I am ſure, Mirth, 
under ſuch management, cannot be juſtly 
offenſive to the moſt rigid Virtue alive, and 
may produce the ſame good Effects with Diſ- 
courſes of the moſt grave and ſerious Turn. 
Any Papers the Gentleman, or thoſe Friends 
he mentions, ſhall deſire to communicate to 
the Publick thro' my Hands, if left with 
Meſſieurts Smith and Bruce on the Blind- 
Key, however they are directed, will always 
find their way to 


His very humble Servant, 
HIBERNICuS. 


To HIBERNICAus. 


SIX. 


T is the general Cuſtom of thoſe 
who write daily or weekly Papers 
e for the improvement of Mankind, 
SYS to aſſume ſome Title ſignificative of 
their Deſign, when they make their firſt pub- 
lick Entry into the World. The great Man, 
whoſe immortal Lucubrations have been tran- 
ſlated into moſt of the European Languages, 
appeared under the denomination of CE N- 
SOR of Great Britain: And moſt Authors 
of that nature ever ſince, haye imitated him 
in this reſpe&, both in England and Ireland. 
For inſtance, not long ſince, we had one who 
ſer up with the pompous Title of DIC T A- 
5 3 TOR: 
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TOR: Bur I ſuppoſe he was ſenſible ſuch 
an Employment was of too great importance 
to be continued long in the ſame Hands; 
and he laid down his Commiſſian with great 
Modeſty, even in a ſhorter time than moſt of 
his Roman Predeceſſors. | | 
You are now, Sir, the only Magiſtrate 
of that kind among us; but you want a very 
material Part of your Patent, that is, a 
Magiſterial Title : For to tell you the truth 
on't, HIBERNICUS, after all, is only 
Latin for TEAGUE. I therefore make 
bold, as a Well-wiſher of yours, to defire 
— would aſſume ſome ſounding Name of 
ower, applicable to your Employment, out 
of regard to Fools, .or (which is the ſame 
thing) to the generality of the World, wha 
ay the utmoſt deference to Emptineſs, if ſer 
off with Titles, but deſpiſe Wiſdom in a pri- 
vate Station, and under a plebeian Name. 
Beſides, both my Friends and I, who would 
be glad to correſpond with you, are at a loſs 
how to do it, till you give us publick Notice 
of the Nature of your Office. 
WERE the Tranſmigration af Souls an 
Article of my Creed, I ſhould be apt to 
addreſs you under the Name of CENSOR 
REDIVIVUS: But, as Iam no Pythago- 
rean, and beſides have a good deal of Na- 
tional Spirit about me, it gives me more ſecret 
Pleaſure to look upon you as a native Au- 
thor of Ireland. | | | 
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Your Anſwer to theſe Doubts will high- 

ly oblige us; and if we find by your future 
Title, that you are a Magiſtrate of a mixt 
and extenſive Capacity, we ſhall then venture 
to communicate to you our Obſervations, and 
all our Complaints, on various Subjects, which 
we haye hitherto been deterred from doing, 
becauſe we did not know, whether you would 
youchſafe to take under your conſideration 
any other beſides Moral Speculations. And 
we have always obſerved ſo much Gravity in 
your Writings, that (unleſs you give us ſome 
encouragement) we ſhould bluſh as much at 
ſending you a merry Letter, as the Romans 
2 at acting their Frolicks before the auſtere 

0. 

Tas leads me to another piece of Ad- 
vice, which I have been ruminating on, ever 
ſince your firſt appearance abroad, and which 
I find was hinted to you before, by the Perſon 
who obliged the Publick with his agreeable 
Remarks on the Franchz/es. ; 

You know, Sir, that Heraclitus whined 
and cried in a Corner at the Vices and Follies 
of Mankind, without having an opportunity 
to waſh away the leaſt of them with all his 
Tears ; becauſe no body was fond of coming 
to ſee his penitential Face. But Democritus's 
ſneering merry Looks brought Crouds to gaze . 
at him, as they would have done at a divert- 
ing Mountebank : And when he had once 
gain'd that Point, by virtue of Satirical Ho- 
cus Pocus, he very often made them inſen- 
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ſibly fwallow his Philoſophical Pills, at the 
ſame time that they. thought he was ramniing 
them down their Neighbours Throats. 
I Fancy if you would imitate his ex- 
ample, and run a little into the faſhionable 
Humour of Harlequin, it would procure your 
Papers attention Kom a great many Perlons. 
eſpecially your Putvitho and Eſſence Men, 
whom I obſerye taking them up, and laying 
them down again immediately on the Ce- 
Houſe-Table, as ſoon as they have ſmelt what 
they call muſty Morality in the firſt Line, 
which perhaps they are afraid would give 
them the Vapours, or at leaſt would diſagree 
with the gentler Scents which they carry 
about them. | — 
WINTER is begun, at which Seaſon it is 
very uſual to paſs away a tedious Evening i 
acting Proverbs. . What I haye done in givin 
you theſe Advices, is no more than acting 
Sus Minervan ; and in that Senſe I hope 
you will excule, "D  =_ 


STR, 
Zur humble Servant, 


N. N. 
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Ut ſunt Divo rum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, Virorum. 
| LII I. Gram. 


SIR 


ENI read your Letter in the 
ga |< laſt Saturday's Fournal, E was not 


manner, Not that I think it improper to 
apply Ridicule to the graveſt Subject, that 
being the beſt Teſt to diſtinguiſh Truth from 
Impoſture : But Vonder and Amazement 
probably firſt gave riſe to Devotion, and is 
near allied ro Curioſity, which begat Know- 
ledge, and is therefore intitled ro Reſpect. 

TAE Appearance of Spirits IF ſuch 
AiryBeings, ſeems to be an Opinion which 
a Man thorowly Orthodox cannot ſafely re- 
jet. This I ſhall endeayour to prove from 
the Fathers, and other unqueſtionable Autho- 
rities. 

Ir the Argument from uniyerſat Conſent 
has any weight, it is certain nothing deſerves 


More 
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more to be ranked in the Claſs of innate Prin · 
ciples than this Opinion does: For none has 
been more univerſally received in all Ages 


and Countries, than that of the Exiftence of 


Spirits, and their frequent Appearance, and 
Converſation with Mankind : — in 
thoſe Countries where Men have been long- 
eſt guided by the Light of natural Reaſon, 
where their Underſtandings have been leaſt 
debauched by human Learning or vain Phi- 
loſophy ; ere deſigning Men found Profit, or 
obtained Power from the prevalency of their 
Doctrines; whilſt the World was bleſſed with 
Simplicity of Manners, and People rhought 
and ated according to the Dictates of pure 
Nature. | | 
T#rar- impure Spirits ſhould in policy 
approach us with Bl/and:/bment and Gazety, l 
intirely agree with you; and that they actu- 
ally do to, is manifeſt from the following 
Authors, who were undoubtedly great Lights 
in thoſe dark Ages, and ſome of them had 
their Knowledge at the ſecond or third hand 
from the Fountain-Head. As for FHobgoblins 
2 all frightful Apparitzons, 1 freely give 
them up. | 
Sr. "BR. ſe writes, that the Autedilu. 
vian Giants were begot by the Angels upon 


Women, and that their Fall was owing to 


that filthy Copulation. St. Chry/o/tom, that 
Women not only pulled Men but Angels 
down from Heaven, Lactantius ſays, that 
the Devil had Power givep him pad" 
| m 
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from the Beginning; for which Reaſon, when 
Mankind multiplied, Providence ſent Guar- 
dian Angels to protect them, but that ſubtle 
Deceiver made uſe of Women to defile thoſe 
Angels. Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and Tertullian impute the Angels Fall 
to their Terreſirial Amour. St. Auguſtin 
thinks it cannot be doubted but that the 
Fauni and Sylvani, vulgarly termed Incubi, 
luſted after Women, and gratified thoſe Luſts 
in Bodies put on for that Occaſion ; that there 
were certain Demons among the Gauls, by 
them called Duſzz, (from whence, according 
to Voſſius, and other eminent Criticks, we 
have the familiar Name of Duce) who dail 
attempted and committed that Uncleanneſs. 
Pope Innocent VIII. in a Decretal Epiſtle, 
commands his Inquiſitors to execute their 
Office on certain Heretical Women, who 
ſuffered themſelves to be defiled by Demons, 
both Succubi and Incubi. A grave and learn- 
ed Author anſwers the Objection, which 
ſome make, of the impoflibility that ſpiritual 
Beings ſhould converſe with Women after the 
manner of corporeal Beings, in the ordinary 
way of Generation, thus, (I beg leave to 
ive it in his own words, as well for fear of 
polig his excellent Senſe by a bad Tranſla- 
tion, as to give my ingenious Friends in 
Dublin College an opportunity of ſhewing 
their Parts to their inquiſitive Female Ac- 
quaintance) Demones non ſolum cum mulie. 
ribus coire abe, fed. etiam filios vere Homi- 


nes 
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nes procreare, non virtute propru ſeminis, { 
quod nullum ex ſeipſis habent, ſed ope alicus t 
us hominis, quod ipſi maribus turpiter fits 
cubantes exceperunt, exceptumque fammis 8 
mncubanies infundunt ; ita (ut Auguſt. de [ 
Trinitate ait) diſponente Deo, ne ſit ille qui I 
naſcitur filius Dæmonis, ſed filius illius ho. 4 
minis a quo ſemen exceptum et. He goes t 
on and fays, that ev! Angels delight in 
Carnal Obſcenities, only out of envy to the 7 
Happineſs and Good of Mankind, and not r: 
out of any ſenſe of Pleaſure they have in rl 
ſenſual Enjoyments. =o: V 
I wouLD not have your Fair Readers Pl 
imagine, that I have mentioned theſe Paſſages tc 
with a view of being ſevere upon the Sex, as V 
if all the Miſery of Men and Angels were ec 
owing to their Deluſions. No, 1 always en- 7 


deavour to lean as Jight on them as poſſi- I 
ble. The principal and moſt obvious Infe- of 
rence which can fairly be drawn from thoſe J. 
Quotations, is, the irreſiſtible Power of ur 
Beauty, which conquers Men and Angels. ap 
We are told that formerly Pagan Ladies M 
often proved pregnant by Mars, fupiter, ur 
Pan, and ſome other amorous Deities : the ce 
Nymph to be ſure was ſurprized by the God, WW of 
in ſome remote Shade or Fountain, and forced rei 
after much vain Reſiſtance to an unwilling Bi. 
Embrace. Nor could this be a contrivance 7. 
to excuſe the Effect of a guilty Paſſion for ¶ to 
ſome mortal Lover; for Demigods and He- Hi 
roes aboye the rank of Men, were the _ ot] 
tant 
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ſtant Iſſue of theſe Rapes. How much more 
then may we ſuppoſe that Demons (envious 
and malicious Beings) take pleaſure in the 
ils of Innocence and Beauty? For my 
part, I don't queſtion, but many a poor 
Lady, who has loſt her Reputation by. a 
dirty Footman, has becn deluded by one of 
theſe airy Raviſhers diſguiſed in a Livery. * 
IAM of the reverend Prelate's Opinion, 
That Damons (unleſs they be very unnatu- 
ral ones indeed) do not much converſe with 
the Old and Uoly.' By what I can obſerve, 
Women in ſuch circumſtances are generally 
as virtuous as any of the Sex. Nature has 
too well ſecured their Reputation from the 
Malice of thoſe :znvz/ible Gallants ; as a leatn- 
ed Judge declared upon the Bench, There are 
none but young Women Witches now-a-days. 
could produce numberleſs Quotations out 
of ſacred and profane Authors, where Charms. 
Faſcinations, and Inchantments, are charged 
upon the-7oung and Handſom ; Terms never 
applied with any Elegance or Propriety to 
Matrons above forty five. I appeal to every 
unprejudiced Perſon, whether ever he per- 
ceived any Magick in the Tongue or Eyes 
of a Great Grandmother. One thing is 
remarkable as to married Women, that few 
Births or Miſcarriages of theirs, either in 
Pagan or Chriſtian times, have been imputed 
to theſe ſupernatural Operations, unleſs the 
Husband had been abſent in War, or on ſome 
other Occaſion, for nine Months ſucceſſively. 
5 as 
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as it happened in the caſe of Amphitryon 7 
6 Jupiter acted a lle oddly 
in that matter, to aſſume a Shape which 
nothing but his Omnipotence could make 
him agreeable in. Whether Matrimony ſe- 
cures Women from the Atracks of thoſe 
malicious Incubi, as Old Age does, by ſaving 
their Reputation ; or whether the Guardian» 
ſhip of thoſe Demons ceaſes, when the Rites 
of Marriage are performed, I ſhall not take 
n me to determine. But this I muſt ſay, 
that if the above Hypotheſis be true, it is 
the higheſt Prudence and Virtue in every 
young Lady, when ſhe comes to the Age of 

aturity, to change her Guardian, I mean 


her Demon, for a Husband. I could never 


blame one who has been kept waiting, by the 
Cruelty or Neglect of Parents, till ſixteen ; 


if ro avoid the Danger of ſuch unnatural Em- 


braces, ſne threw herſelf into the Arms of the 
firſt mortal Man that asked her. Confider 
how perillous muſt the 3 of a Maid 
be, who carries her Enemy along with her 
wherever ſhe goes; he waits upon her in her 
moſt private Retirement, whether at her 
Toilette or Devotion; nor Locks nor Masks 
can hide her from him; he hovers over her 
Bed, ſees every Motion, and knows every 
Thought that heaves her ſwelling Boſom ; he 
in the mean time always watching a lucky 
Moment to undo her. I tremble when 1 
think of the fatal Conſequences, 
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IT were to be wiſhed indeed, that to pre- 
vent any future unneceſſary Conſumption of 
Old Women, the Interpreters of our Law 
would reſtore the Act againſt Y/ztchcraft to 
its true and genuine Signification : That here- 
after the Puniſhment may be inflicted on ſuch, 
as by Patching, Ogling, Smiling, Glancing, 
and ſuch like miſchievous and diabolical Arti- 
fices, endeayour to torment and deſtroy his 
Majeſty's Male People. This is a growing 
Evil, and ought to be timely Leer The 
Town is every day filling with Zoung Miteh- 
2s. Unleſs ſome are made Examples ſoon, it 
will not be ſafe to go to Church or Play- 
Houſe, without a Wife, or ſome ſuch Spell 
or Antidote about one. But becauſe Com- 
paſſion often preyents the execution of Laws 
which are very Penal; I humbly propoſe a 
milder Puniſhment for this Offence. As in 
ſome Countries a Man who debauches a Vir- 
gi, is obliged to marry her himſelf, or give 
er ſuch a Portion as may provide her a ſuit- 
able and convenient Husband ; io in the other 
Caſe, where any Woman has been found guil- 
ty of ſuch wicked Practices, ſhe might be 
obliged to marry the Man, or to uſe other 
proper Means to reſtore him to his former 
Health and Tranquillity, at the election of the 
injured Perſon ; provided always, ſhe be not 
actually under Cover at the time of the Of- 


tence committed, 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
ACADEMICUS, 
Ne 34. 
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No 34. Saturday. November 20, 1725. 
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To the Aur uo of the Dublin Journal 


Humanius eſt deridere vitam, quam deplorare ; adjire, 
quod de humano quoque genere melius meretur qui 
ridet illud, quam qui luget. 13% SEN 
SIX, | 

HAVE ſeen in ſome of your 

) former Papers a large Eſſay upon 

Ke Laughter, which gave me very 

good hopes of your fayourable 

attention to a very heavy Com- 

TG I have to make of ſome Grievances | 

abour under, ariſing from a Cauſe of a 

oppoſite Nature, and productive of widely 

different Effects. a | 
THERE is an unaccountable Humonr 

which prevails among ſome Perſons profeſſing 

an extraordinary degree of Deyotion and 

Piety, of not only baniſhing out of their 


_ own Converſation every thing of Mirth and 


Gaiety, but impoſing a diſmal Countenance, 
and a reſerved, if not ſullen Behaviour, upon 
all their Acquaintance, as the ſole Condition 
of enjoying any ſhare in their good Opinion. 
A chearful Temper is with them a Mark of 

2 want 
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want of Grace; and let a Man ſhun all man- 
ner of Wickedneſs as much as he can, he 
ſhall never be thought ſufficiently ſorrowful 
for his Sins, unleſs he puts his Companions 
to the trouble of repenting for them as well 
as himſelf. | | = 

Ir has been my misfortune to reſide for 
ſome time, in the quality of Chaplain, with 
a very Honourable and Religious Family, 
but unhappily far gone in this Diſtemper ; 
which has given me the more uneaſineſs, as 
I have always been my ſelf of a contrary 
Diſpoſition. Nature has beſtowed upon me 
a lor Look, and a chearful Aſpect; and 
neither the Pleaſures nor Studies of my Vouth 
have been violent enough to make me paſs 
for a more elderly grave Perſon than I really 
am. For this reaſon, all my Endeavours to 
gather the Muſcles of my Face into a Form 
which may render me acceptable to the Fami- 
ly, have hitherto proved unſueceſsful. Not 
but that the melancholy Circumſtances I am 
in, have had already a very remarkable Effect 
on my Countenance, and thrown a good 
deal more of this outſide Sanctity into m 
Vilage, than ever I expected to have been 
Maſter of. However, all this is not ſuffi- 
cient ; a Man maſt look like one of the Faſts 
of the Church, before his Piety can be ap- 
proved by thoſe I am concerned with. If 
the cuſtomary Gloom which my Brow has 
contracted ſince I came among them, happens 
at any time to be a little difſipated, I am 

Vol. I. T imme- 
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immediately thought not to behave my ſelf 
ſuitably to the Sacred Character with which 
I am inveſted. A harmleſs Jeſt is ſure to be 
retorted, by reminding me of the Account 


IJ am one day to give of every idle Word. 


And a free Laugh would go near, in their 


Opinion, to entitle me to Degradation. 


IN all other reſpects I have no manner of 
reaſon to be diſſatisfied with my Condition. 
I am not treated, as I know ſeveral Gentle- 
men of my Coat are in ſome other Families, 
There are no Injunctions laid upon me in 
relation to Cuſtard and Tart, All the Ser- 
vants are taught to look upon me as one 
they have no right to be familiar with; by 
which means I am enabled to preſerve an 
exact Neutrality among them, and ſupport 
my Character, without incurring the Neglect 
or III-will of any of them. I am not under 
any neceſſity of curry ing Favour even with 
the Butler. On all theſe accounts, I think 


it my duty to try all the ways I poſſibly can 


to pleaſe ſo kind a Patron. I have faſted my 
ſelf to a Skeleton, and am always provided 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſour Small Beet, 
to give me the greater Air of Mortification. 
Yer notwithſtanding all the Pains 1 am at, 
there ſtill remain ſo many unrelenting Fea» 
tures in my Face, that I almoſt begin to de · 
ſpair of ever acquiring the Character of one 
ave and ſerious enough for a Clergy 
unleſs I ſhould make love to my Lady's Gen- 
nd DE 
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both admirably well calculated, not only for 
putting a Man in mind of his latter End, bur 
making him wiſh. for it too. But as I have 
known ſeveral Gentlemen in my Station fall 
under ſome Inconveniences by this Method, 
I do not think it would be altogether ſo pru- 
dent in me to follow the Example. 
UNFORTUNATE as I am, in being thus 
elteemed a Perſon of too much Levity and 
Suppleneſs of Temper, there are none who 
know me can reproach me with any thing 
immoral or profane. And if I know my 
own Heart, I am ſo far from having the 
leaſt Averſion to Piety and Devotion, that 
there is nothing in the World affords me 
greater Joy, than that God has permitted 
ſuch an Intercourſe betwixt him and his Crea- 
tures, and given them ſuch great Encourage- 
ment to carry it on. It gives me unſpeakable 
Pleaſure, at the proper Seaſons, to retire 
from the World, and offer to my Creator 
the ſilent Sacrifices becoming a Man and a 
Chriſtian. Nor am I leſs pleaſed, when J 
oblerye my Fellow-Creatures joining toge- 
ther with me in the fame Acts, in the pub- 


lick Worſhip and Offices of the Church. In 


all this I can be ſufficiently ſerious, with- 
out carrying foul Weather in my Counte- 
nance; and know no reaſon for putting on 
a ſour Look, when I am employed in one 
of the beſt Actions a rational Creature is 
capable of e £ 
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War of Charity, I am very ſenſible, 
is highly criminal in every Caſe; and we 
ought to be exceeding wary of accuſing any 
Perſon of Hypocriſy or Inſincerity in their 
religious Profeſſions. Yet, I think, all extra- 
ordinary Appearances of Devotion are juſtly 
liable to the Suſpicion of proceeding as much 
from Humour, and the Mechaniſm of the 
Body, as from a reaſonable and juſt Senſe 
of Religion. And tho I have the moſt con- 
vincing Evidence, that the Perſons whoſe 
Practice I am now complaining of are People 
of true Religion and Virtue, yet ſeveral Ob- 
ſervations I have made in our Family have 
ſerved to confirm me in the Opinion, that 
our Devotion may frequently ſpring from 
Cauſes very remote from them, and conſe- 
quently produce Effects which ought not to 
be aſcribed to them. I have often known 
our Houſe grow more than ordinary reli- 
vious during the long Continuance of an 
Eaſterly Wind. A cloudy Day is conſtantly 
ſure to increaſe the Labours of my Function. 
And I once remember, upon the 'Death of 
my Lady's Lap-dog, there was a great Re- 
trenchment of Luxury at the Table for u 
wards of a Week, during which whole time 
we had almoſt no other Topick of Diſcourſe, 
than the Vanity of all ſublunary Enjoy- 
ments. 

AMONG other Arguments urged in de- 
fence of this melancholy and auſtere way of 
Living, I think one of the principal is, = 

7 the 
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the Conſideration of our Mortality is ver 
neceſſary to wean our Hearts from the Fol- 
lies of this World, and to induce us to the 
Practice of Religion and Virtue; and that 
ſuch a Conſideration cannot but give a great 
Alarm ro Human Nature, and ought to im- 
preſs us with the deepeſt and moſt humbling 
Senſe of our frail and tranſitory Candition. 
I ſhall allow this Argument its full Force. 
He muſt be ſomething more or leſs than 
Man, who does not frequently and very 
ſeriouſly too, conſider himſelf as a mortal 
Being, and who has not long to continue in 
this World. But pray, where is the Connec- 
tion betwixt ſeriouſly regarding our latter 
End, and living as if we had' our Grave- 
Stone always before our eyes ? Our buſineſs 
here is to do all the Good we can, ſo og 
as it pleaſes God to lengthen out the Thread 
of our Being; and this is not to be done, if 
we muſt lie down and languiſh away in the 
perpetual Contemplation of what it is not in 
our power either to haſten, or prevent. The 
beſt, indeed the only Preparation for Death, 
is a virtuous Life; and there can be no Vir- 
tue without Action, nor any Action truly 
virtuous, which does not flow from a ready 
and chearful Mind. As for that Preparation 
for Death, which conſiſts in the conſtant 
frightful Meditation and „ e of it, 
I cannot help thinking it fully as abſurd, as 
it would be to fond any Portion of our 
Time in numbering the Sands of an Hour- 
| . + 3 Glaſs, 
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Glaſs, or caſting up the Moments betwixt 
one Poiat of Duration and another. How 
ridiculous would it look in a Man to debar 
himſelf of the Comforts and Decencies of 
Life, in a Houſe which he only held by 
a Leaſe? And is not this a Caſe exactly 
parallel with theirs, who make the ſhort- 
nels of, Life an Argument for ſpending it 
cither in a dull ſpiritleſs Indifference, or in 
continual Heart-breakings and Bitterneſs of 
Soul? 
Ox of my Profeſſion can hardly forbear 
remarking how ſeveral Paſſages of Holy 
Scripture are perverted, to juſtify this dit: 
conſolate forrowful Temper of Mind. Be- 
cauſe the Pſalmiſt, and ſome other Inſpired 
Writers, when labouring under great Afflic- 
tions both of Mind and Body, have diſcharg- 
ed their Grief in very pathetick and mourn- 
ful Expreſſions, this is: no Reaſon at all for 
making ſuch a kind of Behaviour a Teſt of 
religious Seriouſneſs in thoſe who are not in 
the like uncomfortable Circumſtances. And 
yer how often do we hear thoſe Accounts 
of David's going about mourning all the 
Day-long, Watering his Couch with hit 
Tears, and ſuch like Expreſſions of Grief, 
given as Inſtances proper to influence the 
Practice of People now-a-days ? This is 4 
very unworthy way of dealing with the 
Scriptures ; ſince there is nothing more evi- 
dent, from the whole Tenor of them, than 
that the contrary Diſpoſition is rather re- 
commended 
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commended as a Chriſtian Duty. Praiſe is 
one of the moſt eſſential ve. of divine Wor- 
ſnip; and how that can be rightly performed 
without Joy and Gladneſs of Heart, I am 
utterly at a loſs to diſcover, and no leſs to 
conceive how ſuch a Frame of Mind can 
accompany our Devotions, and yet produce 
nothing but a profound Sadneſs and ſettled 
Gloom in every other Action of Life. 
Many excellent Things have I read, and 
heard upon the Subject of reſigning ourſelves 
to the diſpoſal of Providence, and being con- 
rent with that ſtate of Life in which it had 
placed ns, as the Character both of a Chriſ- 
tian and Heroick Spirit. Now, I am fure, 
there can be no better proof given of ſuch a 


Spirit, than what a free unclouded Behaviour, 


and pleaſant Converſation afford us. For 
how is it poſſible for a Mind to find it ſelf 
at Eaſe 5 Tranquillity, without diſcharg- 
ing ſome part of that Joy with which it is 
ſilled? And can there be a ſurer Sign, that 
Men truly and perfect! —_—_— in their 
own Condition, than when by their agree- 
able Humour they endeavour to divert the 
Cares of others, and contribute to the Eaſe 
and Delight of rhoſe with whom they con- 
verſe ? 

Ir all this ſhould not be able to prevail 
with ſome ſerious People to be pleaſant 
themſelves, it ſhould at leaſt influence them 
to make ſome charitable allowances for thoſe 


of a more blithe and jocund Conſtitution ; 
'S 4 | who, 
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who, conſidering the many Sorrows we are 
all expoſed to in this World, may be very 
fafely indulg'd the liberty of a little Relax- 
ation from the Labour of thinking conſtant- 
ly on the more ſolemn and important Con- 
cerns of Life. To encourage and chear Men 
under their Difficulties, is certainly a much 
better Method, than to ruffle their Minds by 
an over-frequent ſtirring up the Remembrance 
of them. That we are all ſubject to Miſery, 
is but too ſure; yet ſince a great part of 
our Milery riſes from our own Reflection, 
it is more agreeable to Humanity to endea- 
vour to divert the Thoughts, and heal the 
Wounds of Mankind, than by a perpetual 
dolorous Aſpect, and melancholy Speeches, 
make their Diſeaſes more viſible and affect- 
ing. | 

5 SUBMIT all this, with due Deference, t 
your Conſideration ; and am, 


Kir, 
Zour very humble Servant, 


TiMOTHY SCARE. 


DES 
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No 35. Saturday, November 27, 1725. 


To HIBERNI us. 
Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. Ho R. 
SIR, 


HAVE always had the utmoſt 
EET regard for __ Stage in general, 
and for juſt Actors in particular: 
287% I conſider a good Traged , found- 
ed upon Truth, as a fine Hiſtori- 
cal Piece, beautifully repreſented in a moving 
Picture, which I think infinitely ſuperior to 
the Still-life of mere Hiſtory, not only as 
it has the advantage of Motion, but becauſe 
a good Poet can make uſe of ſeveral lively 
Colours, which the Hiſtorian, by the Cha- 
rater of his Profeſſion, is forbid to uſe: And 
when I ſee a good number of ſelect Come- 
dies acted ſucceſſively, I frame them in my 
Mind, ſo as to make out of them all one 
Groteſque Miniature of the Humour of the 
World. In this contemplation of the rage, 
I have often reflected on Fontenellès With, 
To ſtand ſuſpended in Air, and ſee the Globe 
turn round under him, that he might have 
a varying Proſpect of Croſſes and Creſcents, 
I rocky 
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rocky Deſarts and fruitful Valleys, Turbants 


and full bottom'd Wigs, Negroe Women and 


European Beauties. This Pleaſure, which 
he only enjoy'd in Imagination, we poſſeſs 
in Reality, by a conſtant Artendance on a 
Series of Comedies: For there we are en- 


tertain'd with a circular Repreſentation of 


Men of Bravery, and of Bullies, Pedants and 
Beaux, Prudes and Coquets, ſuperannuated 
Toaſts, and blooming Beauties. 


As for juſt Actors, I have a great eſteem 


for them, and cannot but highly blame the 
unreaſonable treatment given to that Pro- 
feſſion in ſome Countries abroad, where they 
excommunicate the Player, and fave the 
Poet. I dare ſay, none of them are deſirous 
of raiſing uneaſy Bluſhes in the Cheeks of 
their fair Spectators, if the Author did not 
. oblige them to it: And I will venture to 
affirm in their names, that if theſe Nations 
abounded with STEELES, every Man of 
Senſe among them would chuſe ro be a 
BEVIL rather than a DON JOHN, I 
acknowledge my ſelf highly indebted to 
ſome of them for the little Advantages which 
my Friends tell me I have in point of Geſture 
at the Bar, above other Men of Underftand- 
ing and Learning, at leaſt equal ro mine; 
and I ſhall ever remember with. a publick- 
ſpirited Gratitude, that Rome owed Cirero in 
a great meaſure to Ro/tzus, and England, 
one of its moſt famous Pulpit-Orators to Mr. 
Betterton, | 

AFTER 
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AFTER the great Regard which I have 
expreſſed for the Stage; I believe no body 
will be furprized, if I tell them that m 
Concern for the Decency and Dignity of the 
Theatre (when I ſee any thing miſmanaged 
there) diſcompoſes me all the reſt of rhe 
Evening, and fometimes even diſturbs my 
Sleep. Laſt night in particular, at my returti 
from the Play-houſe, there came into my 
mind a croud of Reflections on ſeveral things 
bad obſerved to be faulty (at leaſt to my 
Taſte) at different times; and they blended 
themſelves in ſuch a manner in my head, 
that when I went to bed, they wrought 
themſelves into the following Dream. 

I THOUGHT I was in Pluto's Dominions, 
and ſtanding near his Tribunal, when, on 
a ſudden, I faw a great Croud approaching 
in a very tumultuous manner: I enquired of 
ſome of them what the matter was, and 
they told me they were bringing ſome Com- 
plaints, occaſioned by an Account which 
Mercury had lately given them, of Indigni- 
ties offered them upon the Stage in the Upper- 
World. This having raiſed my Curiofity, I 
preſſed in among them to hear; and the firſt 
Perſon who ſpoke was Alexander, who for 
himfelf, and in the names of ſeveral other 
Heroes, complained that they were fome- 
times perſonated by Actors of a Size and 
Shape entirely different from theirs ; and 
that he, in particular, had often been repre- 
ſented by One who was big enough to _ 

TIN ”" - 
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him in his Belly; ſo that they who were 
unacquainted with Hiſtory, might miſtake 


him for a corpulent Dutch Burgomaſter, + 


inſtead of an active Hero : To which he 
added, that they made him, and other Wor- 
thies of Antiquity, wear a certain kind of 
an Hair-buſh upon their Heads, which hung 
down in a very unealy manner below their 
ſhoulders, and entirely ſpoiled their martial 
Air. Upon this, Pluto told him, that he 
was' a very improper Perſon to head the 
Malecontents in relation to New Faſhions, 
conſidering that he in his Life- time had ex- 


changed the Macedonian Dreſs for a Per- 


ſian ; but that however, out of regard to his 
Merit in other reſpects, he would not reject 
his Complaint. | | | 
Next came a Troop of Queens and 
Heroines, led by the auſtere Porcia, who 
ſpoke with great Vehemence againſt a fan- 
taſtical part of Dreſs, which (as the waggiſh 
Mercury had informed them) made them 
every one look like a Witch in a Circle. 
When Queen Eligabeth, who ſtood at a 
diſtance from the Plaintiffs, heard this, ſhe 
.came up to the Tribunal ; and as ſhe is very 
familiar with Pluto upon account of her un- 
common good Senſe and Wit, ſhe whiſper- 
ed ſomething in his Ear, which made him 
{mile in ſpite of his Gravity; upon which 
he turned about to Porcia, and told her, 
That if ſhe had lived in this Age, ſbe 
might perhaps have found that Machine 
| Very 
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very convenient, and (laid he) F it has any 
Fault, it is only the want of a larger Cir- 
cumference at the Top, ſuch as the GOOD 

QUEEN tells me was worn in her 
GOLDEN DAYS. As for the Circular 
Figure of ir, he defired them to be under 
no concern about that ; for he was credibly 
informed that it gave them ſuch a Magical 
Air, as he could aſſure them did them no 
diſſervice. 

Tris Raillery (conſidering whom it 
came from) raiſed ſuch a Laughter, that the 
whole Affair had like to have 1 if Imoin- 
da had not advanc'd, who repreſented to 
Pluto, that this was no Subject of Merriment 
to any of thoſe who were daily killed at the 
Theatre ; and that for her part, the aforeſaid 
Machine had ſuch an ill Effect once, when 
her Repreſentative fell dead on a certain 
Stage, that if her Or700n0ko. had not had the 
pre ence of Mind to tread on the Circle of 

er Petticoat, ſhe ſhould have been in ſuch 
confuſion, that ten to one ſhe would never 
have been able to get up again. In ſhort 
(added ſhe) with her agreeable ſimplicity, 
and tears in her eyes, If you have any re- 
gard to our Honour and Reputation, correct 
this Abuſe, that no young Fop in the Pit may 
any more have hey?! an to-boalt that he knows 
the colour of Imoinda's Garters. | 

PL'UTO bit his Lips heartily, to pre- 
vent debaſing his judicial Gravity, by a loud 
Laughter: And for fear of hearing any more 

Complaints 
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Complaints which might force one at laſt from 
him, he immediately called Mercury, and 
ordered him to carry up the following Regy- 
lations to the Players, upon pain of bejug 
torn by the Chimera whenever they came 
down to his Dominions. 


I THAT no Hero, eſpecially Alexander, 
ſhall have a big Belly. 

II. HAI the Play-Houſe Taylor ſhall 

apply for Information of the Faſhions of the 


. ſeveral Ages, to the Antiquaries. 

III. THAT the Stage-Barber, whom the 
preſent Age calls Wig-maker, ſhall . ſupply 
thoſe who have no Hair of their own, with 
ſomething inſtead of it, which ſhall look like 

air. 

IV. And Laſtly, HA if the Mock: 
Queens and Heroines are unwilling to part 
with their Circle-Petticoats, at leaſt they 
ſhall take due care, out _ to the 
Memory of thoſe whom the 222 to 
Fall with their Heads to ru the Pit. 


A s ſoon as Mercury had received theſe 
Regulations, he ſtamped fo loud with his 
on gainſt the Crane in order to bound 

ards with greater Activity, that I awaked, 

& found the Noiſe was really occaſioned 

by a litigious Widow thumping early at 

my Door, to conſult me about a much gra- 
ver Affair. f 

17 
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Ir you are not fallen afleep over this tedi- 
ous Dream, give me leave to aſſure you, 
that 1 am with ſincerity, 


SIR, Tours, &. N. N. 


P. S. As J am a free Batchelor, owe no 
Debts, and eat no Suppers, my Dreams may 
challenge ſome Title to Veracity : If they 
have the good fortune to pleaſe you, you 
ſhall, whenever you pleaſe, command my 
ſleeping ebe as ſome ſmall return for 
the agreeable Inſtructions which your Papers 
afford me when T am awake. 
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To the AuTHoR of the Dublin Journal. 


——— ht, 
Quam temere in aoſmet Iegem ſancimus iniquam! Honk. 


NS ENSIBILIT V of the Opi- 
F==2Y nions the World about us may 


baue concerning our Behaviour and 
2 


7; Conduct. is certainly a very dan- 
gerous Thing, as it deprives us of 
one of the moſt powerful Motives to virtuous 
Action, diſcovers an inſolent Contempt of 

| Mankind, 


— 
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Mankind, and lays us open and unguarded 
ayainſt every tumult of Paſſion, or extrava- 
gance of Deſire. The beſt therefore, and 
molt inoffenſive Diſpoſitions are uſually the 
moſt ſubject to the Paſſion of Shame, and feel 
the greateſt uncaſineſs at falling under Re- 
proach and 9 And wiſe Men, how- 
ever ſenſible that Fame is but an imaginary 
Bleſſing, will yet endeayour to get into poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, on account of the greater Op- 
portunities it affords them of cx their 
Wildom and Virtue. For let the moral or in- 
tellectual Qualities of Men be as good and as 
great as they will, unleſs the World knows, 
or believes them to be ſo, they can be of but 
very little, if any ſervice at all to Mankind; 
and the Poſſeſſors of them, tho otherwiſe ca- 
pable of the nobleſt and moſt generous Under. 
takings, muſt paſs thro Life, without ms. 
any viſible footſteps of their Goodnels behin 
them. 

T 41s Circumſtance of human Affairs ſnould 
be a very ſtrong Argument with thoſe who 
pretend to the ſmalleſt portion of Publick 
Spirit, to be exceeding tender and careful of 
the Character and Reputation of their Neigh- 
bours, and to put the beſt Conſtruction on all 
their Actions they poſſibly will bear; ſince 
by doing ſo they give to Multitudes what at 
once animartes their Virtue, and puts them in 
capacity for exerciſing it. And ſurely to ge- 
nerous Minds, there canhot be a more powet- 
ful Motive to any Action, than the confide- 

ration, 
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ration, that our doing it has a direct tendency 
at once to make Men in love with Virtue, and 
enable them to purſue it. 

AND as, on the other hand, nothing is 
more uſual than for Men who happen to fall 
under Detraction, and a general Diſrepute, 
to grow weary of Virtue, and take up Reſo- 
lutions of committing in reality the Crimes 
which are falſly laid to their charge; there 
does not ſeem a more effectual Method for 
Perſons of a malevolent Diſpoſition to compaſs 
their Ends, than the Practice of thoſe little 
underhand Arts which leſſen the Characters of 
Men, and render them ſuſpected by their 
Neighbours. Man is both a N and a re- 
vengeful Creature. The Seeds of Wrath and 
Reſentment are plentifully ſown in our natural 
Temper. And there are-no Injuries which 
touch us ſo ſenſibly as thoſe that affect our 
Reputation, and the Figure we imagine our 
lelves capable of making among Mankind. 
Any attempts therefore to diminiſh that, muſt 
neceſſarily raiſe ill Blood; and unleſs our Vir- 
tue be very great indeed, and well ſecured by 
good Senſe and Reflection, it is a great ha- 
zard, but to be revenged on the World that 
has thus injured us, we pay it back in its 
own Coin, and barter away our Innocence, 
out of pure Spite at the Injuſtice which has 
been done us. And in Caſes where Men 
have been really culpable, I believe the Ob- 
ſervation will generally hold, that Cenſure. 
1 U inſtead 
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inſtead of reforming them, only changes mat- 


ters from bad to worſe. 1 
NorwirHSTAN DIN theſe obvious ill 
Effects which flow from ſuch a Practice, it is 
certain, there are very many People in the 
World, who, tho in the main ſtrictly virtu- 
ous and Lovers of Mankind, yet are too apt 
to judge uncharitably of the Conduct of their 
Neighbours, take great I in ripping up 
their Faults, and publiſh in a very indiſereet 
manner not only their Vices, but even their 
Blind · ſides and Imperfections. Tea-T ables are 
not the only Places where Scandal is uttered 
with licence. There are few Companies can 
ur away an Evening together, without ta- 


ing to pieces ſome Character or other, and 


raiſing each others Spleen againſt an abſent, 
and very often an innocent Perſon. The 
Zealots of different Sects in Religion, and 
Parties in the State, Competitors in Trade, 
Rivals for a Miſtreſs, or Perſons any o- 
therwiſe diſguſted, are uſually the People 
who begin this edifying kind of Conver- 
fation ; and by dropping ungenerous Hints 
and little Stories of their Antagoniſts, endea- 
vour to prejudice the Company againſt them. 
This is what generally ſtarts the Game ; and 
there are to be found People ill-r.htured enough 
to purſue it for no other End than their Di- 
verſion. e 
A very ſmall degree of Reflection might 
ſerye Men upon ſuch occaſions to * 
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that very little Credit is due to any Facts de- 
livered by Perſons in ſuch circumſtances, and 
in that manner; and that no Man's Chara- 
er ought to ſuffer upon ſuch flender and un- 
certain Information. And therefore to re- 
peat and propagate private Scandal, ſhews great 
Weaknels, as well as much H-nature. If Mat- 
ters are rightly examined, we ſhall frequently 
find, that Men talk ill of their Neighbours, 
not ſo much from any knowledge of their bad 
Qualities, as pure ignorance of their good 
ones. For true Virtue is always accompanied 
with great Modeſty, and lovesto conceal it ſelf. 
And hence Men may entertain very bad Opi- 
nions of thoſe who are very far from deſervi 
them. Many Men have been ſlighted and de- 
ſpiſed, even hated, and run down in all Com- 
panies, by People who have afterwards turn- 
ed their great Admirers. The preſent Age 
has produced more than one or two great Mi- 
niſters, who in their Life-time were treated 
with no better Titles than Plunderers of the 
Publick, Betrayers of their Country, and the 
like, who yet have been univerſally regretted 
at their Death. It happens not ſeldom, that 
Perſons who have induſtrioufly ſhunn'd the 
Company of each other for a long time, which 
certainly muſt have proceeded from a ver 
{ſtrong mutual Averſion and Diſeſteem, have 
at leaſt been mollified, and become very en- 
tire and intimate Friends. And I have known 
more than once a young Lady for years to- 
gether rail in all places againſt a Gentleman, 
U 2 with 
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with whom ſhe has afterwards lived very 
comfortably in the quality of a Wife, and has 
found her greateſt Happineſs: in the ſole poſ- 
ſeſſion of a Heart, wherein ſhe would once 
have had it beliey'd, there did not lodge fo 
much as any one Virtue ; and all this ro make 
amends for the horrid things ſhe was every 
moment laying to his charge. 7 

FRO M theſe Conſiderations we may not 
only perceive the ill tendency of unjuſt Cen- 
ſure in general, but alſo arm our ſelves againſt 
an over Credulity of all thoſe little Tattles 
and Whiſpers, which make up the Converſa- 
tion of envious or idle Peo le If there be 
evident Signs of Spite and IIl-Nature either 
in the Authors or the Carriers of any unhand- 
{ome Report, I am ſure that is a juſt Rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe the Truth of it. And in ſome 
of the Inſtances given it is plain, that Jealouſy 
may give birth to Scandal, and that People 
lometimes talk ſlightingly of a Man not out 
of III-will, but over-great Fondneſs, and a 
Defire to monopolize him themſelves. So 
that ſince both Love and Hatred are capable 
of producing miſrepreſentations of Mens Acti- 
ons and Characters, we ought to have much 
better Proofs than Table-Talk, and general 
Diſcourſes, before we entertain an ill Opinion 
of any of our Fellow-Creatures. 

Common Fame, like all other Babblers, 
is very notorious for lying ; and the beſt and 
worthieſt Part of Mankind are generally the 
greateſt Sufferers by her. The lazy and ow 

ent 
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lent Part of the Species, eſpecially if they be 
People of Fortune, come off well enough, and 
paſs thro* Life with what is called a fair and 
unblemiſh'd Character, purely on account of 
their being worthleſs; for an unactive Vir- 
tue, which does neither good nor hurt, de- 
ſerves no better Epithet. But Men of Vigour 
and Spirit, who are active in the Affairs of 
Mankind, and endeavour to ſignalize them- 
ſelyes by Enterprizes of Difficulty and Ha- 
zard, having many Competitors, and bein 
expoſed to the full View of the World, are 
the People who the ſooneſt fall under the Laſh 
of wicked and licentious Tongues. Little 
Minds love to be Spies upon thoſe of a ſupe- 
rior Genius, and peep into their private Con- 
duct, for the Leachery of finding out ſome 
Fault there, which may reduce them to a Le- 
vel with themſelves; and if a Blemiſh is not 
to be found, Envy and Malice will ſoon make 
one. Agreeable hereunto we find, that Peo- 
ple of the loweſt Size both of Virtue and Un- 
derſtanding are moſt addicted to Detraction 
and Scandal. And as the general Characters 
of Men depend upon the Vulgar, a general 
Character, eſpecially if a vitious one, has the 
lame degree of Improbability for being true, 
as there is that an expoſed Infant ſhould not 
be a Baſtard; both being the Product of un- 
known Fathers, and taken up from the Street. 

Bur over and above the Injuſtice that may, 
and frequently is done to Men by an over- 
haſty Cenſure of their Actions, or liſtening to 
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the Reports of Whiſperers and Tale-bearers 
- againſt them, we really do an Injury to out 
ſelves by giving into ſo little and low a Practice, 
For the ſame Liberties we take with others, 
we neceſſarily give to them. This holds true 
in all Crimes, but eſpecially in this. A Thief, 
or a Murderer may happen to ſecure himſelf 
againſt Reprizals, but a Slanderer cannot; 
and the bell of Men have a great many Frail- 
ties, and have committed many Errors and 
Slips, which they would be very unwilling 
the World ſhould be acquainted with. To be 
tender of the Reputation of others, is there- 
fore one of the beſt Methods we can take to 
go thro? the World with a fair one our ſelves. 
] have read in Sir John Chardin, a laying of 
a Perfian Philoſopher, which I have always 
been exceedingly pleaſed with. The World, 
ſays the Eaſtern Sage, ig an Echo, which re- 
turns us our own Words ; for which reaſon, 
if we would be well ſpoken of in the World, 
we muſt ſpeak well of others, This wiſe Ob- 
ſervation daily Experience confirms ; and no 
fort of People have their Fanlts fo greedily 
picked up, or ſo unrelentingly publiſhed, as 
thoſe who have been remarkable for their Se- 
verity upon the Reputation of other Men. 
They are looked upon as common Enemies; 
and Revenge ſeems meritorious in fo publick 


a Quarrel. It muſt be owned, that this is 
ſometimes proſecuted with too much Rancour, 
and indecent Triumph ; yet when Men are 
evidently the Cauſes of theit own Misfor- 

tunes, 
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runes, it is-not poſſible to forbear thinking 
they deſerve them. 3 
Ir we look into our own Hearts, and re- 
flect on the Courſe of our paſt Lives, moſt of 
us will find more to do in correcting the Er- 
rors of our own Ways, than in being Spies 
and Ohſervators on thoſe of our Neighbours, 
We may alſo obſerve, that many of our Acti- 
ons have been blamed by others, which deſer- 
ved no ſuch Uſage, and ſprung from very 
honeſt and worthy Motives; and again, that 
we have been ſometimes very much to blame 
for Actions, which inſtead of Cenſure, have 
been followed with Approbation and Applauſe. 
The Knowledge of this, and the Reflection 

on the Impoſſibility there is of our knowi 
the Deſigns and Thoughts of other Men, 
ſhould incline us to put the beſt Senſe we poſ- 
ſibly can upon their Actions, and Behaviour; 
ſince for ought we know, many Actions, which 
at firſt ſight bear no very good Aſpect, may 
have been the Effect of virtuous and manly 
Intentions. And as all human Virtue has ſome 
mixture of Allay, and good Men may, thro' 
the Violence of ſome ſudden Guſt of Paſſion, 
run into great Eſcapes and Inadvertences, we 
ought. to make ſuitable allowances on that 
ſcore. For Men. are not to be denominated 
virtuous or vitious, on the account of one or 
two Actions, but the general Courſe and Te- 
nor of their Conduct. If every deviation 
from Virtue, or deflection towards Vice, were 
to affect the whole of a Man's Character, we 
v4 muſt 
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muſt all look on one another as Monſters ; 
and there will be an end of all Eſteem, and 
conſequently Commerce and Confidence a- 
mong Mankind. | 
Ir is not to be expected, that any thing 
here ſaid ſhould prevail on thoſe who are a- 
bandoned to a maleyolent and envious Diff 
ſition, to change their Natures, and become 
generous, humane and charitable. But good 
Men, in their Zeal for Virtue, are ſometimes 
apt to offend in this Point; and it is of uſe 


to precaution againſt it. As for thoſe who 


would have their whole Fund of Diſcourſe 
taken from them, if they were kept up from 
retailing ſcandalous Stories, and making mar- 
ker of their Neighbours Infirmities, I could 
wiſh there were ſome Method found out for 
gratifying their Spleen, without injuring the 
Living. I have ſometimes thought, that for 
this purpoſe, it might not be improper to give 
them their full ſwing among the Dead; and 
recommend to them the Study of Hiſtory, 
eſpecially Eccleſiaſtical, wherein they would 
mect with all the Materials for their Uſe they 
could poſſibly deſire. But this being a Point 
of great Importance, 1 ſhall leave it to the 
Conſideration of the Learned. | 


J am, 
Sr, Tours, &c. 
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To the Auron of the Dublin Journal. 


Per ſarum te veſtis & diſciplina delectat; patrios mo- 
res exoſus es. Q.Currivus. 


S 1 R, | 
Man who truly loves his Coun- 
try, can poſſibly be indifferent in 
BS any thing relating to its Trade 
and Commerce, which, in the 
preſent Circumſtances of human 
Affairs, are ſo abſolutely neceſſary to render 
any Country great and flouriſhing, and en- 
able its Inhabitants ro live in Eaſe and Com- 


| fort. 
WHroEveR looks into the State of [re- 
land, muſt conſider it in two Reſpects; both 

| as it is the Habitation of a numerous and 
| free People, obliged to conſult the Preſerva- 
tion and Happineſs of themſelves, and like- 

wiſe as a Colony of another great and power- 

ful Nation, upon whom they depend for 
Protection, and conſequently whole Intereſt 

ought to be conſidered, and taken due care 

of, in all Undertakings for its particular Be- 

hoof and Advantage. So that every publick 

| Deſign 
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- Deſign in this Kingdom, before any honeſt 
Man can embark in it, muſt carry with it 
not only the Evidence of Advantage to our 
ſelves, but alſo that the Execution of it will 
not be inconſiſtent with the Proſperity and 
Happineſs of Great Britain, in the ſafety 
whereof our own is ſo plainly and immediate- 
involved. | 
Tuo I have not Vanity enough to think 
my ſelf capable of finding out the propereſt 
Methods to promote both theſe Ends, yet 
I cannot help imagining, that it would be 
one of the moſt effectual Ways we could 
rake for that Purpoſe, to put on a general 
Reſolution to encourage our own Manufac- 
rures, by making them our common Wear, 
preferably to thoſe which are brought at great 
Expence from diſtant Countries, and are 
neither better nor finer than our own, any 
farther than the high Price they ſell at ſerves 
ro ſhew a luxurious and profuſe courle of 
Living; the Reputation of which is what 
the vain and unthinking Part of Mankind 
place their higheſt Felicity in, 5 
Ir Authorities could be of any weight in 
the Caſe, (and if they be in any, they ought 
ſurely in this, the Rules laid down by wiſe 
experienc'd Men being of great uſe in all 
matters of Oeconomy) it were not hard to 
prove, that all wiſe Nations, both antient 
and modern, have eſteemed the Retrenchment 
of Luxury in Apparel, as well as in Living, 
one of the ſureſt Methods for _—_ = 
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Publick Good. In antient Greece, and Rome, 
Frugality and Moderation were among the 
molt reputable Qualities, and what princi- 
pally denominated a Man a good Citizen. 
A ſumptuous Habit was always looked upon 
as a Mark of criminal Effeminacy; and no- 
thing rendered a Man more obnoxious to 
publick Cenſure, than following the Modes 
of other Nations, even when the Materials 
of their Clothing were of a home Growth 
and Manufacture. A plain Evidence, that 
the wile Men and Law-givers of thoſe Na- 
tions apprehended the Encouragement of Me- 
chanick Arts among themſelves to be of the 
laſt importance to the State, when they were 


ſo careful to impreſs their Wor with diſlike 


and abhorrence of thoſe Ways of Living, 
which had the remoteſt tendency to the con- 
trary. It is true, thoſe States did at length 
abate of their ſtrictneſs in this Point; but it 
is no leſs true, that they no ſooner did ſo, 
than they gradually ſunk from that height 
of Glory and Empire to which the Virtue of 
their Anceſtors had raiſed them, till at laſt 
they became a Prey to thoſe barbarous Na- 
tions, whoſe Manufactures they wore, and 
whoſe Luxury they imitated. Before the 
Days of Alexander the Great, the wearing 
of foreign Silks was a thing unheard of in 
Greece; and it is recorded to his Diſhonour, 
that he was the firſt Innovator himſelf, ha- 
ving always before he became debauched 
vith the Perſian Effeminacy, habired himſelf 
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in Stuffs wrought with his Mother's own 
Hands. For in thoſe unpolite Ages, Tea- 
Tables not yet having been erected, it was 
cuſtomary for the greateſt Ladies to employ 
themſelves in Spinning and ſuch like Occu- 
pations: and in the Laws of our own Coun» 
try, the Memory of this Cuſtom ſcems till 
to be retained, by calling every Woman un- 
der the degree of Nobility by no higher 


Title than Spinſter ; whereas in Fact there 


will not be found one Woman in a hundred 
in thele Nations, that ever once deſcended to 
lo low an Employment. | 

AMoNG all the modern Nations which 
have aggrandized themſelves by Navigation 
and Commerce, it is a conſtant Maxim to 
conſume as few foreign Commodities among 
themſelves as poſſibly they can, and to be- 
come only Carriers of fuch things, to ſupply 
the Luxury of 1 Of this our 
Neighbours the Dutch are a great and illuſ- 
trious Inſtance, who,” by a ſteddy purſuit of 
that Maxim, have made a barren Strand, 
{carce equal in Extent, and vaſtly inferior in 
native Value to a fourth part of this King- 


dom, the richeſt, the moſt populous, and 


flouriſhing Spot of Ground in the Univerſe ; 
and this too under the Inconvenience of ſuch 
a Soil and Climate, and even Conſtitution of 
Government, as affords not many Invitations 


to People who love their Eaſe, or have any 


thing of Delicacy in their Taſte of Life an 


its Enjoyments, ot 


AND 
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Ap the Reaſon of this great Increaſe of 
Power and Wealth in Holland, is certainly 
their Frugality of Management, in ſelling to 
a much greater Value than what they buy; 
conſuming no more foreign Commodities 
themſelves than what are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for their Subſiſtence, or elſe what 
very little exceeds that Quantity; and ſendin 
the Surplus to their Neighbours, who muft 
either make them Returns: in Specze, or what 
will turn to it in the long Run. For as the 
true way for a private Man to grow rich is 
to make his Expences fall ſhort of bis In- 
come ; ſo Nations that would thrive by 
Trade, muſt order it ſo that their Exports 
ſhall be greater than their Imports for their 
home Conſumption, otherwiſe they never 
will be Gainers _ the Ballance. Bur this 
Argument being ſet in a very good Light, by 
that great Stateſman Sir William Temple, in 
his Ob/ervations on the United Provinces, 
I ſhall give it in his own words. 

TT ts no conſtant Rule, that Trade makes 
Riches ; for there may be a Trade that im- 
poveriſhes a Nation: As it is not going often 
to Market, that enriches the Countryman ; 
but, on the contrary, if every time he comes 
there, he buys to a greater Value than he 
ſells, he grows the poorer, the oftner he goes : 
But the only and certain Scale of Riches, 
ariſing from Trade in a Nation, is the pro- 
portion of what is Exported for the Con- 
ſumption of others, to what is Imported fe 
their own. | N 


LY 
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Ir this be fo, then it is evident there 
cannot be a ſurer, nor at the ſame time a 
more eaſy Method of making Trade adyan- 


tageous to a Nation, than ſupporting and 
encouraging its own Manufactures ; fince 
hereby it not only ſaves the neat Ex 

which would ariſe from the Purchaſe of foreign 


Manufactures to be made uſe of in the lieu 


of them, but is enabled to make Profit of its 
own Exports. - L 

No People in the World have greater 
Reaſon than we in this Country to fail into 
this Method. Some Branches of our own 
Manufacture we are not enabled to carry to 
foreign Markets, but yet might make them 


turn to good account at home, if we could 


be prevailed on to fave the Expence of pur- 
chaſing them abroad at a much dearer Rate, 
and no better than our own. The Linen 
Manufacture has been brought to great Per- 
fection among us; and as we export con- 
ſiderable Quantities of it yearly, it would 
be exceeding beneficial ro the Publick, did 
not our Luxury in wearing foreign Linens 
bring a great Drawback on the Profits ; and 
theſe foreign Iunens, being bought chiefly 
with ready Money, and not Commodities, 
and for that Reaſon charged by the Wiſdom 


of the Legiſlature with high Duties, are 


generally run into the Country by Smugglers, 
and ſo prove a Dead Loſs to the Nation, 
without any manner of Adyantage to his 
Majeſty's Revenue. The making of * 
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has alſo of late Years been fer up here with 


good Succeſs ; and I have ſeen ſeveral Pieces 
of them, which, to my Eye, appeared full 
as rich and gloſſy as Indian Silks of a much 
greater Price, and, I have been informed, 
wear full as well. Every Pound of Raw- 
Silk, thus manufactured, will, upon an Ave- 
rage, employ a Labour not to be purchaſed 
under one Pound Sterling; and the Raw-Silk 
being bought with our own Produce and 
Manufacture, ſuch as Hides, Tann'd-Leather, 
and the like, as the Indian Wrought-Silks 
are with ready Money, and run in upon us 
too from France or Holland, it will be found 
by a very fair and moderate Calculation, that 
the Difference betwixt wearing a Suit of Jriſh 
or Indian Silk is not leſs than three times the 


Price, whatever that be, in the Account of 


the Profit or Loſs accruing to the Nation. 

Tax only true Way therefore to encou- 
rage our Manufactures, will be to wear them 
our ſelyes. By this means we ſave Money in 
Articles of things not exportable, and gain 
by thoſe which are. All other Methods, 
however plauſible in the Theory, are apt to 
fail when they come to Practice. Sumptuary 
Laws have ſeldom been found ſucceſsful, the 
Execution of them being ſo extremely harſh 
and ungracious. Prohibitions, or high Duties 
amounting to Prohibitions, we daily ſee have 
no effect. For Pride and Vanity only be- 
come more violent by being reſtrained, and 
are beſt pleaſed when gratified with * 

an 
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and at great Expence, the whole Pleaſure-of 
Extravagance conſiſting in the Thought that 
few People can come up to the like, Be- 
ſides, the exorbitant Gains to be made in 
ſuch Caſes work too powerfully upon mean 
and diſhoneſt Minds, to hinder them from 
ſupplying our Luxury, at any hazard to them- 
ſelves, and to the ruin of the Publick. Even 
all the Rewards our Legiſlators have offered 
to Induſtry, and the Diſcouragements given 
to Idleneſs and Extravagance, have not fully 
anſwered the Ends propoſed by them. And 
the Wiſdom of the Nation has been fo ſenſi- 
ble of this, that the Additional Duties on 
Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate, have been very 
prudently appropriated to raiſe a Fund for 
the better Support of the Hempen and Linen 
Manufactures, as a farther Diſcouragement 
to Negligence and Prodigality, and to make 
them who will not work themſelves, contri- 
bute to the Maintenance of thoſe that muſt, 
A Law, which has abundance of Legiſlative 
Satire in it, and has been exceedingly uſeful 

to the Publick; fince tho it has not 
down many Tea-Tables, it has ſet up a yalt 
number of Looms, which it muſt be out 
own fault, if they are not employed with 
great Profit and Advantage to the Nation. 
Bur be our Laws ever ſo good, unleſs 
care be taken to have them obey'd, they 
will be to very little purpoſe. A Senator 
may vote for the Encouragement of our 
Manufactures as long as he pleaſes in the 
Parliament- 
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Parliament · Houſe; but if he has not Autho- 
rity enough in his own to make the Reſo- 
lution paſs there without Oppoſition, he has 
done but a {mall part of his Duty. And fot 
that Reaſon the peculiar Zeal of our Repre- 
ſentatives in this Matter can never be ſuffi- 
ciently commended, nor too much endeat 
them to all true and ſincere Lovers of their 
Country. | 

Our Buſineſs is to purſue .their Example. 
And if we have any degree of Tenderneſs 
for our Fellow - Subjects and Countrymen, or 
Regard for the general Welfare, we muſt 
think our ſelves highly concerned to do fo. 
Ill- Nature is what few Men care for being 
thought guilty of, or would not reckon it a 
Reproach, if they were charged with it; 
yet many People, who in the ordinary Com- 
merce of Life diſcover the moſt kind and 
benevolent Diſpoſition, for want of Couſide- 
ration, are every day doing Things which in 
their conſequences are equal to Cruelty and 
Barbarity. We ſhould think that Man very 
inhumane, who ſhould refuſe to relieve a de- 
ſerving Perſon, at a {mall expence, from great 
Miſery ; and yet without remorfe we can 
ſquander away ten, twenty, or thirty Pounds 
for a Suit of Clothes, the very buying of 
which has a tendency to fill our Streets with 
miſerable Objects. It is a very odd ſort of 
Charity, which relieves a few Beggars with 
Farthings, and lays out Pounds to reduce 
whole Multitudes of honeſt laborious People 
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to the ſame Condition: yet that is truly the 
Cafe with thoſe who deprive their on 
Country of the Benefit ariſing from the Con- 
ſumption of its Manufactures, which every 
one does, who without any neceſſity fur. 
niſhes himſelf from a foreign Market. In 
vain do we erect Charity-Schools, and give 
very generous Annual Contributions for the 
Education of poor Children, and putting 
them out to Trades, if after we have done 
ſo much for them, we neglect encouraging 
thoſe Callings from whence we intend they 
ſhould derive their Maintenance. This is to 
give them 4 Stone inſtead of Bread, and 4 
Serpent inſtead of a Fiſh ; and it were a 
much greater piece of Humanity to leave 
them in their primitive hopeleſs State, than 
raiſe them up into a fruitleſs Expectation, and 
ſuffer them to periſh in it: the bitter Reflecs 
tion on which is what, I doubt not, has dri 
ven many fine but unquiet Spirits into de- 


iperate Courſes, and brought them to an un- 


timely and unfortunate End. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 


HIBERNICUS 
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No 38. Saturday, December 18. 1725. 


To HiBtrNicus. 


Dolenda adhuc.retulimus : veniendum ad erubeſcenda eſt. 
| VII. PATER. 


4 


I'TH'a good deal of Pleaſure I 
have obſerved the Zeal you ex- 
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jj wx preſs in one of your late Papers 
RES againſt rhe unmanly but too pre- 
vailing Cuſtom of detracting from 

Mens Merit, and branding them with vitious 
Characters, either on groundleſs Suſpicions of 
our own, or the as groundleſs Suggeſtions of 
ill natured V hiſperers and Tatlers, who, 
like Vermin, breed in all Corners, and ſpread 
Filth and Corruption as faſt as they feed upon 
it. There is no doubt but that giving a looſe 
to ſo vile a Practice is pernicious to Society. 
and occaſions infinite Diſorders among all 
Ranks of People. If there could be found a 
proper Method of diverting ſo much Weakneſs 
and Perverſenefs, F agree with you, that it 
would be much for the Peace and Happineſs 
of Mankind: But you muſt excuſe me from 
thinking, that that which you propoſe, or 
2 indeed 
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indeed any other, is capable of anſwering the 
End. An envious Diſpoſition is in it ſelf fo 
hurtful, that nothing leſs than the total Ex- 
tinction of it can hinder the innumerable Miſ- 


chiefs it occaſions. The more you humour 


it, the more outrageous it grows. Liſten to 
a Tale-bearer in one Inſtance, and you en- 
courage him to impoſe on you in a hundred. 
And where Malice has once got root in the 
Heart, be the Objects of its IIl-will ever fo 
mean or contemptible at firſt, and conſequent- 
ly the Miſchief occaſioned by it ever ſo in- 
conſiderable, yet unleſs it receives a timely 
Check, it will grow up to a prodigious Great. 
neſs, and gather ſtrength in its growing. For 
poiſonous Weeds, being ſpontaneous Produc- 
tions, are obſerved to make very quick pro- 
greſs both in Growth and Propagation ; while 
ulcful Plants, which ſerve either for Food or 
Phyſick, being of a more tender and delicate 
Conſtitution, require great Care and Induſtry 
both for their Preſervation and Increaſe. 

Fo x theſe Reaſons it ſeems a very ill Ex- 
pedient, to recommend the reading of Hiſtory 
to ſuch as love Scandal, and ill Reports of 
their Neighbours. What is this but to allow 
Spite and Ill -· Nature to prey upon the Memo- 
ry of the Dead, inſtead of the Reputation of 
the Living? For that I ſuppoſe, is what you 
mean by _ your Readers of that Taſte, 
that they will there find room enough to exer- 


ciſetheir Envy and Ill Nature: A ſaying, which 
I cannot help thinking very injurious * _ 
e 
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uſeful and excellent Study, and proceeding ra- 
ther from what ſome Hiſtories are, than what 
Hiſtory might, and ought to be. For tho I be- 
lieve, that were it not for the Vices and Cor- 
ruptions of Mankind, our reading on that 
Subject might be brought within a much nar- 
rower Compaſs than what it is, yer I am per- 
ſuaded, that the pleaſanteſt and uſefulleſt Part 
of Hiſtory either antient or modern, is what 
relates to their Virtues, Ir is true, that Ava- 
rice and Ambition have been the Occafion of 
brave and good Mens ſignalizing themſelves 
by great and virtuous Actions; but it is as 
true, that theſe laſt are what make up the Uſe, 
the Beauty and Excellency of Hiſtory, and 
are the ſole Reaſon why the Knowledge of it 
is ſo worthy an Accompliſhment. In my O- 
pinion, thoſe Events which the generality of 
Readers will not reckon the molt Great and 
Shining, where.the peaceable Virtues are only 
exerted, ſuch as the Inſtitutions of wife Law- 
pers the regular and free Debates of Pub- 
ick Aſſemblies met together to conſult the 
Common Good, the Adminiſtrations of Nati- 
onal Juſtice, and the Progreſs of uſeful Arts 
and Sciences, do make up the moſt entertain- 
ing, as well as the moſt valuable Parts of Hi- 
ſtory. So that it is not that Study it ſelf, 
which will afford ſo much Matter to Minds 
which find a Pleaſure in viewing the Imperfec- 
tions and Weakneſſes of Human Nature, but 
the Methods taken by ſome Hiſtorians of 
blackening Mens Characters, ſuppreſſing al- 
X 3 together, 
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together, or putting ill Colours on the virtu- 
ous Actions of thoſe whoſe Opinions or Prin- 
ciples they diſliked, and giving partial and un- 
juſt Repreſentations both of Perſons and 
Things, in order to ſerve ſome particular Par- 
ty or Turn which the Authors have in their 
Eye at the time they are writing. 
Now this I account no leſs criminal than 
the Abuſe you have endeavoured to correct. 
For tho perhaps it may be more immediately 
hurtful to Society to calumniate and backbite 
the Living, yet I think it more ſhameful and 
unmanly to vilify and throw dirt on the Dead, 
as well in regard of our having leſs Provocati- . 
on for {o doing, as their being out of a capa- 
city of either reſenting the Injury, or juſtify- 
ing themſelves. To kill a Man deſignedly is 
Cruelty and Murder; but to miſuſe or mangle 
a dead Body, for the bare pleaſure of doi 
ſo, is ſomething ſtill more ſavage, and = 
as it ſhews the ſame wicked Diſpoſition, only 
reſtrained by a farther Principle of Baſeneſs, 
the fear of Oppoſition or Puniſhment. In the 
fame manner it betrays a moſt abje and da- 
ſtardly Spirit, when a great Man is gone out 
of the World, whole Principles, or Manage- 
ment in publick Affairs we happen'd to dilre- 
liſh, to trample on his Aſhes, miſrepreſent his 
Conduct, throw a Veil upon his Virtues, and 
torture his Character ſo as to make his Vices 
the moſt conſpicuous Part of it, If the Per- 
ſon thus treated was really a good Man, there 
is a plain Injuſtice committed on our part, 
however 
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however inſenſible the Perſon himſelf be of 
the Injury; and we beſides impoſe on the 
World in a matter, wherein it is of ſome con- 
{ſequence to have true information, and there- 
fore wrong to give a falſe one. And in caſe 
a Man's private Character was really vitious, 
yet I think it Preſumption in a 'Hiſtorian to 
make too free with it, unleſs his Vices had 
a viſible Influence on his publick Conduct, 
which can only be proved by clear and un- 
conteſtable Facts. ee 

SoMeE Writers are ſo full of Suſpicion and 
Ill· Nature, that they take a pleaſure in making 
the beſt and nobleſt Actions proceed from 
vile and diſhononrable Motives. They have a 
Laſciviouſneſs in finding out Faults and Ble- 
miſhes in a great and illuſtrious Character. It 
carries with it an Air of much Penetration, 
and Knowledge of Mankind, to unveil Mens 
Pretences, and make that appear to be all 
Artifice and Diſſimulation, which was the 
pure Effect of Nature and Principle. And 
thus out of mere Vanity, they deal with 
Mankind in the ſame way which Horace con- 
demns in the Conduct of a Friend: 


Virtutes ipſas invertimus, atque 
Sincerum cupimus Vas incruſtare.— 


Tae Effect which this Way of writing 
Hiſtory, and ſetting Men in the worſt Light, 
may have upon the Readers, is very obvious. 
It tends to make them entertain ill Notions of 
Mankmd; to give them a Jealouſy of the 

X 4 Sincerity 
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Sincerity and Honeſty of thoſe they have any 
Dealings with; and conſequently. to baniſh 
Simplicity and Candor from their Breaſts, 
and make them artful, and always on the 
catch in their Commerce with other Men. 
For the ſureſt way to make a Man diſhoneſt 
himſelf, is to prepoſſeſs him with the Belief, 
that all other Men are ſo, But there is an- 
other Effect, turning upon ſuch Hiſtorians 
themſelves, which I think their Conduct 
ſhould have upon Men of Senſe and Virtue, It 
is an Axiom with Mr. Hobbes, that the beſt 
and trueſt way to know from what Motives 
other Men act in any given Circumſtances, is 
to examine our own Breaſts, and frame a 
Judgment by what we ſhould act and think 
ourſelves in the like Caſes. Whether this be a 
juſt Rule or no, is not to the preſent purpoſe to 
inquire. But let thoſe Hiſtorians, who, with» 
out any other ground than what a fruitful 
Imagination affords them, aſcribe all good and 
great Actions to Trick and Deſign, conſider, 
whether they do not give their Readers a fair 
handle to turn the Maimesbury Philolopher's 
Rule againſt themſelves, and charge them 
with being capable of all the Hypocriſy and 
Diſſimulation they ſo liberally beſtow upon 
others; eſpecially ſince a Conſciouſneſs of 
Diſhoneſty and Inſincerity at home, is gene- 
rally the cauſe why Men expect to meet with 

nothing better abroad. | 
Tux antient Writers have with great Ju- 
ſtice been celebrated for their Modeſty and 
| Temperance 
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Temperance in this particular. For tho ſome 
Greek Hiſtorians have fallen under the Cri- 
ticiſm of a too luxurious Invention, yet their 
Exceſs was of a different kind. Their Parti- 
ality for their Country did not influence them 
to ſpeak ill of its Enemies, or detract from 
any of their good Qualities; but on the con- 
trary, gave them occaſion to magnify thoſe 
Qualities, that the Virtue of their Country- 
men who ſubdued them might appear with 
the more Advantage and Luſtre. The Roman 
Authors, amidſt all the Panegyricks they be- 
ſtow on their own Heroes, do always do 
Juſtice to the Virtues of their Antagoniſts ; 
and Pyrrhus and Hannibal make as noble a 
Figure in the Records of thoſe by whom they 
were conquered, as the one actually does in 
the Writings of his own Countrymen, or the 
other would have done in thoſe of the Car- 
thaginians, had any of them been tranſmit- 
ted down to us. Even the ſeveral Leaders of 
Parties in their own State have impartial Ju- 
ſtice done to their Merit by the Authors of all 
ſides, The Scipio's, and the Gracchi. were 
at the Head of as fierce contending Factions, 
and of as oppoſite Intereſts, as ever appeared 
in any Nation ; and yet how great, how ami- 
able are they all repreſented by thoſe who 
have given us the Accounts of their Struggles 
in behalf of their reſpective Parties, wherein 
both Sides are owned to haye had the Good 
of the Commonwealth in view, tho purſuing 
it by different Methods ? And in the Days of 

T Auguſtus, 
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Auguſtus, none of the Hiſtorians were in the 
leaſt ſhy of the higheſt Encomiums on the 
Goodneſs, the Magnanimity, and Generoſity 
of Brutus, who had been the greateſt and 
moſt inveterate Enemy to that Prince and his 
Family. want 1 

Sox TONIUs, and Tacitus. who lived in 
Times of great Degeneracy and Corruption, it 
muſt be confeſſed, do very much abound in 
vitious and profligate Characters; and tho 1 
will not deny, but that both of them may 
have been too faulty in the Repreſentation of 
Mens Leudneſs and Villanies, yet, conſider- 
ing what monſtrous Men and monſtrous Acti- 
ons they had to deſcribe, they ſeem very ex- 
culable ; at leaſt they are much more fo, than 
moſt of the Hiſtorians we meet with now-a- 
days. Maimbourg and Varillas among the 
trench, and Strada in his Hiſtory of the 
Belgick Wars, are Inſtances how much we 
exceed the Antients in partial and unjuſt Ac- 
counts both of Perſons and Things. The 
Buſineſs of theſe Authors ſeems to be not fo 
much the writing of Hiſtory, as the making 
of it. Being very deep Politicians, they give 
you a Detail of the moſt ſecret Reſolutions 
and Conſultations ; and diſcover Ambition, 
Avarice, or a Miſtreſs, at the bottom of every 
Action or Enterprize which ſuits not their 
Humour, or happens to thwart the Intereſt 
they have eſpouſed. The Struggles of a 
brave and virtuous People to free themſelves 


from Tyranny and Oppreſſion, are no _ 
| than 
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than the Effects of cauſeleſs Surmiſes and 
Jealouſies, artfully ſown among them by 
their factious and intriguing Leaders. And 
becauſe the Church, or which is the fame 
thing, the Church-men, have generally been 
loſers wherever Liberty has been aſſerted, to 
be ſure, the Patrons of Liberty muſt be run 
down as the profeſſed Enemies of God aud 
Religion ; and if any Accident, or Calamity 
befals them, Providence is immediately called 
in, and ſeveral wiſe Hints given us, how 
from thence we may judge of the Wicked- 
neſs of the Men, and the Injuſtice of their 
Cauſe. 

I couLD wiſh, for the Honour of our 
own La e, that none of this Spirit ap- 
peared — Hiſtories which Ne beg 
writ in it. As the Britiſh Nations have fre- 
2 fallen into high Conteſts and Divi- 
ions, the Effects of them appear but too 
much in thoſe who have given the Hiſtory of 
them to the World. Writers of all Parties 
have been guilty of great Exceſſes this way. 
But Mr. Echard, in his Hiſtory of England, 
has, I think, gone beyond any thing I ever 
read, in caſting the moſt cruel and uvjuſt 
Aſperſions on the Memory of thoſe whoſe 
Party or Principles he does not approve. 
All his Characters are either of Saints or 
Devils, and thoſe carefully kept in their ſe- 
parate Parties, like the Sheep and the Goats, 
at the laſt great Day of Accounts. Is is not 
enough to ſhew his Diſlike of a Man's Prin- 

ciples, 
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ciples, or Behaviour in publick Matters, but 
his private Life is raked into for little ſcanda- 
lous Stories to inflame the Reckoning. One 
would think that the plain Accounts we have 
of the Uſurper Oliver Cromwel's treacherous 
Dealings with his Prince, his Ingratitude to 
thoſe who raiſed him, and his overturning 
the Laws and Conſtitution of his Country, 
told in a naked manner, were ſufficient to 
ſhew him a wicked Man, without calling his 
Courage in queſtion, or making him enter 
into a Treaty with the Devil. A Story fo 
very ridiculous, that it had been much for 
the Author's Credit, it had ſtill remained 
concealed in the Boy's Common-place Book, 
from whence he had it. How conſiſtent his 
placing the Devil in the ſtead of him who is 
aid in Scripture to be the ſole Gzver of Vic. 
tory, may 'be with his Notions of Ortho- 
doxy, is none of my Province to determine ; 
but this I am ſure, that his conſtant inter- 
preting the Misfortunes of Men as Inſtances 
of the Divine Diſpleaſure againſt them for 
their Conduct in political Matters, is utterly 
inconſiſtent both with Morality and Chriſti- 
anity. 

Bur this Gentleman having been ſuffi- 
ciently corrected already by other Hands, I 
deſiſt from enlarging on a Subject, which was 
only brought in, to ſhew how impro 
injurious it is for Men to vent their Paſſions 
and Reſentments in Writings of ſuch Gravity 
and Dignity as Hiſtory ; and how unjuſtly 

you 
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you have recommended that Study to the 
Envious and the Cenſorious, as a Storehouſe 
of Suſtenance for Il|-Nature, which it is 
not in it ſelf, but only by Accident, and 


the Miſconduct of partial and bigotted 
Writers. 


J am, Sir, yours, &c. 


CRITO. 
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To the Aur no of the Dublin Journal. 
Membranis intus poſitis 


STR, 


SEANGRATITUDE is a Crime 
rewe Authors are frequently, and 
& ſometimes not unjuſtly taxed with. 
We receive aſſiſtance from ſeveral 
Perſons, and yet make no con- 
ſcience of owning the Obligation. But did 
the World conſider after what manner, for 
the moſt part we come under thoſe Obliga- 
tions, they would be a little more charita- 
ble in their Cenſures upon us. For the Helps 
we receive are very ſeldom given us in the 
way 
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way of a Gift; but we make bold to take 
them ourſelves, which being none of the 
moſt creditable ways of doing Buſineſs, it is 
fomcwhar hard to accuſe us of being ingrate- 
ful, for only endeavouring to cover our own 
Nakedneſs. If it can be proved that we pur- 
loin any thing from the Writings of other 
Men, let us ſuffer what the Law in that caſe 
directs; but let not the odious Imputation 
of Ingratitude lic upon our Memory, when 
we have only merited the Puniſhment due 
to Felony. IM 

Tais is truly our Caſe, whenever we 


take the liberty of png to our OWN 


Uſe what already has been publiſned by other 
Authors; which abundantly clears us from 
the Charge of Ingratitude, as being under no 
Obligations but what are common to the 
reſt of Mankind. So that it is chiefly that 


Claſs of Writers I have enliſted my ſelf with, 


againſt whom this Charge can Jie with any 
tolerable Juſtice ; ſince much of the Aſſiſtance 
they receive is of pure Grace, and.conyeyed 
to them in ſuch a manner, as leaves it entire- 
ly in their own power to acknowledge the 
Favour or not. Their Auxiliaries, like a 
Man's good Genius, act inviſibly, and there- 
by make the not returning them Thanks the 
more criminal, as they ſeem leis concerned 
about what is due to their good Offices. For 
we are then moſt guilty of Ingratitude, when 


acts of Kindneſs are done us in ſuch a man- 
* ner 
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ner as will allow our being ſo, with the leaſt 
danger of having it diſcovered. *_ 
HAT I might avoid this Imputation as 
much as poſſible, I have endeavoured from 
time to time to do my Correſpondents all 
the Juſtice which lay in my power. Tho I 
might with Impunity have acted otherwiſe, 
I haye always choſen to communicate their 
Letters in the ſame manner they were tranſ- 
mitted to me. And as I intend very ſoon 
to make the Town my Acknowledgments 
for their favourable Acceptance of theſe Pa- 
5 it will be my Correſpondents own 
ault, if the Publick is not made acquainted 
to whom they owe the beſt part of their En- 
tertainment. 

Bur beſides fuch Letters as have come to 
the publick View, I have received many 
uſeful Hints from other Perſons, whoſe good 
Intentions ought not to pals altogether unre- 
garded; and therefore as I have formerly 
done on the like occaſion, I have ſet apart 
this Paper to clear my Accounts with them, 
and free them from the Uneaſineſs moſt Peo- 
le are apt to be under, when they appre- 
end either the Miſcarriage or Neglect of 

their Advices. es 
Tu Author of a long Letter, with a 
Copy of Verſes annexed, ſubſcribed A. E. 
gives me a very particular Account of a Cer» 
tain young Lady's extravagant Affection and 
Raving for the loſs of a favourite Sparrow, 
and her no leſs ridiculous Tranſport of Joy 
upon 
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upon finding it again; and hereupon he is 
very preſſing with me to write a Satire upon 
thoſe polite People who take their Friends 


and Companions from the brute Part of the 
Creation, If I did not apprehend this Hu- 


mour to be - ſufficiently expoſed already, I 


ſhould with much chearſulneſs contribute my 
Endeavours to the bringing down of Lap- 
Dogs, and all other mere Animals either of 
the mute or loquacious Kind, which uſt 

the Favour and engroſs the Affections of the 
Fair. I am ſenſible, there cannot be a more 
plain Proof of a corrupted Taſte, and down+ 
right falling away from Humanity, than what 
{ach prepoſterous Fancies afford us; and there- 
fore it would be a good Office done to Man- 
kind, to ridicule it, if there be any hopes of 
a Reformation. But as that Diſeaſe is com- 
monly incurable in Minds once ſeized with 


it, and as it is better to have good Affections 


even for Brutes, than none at all, it were 
more eligible to indulge, than to ſtrive to 
baniſh it. So that while the Ladies of this 
Species throw aſide all Care of their Children, 
I think it not much amiſs, that rather than 
let them ſit idle, they ſhould be allowed to 
employ themſelves in the Education of Squzr+ 
rels, and compenſate their want of Tender- 
neſs to a Husband, by beſtowing Endearments 
and Careſſes on a Monkey. 
Axor HER Correſpondent, who calls 
himſelf Philotheus, expreſſes a very honeſt 
and becoming Zeal againſt the wicked and 


idle 
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idle Practice of profane Curſing and Swear- 
ing. I would fain hope, this is rather loſing, 
than gaining Ground among us; at leaſt this 
I am poſitive of, that it is univerſally deſpiſed 
by Men of Senſe and Breeding, which is one 
of the likelieſt Methods of exploding it, unleſs 
it be among thoſe who want both Senſe and 
Breeding ; and them I can think of no other 
way of reclaiming, but by a vigorous. ex- 
ecution of the Laws, againſt a Cuſtom. moſt 
prevalent among that Size of People, who 
are more to be influenced by the fear of 
Punithment than the force of Reaſon. 

Tae gentle Srrephon, it ſeems, is very 
angry with me for inſerting in a late Paper 
a Letter from one Academicus, and requeſts 
me, as I. value my Credit with my Female 
Readers, and. the modeſt Swains their Ad- 
mirers, that I will receive no more Papers 
from that Hand. As Academicus is the Per- 
lon chiefly concerned in this matter, I will 
not take upon me to make his Apology. 
But for my own part, I had not inſerted his 
Letter, had I apprehended any. thing immo- 
delt or indecent in it. I look upon it as a 
handſome piece of Raillery on thoſe credulous 
People who endeavour to ſupport the Viſions 
of Fools and Mad-men. by . Reaſons drawn 
from falſe. Philoſophy, or the Authority of 
weak and enthuſiaſtick Writers, And had my 
Correſpondent duly conſidered upon whom 
the Ridicule | turned, I perſuade my elf he 
would have been leſs ſevere in his Cenſures. 

A Anon 
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Ao others who have ſent me their 


Remarks on the Thirty Firſi Paper concern. 
ing Witches and Apparitions, I muſt not 
omit my Friend Hezek:iah Doubtful, one of 
the Brethren whom the profane World in De- 
riſion commonly calls poker: He rebukes 
me in the Spirit of Meekneſs, for holding 
ſeveral Opinions, which, according to the 
Light beſtowed on him, ſeem not agreeable 
to the Truth. I would have taken particular 
notice of all his Objections, but that he 
ſeems to be a Manton, and not to have the 
Truth in him. For after having taken abun- 
dance of pains to prove the Exiſtence: of 
Witches and Apparitions, he gives all up 
again by explaining the former of young 
Maidens, fair to look upon, and the latter 


bol leud Apprentices, with Tongues full of 


Smoothnels and Deceit. Why elfe doth he 
defile my Ears with the wicked Story of his 
Daughter Judith, and his unfaithful Servant 
Aminadab? How would the Daughters of 
the Land take ir, to inſert ſuch Slanders on 
their Sex in my Papers? And mb have 
been already admoniſhed againſt ſuch things 
even by profane People, who take unto them- 
ſelyes the Abomination of Heathen Names, 
verily it appeareth not likely, that one of 
the Remnant ſhould be for ſpreading ſuch Ru- 
mours to the Ends of the Earth, and the Iſles 
afar off, Alas! Hezek:ah, I ſhreudly ſuſpect 
thee for a Decerver, and one that has more 


of the Serpent, than the Dove; and 9 * 
fore 
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fore till 1 have ſome farther Teſtimony con- 
cerning thee, I muſt intreat thee not to be 
offended, that I decline having Communica- 

tion with thee. en | 
TRE only Debt I have now to diſcharge . 
is to the witty and facetious Chiron, who 
thinks I ſhould negle@ a very fair Opportu- 
nity of diverting the Town, if I overlooked 
the great — at preſent agitated a- 
mong the Sons of A/enlaprms, and their Re- 
tainers. According to him, this Subject 
would afford a Fund of ſmart Reaſoning, as 
well as the greateſt Amuſement, of any I , 
have yet handled. I return my Gentleman 
hearty thanks for his good Advice; but am 
too diffident of my own Abilities, to embark 
in a Debate which would require ſo great a 
Fund of Learning, and has befides been 
thought of Importance enough to employ 
the Wiſdom of the Nation. Nor am I lure, 
that I ſhould not be thought too much a Party 
in the Cafe, to be heard without prejudice. 
For as the Diſtempers of the Body very fre- 
quently proceed from the Diſorders of the 
Mind, and the correcting of theſe has been 
the principal Deſign of my weekly Addreſſes 
to the Publick, I do not know, but I might 
have come under the Category of a Practi- 
tioner, and been obliged to undergo an Ex- 
amination, and take out a Licence from that 
Learned Body. Bat be this as it will, 1 chink 
Chiron might have reſted ſatisfied with the 
Narcotick, which, he fays, has been given 
Y 2 to 
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to that Affair in Parliament, without deſiri 
from me the farther Application of a Carmi- 
native; a Form of Medicament, which, if 
I underſtand him right, is only a certain 
Compoſition of Words and Syllables, vulgar- 
ly known by the Name of a Lampoon. 
THESE, as I believe they were all in- 
tended for Favours, I very chearfully ac- 
knowledge as ſuch. But ſome other Gen- 
tlemen have thought fit to honour me with 
Letters of a different fort, which from pure 
Charity and Compaſſion to the Authors, I 
have carefully ſuppreſſed. For it would ill 
become one who profeſſes himſelf a Friend to 
the Cauſe of Virtue and Humanity, to pub- 
liſh the Weakneſs and Ill- Nature of his Fellow- 
Creatures, even under the fictitious Names 
they have aſſumed, Theſe Gentlemen there- 
fore may reſt aſſured, that no Provocations 
ſhall divert me from purſuing the honeſt Ends 
{ have always had in view as a Writer, or 
make me forget how forcign to thoſe Ends 
it would be to revenge any private Abuſes 
done me, by publiſhing the contemptible 
Scribble of thoſe that do them. No; if Peo- 
ple will be Coxcombs upon Record, it ſhall be 
done their own Hands, not mine. That 
is too low an Employment for one who has 
the Publick Good for the, chief Motive of 
his Writing. To imprels ty Readers with 
a juſt Senſe of Life and its Enjoyments ; to 
make Virtue appear in its native Beauty and 
Luſtze ; to ſhew the Weakneſs and Folly of 
| Vicious 
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vicious Courſes ; ro prevent the ill Effects of 
ſuperſtitious Imaginations, and popular De- 
luſions; to recommend univerſal Benevolence, 
publick Spirit, and the Love of our Coun- 
try; to correct a falle Taſte of Writing, and 
baniſh Nonſenſe, Indecency and Impertinence 
from the publick Diverſions: Theſe have 
been hitherto the conſtant Purpoſe carried on 
in theſe Papers; and from this Track, I hope, 
neither Threatnings nor Abuſes ſhall ever pre- 
yail on me to deviate. 


J am, Sir, yours, &c. 


HIBERNI cus. 


No 40. Saturday. January Iy 1764. 


_— 


To HIBERNI cus. 
ABN, He NE op TNC. Apud Varios. 


Sl have a great Eſteem for your 
= Writings, I go every Saturday 
early in the Afternoon to the 


Coffee. Houſe, to read the Jour- 

nual, before the Company begins 
to grow numerous, that I may have leiſure to 
peruſe it, without being diſturbed : But as 
3 ſoon 


} 
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ſoon as the Table where I fir begins to fill, 
I lay it down before my Right-Hand Man; 
and, if I can, I prevail on him to read it 
with an audible Voice, that I may feel the 
Pulſes of all thoſe that are within hearing. 

Mx Curioſity in this Point coſt me fo 
much Uneaſineſs ſome time ago, that I can- 
not forbear communicating to you the Cauſe 
of my Concern. 671 

Tux firit Perſon who took up your Pa- 
per, gave me very good Hopes: He was a a2 
Dancing-Maſter ; and being one of your con- 
ſtant Readers, he remarked with great Judg- 
ment, that your Correſpondents were Perſons 
of more Politeneſs than thoſe whom the 
Spettator dealt with; for (ſaid he) they uſed 
him with roo much familiarity, ſome of 
them calling him Dear Spec; others, Short- 
Face; others, Dear Dumb, &c. but the Let- 
ters, addreſſed to Hibernicus, always begin 
with a decent SIR, and end with a Well- 
bred Humble Servant. 

Trae Words were no ſooner out of his 
Mouth, when an old teſty Alderman, who 
far by him, anſwered in great Wrath l 
wonder to ſee you guilty of fo groſs a Miſ- 
take: Be aſſured the Author himſelf writes 
all choſe Letters which he pretends to be di- 
rected to him; and he only ſubſcribes imagi- 
nary Names to them, that he may the more 
ſafely publiſh his ſcandalous Libels ; witnels 
a certain Letter concerning the worthy Lord 
C——+f, which he thought to impoſe on his 

| Readers, 
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Readers, as coming from an ignorant Tradeſ- 
man: But I immediately ſmelt the Trick; 
and if J knew who that fame Hibernicus is, 
he ſhould pay for his pretended Correſpon- 
dent's Treaſon; or if it doth not come up to 
Treaſon, at leaſt I would have him ſwinged 
tor Scandalum Magnatum. 

Uro this a ©uaker, who fat facing me, 
oppoled the Alderman, and told him, He 
was credibly informed, that all the Letters in 
the Journal were not your own; but that 
you had better have kept only to an imagi- 
nary Correſpondence, than to publiſh ſome 
Papers which are ſent you: Can any thing 
(added he) be more offenſive to the Ears of 
the Righteous, than to hear that gormandi- 
Zing Chaplain, who calls himſelf SCARE, 
mention it as a happineſs, that he is allowed 
to partake of Chee/e-cake and Cuſtard? And 
who but a proud - Prieſt would expreſs a plea- 
lure in receiving worldly Honours from the 
Servants of the Family? 

DukriNGs all this time I far ſilent, * 
to fall freſ on them, by the time they ha 
tired themſelves with their ingenious Obſer- 
vations: But on a ſudden came up to us a 
School. Maſter, for whom they all ſeemed to 
have a great Reſpect, which made me con- 
clude very juſtly (as it appeared afterwards) 
that he was Chairman of that Club, and 
that they paid an implicit deference to his 
Judgment. An Acquaintance in thoſe Places, 
you know, is ſoon made ; and therefore after 


having put in my Word with him about the 
14 Weather 
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Weather and the News, and accommodated 
him our of my Box with a Pipe of good Vir- 
giuia, I took an opportunity to let him know 
what had been the Subject of the Diſcourſe 
before he came. And having with great ex- 
actneſs given him the ſeveral Opinions of his 
Friends, I appealed to his ſuperior Underſtand- 
ing for the Vindication of your Honour. 

Tals made them all look with an uneaſy 
Surprize ; for as I had fat mute among them, 
they thought I had not underſtood, or at leaſt 
not liſtned to what had paſſed : Beſides, they 
were uneaſy at the apprehenſions of comin 
under the laſh of his judicious Cenſure; an 
by this time, I could eaſily diſcern they had 
laid afide the deciſive Air, which each of them 
in his turn had aſſumed before their Preſident 
Came 1n. 

T nt1R Oracle having toſſed back his Wig, 
ſtroked his Forehead, knit his Brows, and 
performed the thoughtful and critical bite of 
the Lip, he pronounced a general Sentence, 
telling them with a magiſterial Air and Voice, 
That they were every one wrong in their O- 
pinions, and that none of them had hit upon 
the true Defect of your Paper: Next he pro- 
cceded to a particular Cenſure; and firſt he fell 
unmercifully upon the poor Alderman, tell- 
ing him with a Smile of Contempr, that the 
Letter relating to the Lord C t, Was 


written according to the Rule of a certain 
beautiful Figure of Rhetorick called [70114 ; 
and that if he had been converſant * 

dhe 
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the Works of the beſt Orators, he would have 
ſcen the Deſign in a better Light, and not 
have miſtaken an Elogium for a Sarcaſm.. 

NEXT, he took the Ca to task, and 
told him with an air of Raillery, that if his 
ſanctified Profeſſion had permitted him to 
read profane Authors, he would have known 


that the PLACENT . which many learn- 


ed Linguiſts have tranſlated Chee/e-Cakes, 
were formerly a part of the Prieſt's Income 
from the Sacrifices ; ſo that SCAR Fs ac- 
knowledgment of being allowed the Benefit 
of them by his Lord, did not ſhew any Glut- 
tony in him, but probably was only introdu- 
ced to let the World know that his Patron has 
a juſt regard for the Sacerdotal Function, and 
is willing to pay the Clergy IN KIND. The 
lame (continued he) may be ſaid of the regard 
paid him from the Servants by their Maſter's 
Order ; and it gives us to underſtand'in an 
oblique manner, that his Lord is no ſtranger 
to Homer, Virgil, and other great Writers 
of Antiquity, who all aſſign to Prieſts the 
next Honour to Kings. 
TAE laſt who underwent his Correction, 
was the Dancing-Maſter, whom he aſſur'd 
that the different manner of addreſſing the 
Authors us'd by the Correſpondents of the 
Sectator and thoſe of Hibernicus, was no 
way eſſential in any Country but in Trance 
And he added with a loud Laughter, that he 
would undertake to perform a Pyrrhic Dance 
for him on the publick Stage, if there were 
0 any 
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any ſuch Criticiſm to be met with in any one 
Page of Longinus. The 141 0561 

Havins thus corrected them every one 
in his turn, he compoſed his Looks to a pro- 
found Gravity, and told them that, in his 
Opinion, (which he muſt ſay was not the 
moſt deſpicable in the World) your Paper 
(according to Martial's account of his own 
Works) contain'd ſome good, ſome bad, and 
{ome indifferent Things ; which he did not 
think ought to make the Journal be under. 
valued, becauſe you had kept it up for a con- 
ſiderable time; and that the judicious Flaccus 
himſelf in his Art of Poetry allow'd the Au- 
thor a Nap in the Courſe of a tedious Work. 
So much being premis'd in your favour, he 

t- up his fore-finger to his Noſe, and ac- 
quainted us all that he was coming to the 
main Point: I am certain (ſaid he) that nei- 
ther Hibernicus nor any of his Correſpon- 
dents are good Greciaus; for as the Greek 
abounds with valuable 4pophthegms, I dare 
affirm, had they underſtood the Language, 
they would have made ale of it in the 
Mottos prefixed to the Paper. This let me 
tell you, Gentlemen, is the only true and 
important Objection againſt the Journal: 
But I beg you may not make it publick, for 
I haye a great regard for Induſtry, and ſhould 
be unwilling to diſcourage any well-meaning 
Author. | 

I was extremely pleaſed to find all your 


Crimes reduC'd to one by the learned acge : 
t 
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It gave me ſo much Courage, that I was re- 
ſoly'd to puſh the matter farther, and bri 
you off entirely clear, by repreſenting to him 
(very unluckily, as it happened) in the Spec- 
tator's Phraſe, that the fault might be owing 
to the Printers, moſt of whom in this King- 
dom are of the TROJAN PARTY, and 
have no other than TROJAN INSTRU- 
MENTS. But, to my great furprize, he 
turn'd ſhort upon me; telling me that he nei- 
ther underſtood nor deſired to know, what I 
meant by the TROJAN PARTY or 
their INSTRUMENTS, for that he had 
laid it down as a Maxim in Life to preſerve 
himſelf ignorant of all Politicks 1 Party- 
Buſineſs. | * 
As ſoon as he had ſaid this, he gave a 
wink to the Company, to ſignify to them (as 
I imagine) that I was a dangerous Man, and 
roſe up : All the reſt followed him with great 
Obſequiouſneſs, looking back at me over their 
ſhoulders with a frown, and whiſpering to one 
another in ſuch a manner, as convinced me 
that their Leader's Looks had prepoſſeſs'd 
them very much to my Diſadvantage. | 
Ir amazed me terribly at firſt to find that 
you and I were both ſo ill uſed ; the one con- 
demned, and the other tacitly accuſed, after 
ſo abrupt a manner, and without a fair hear- 
ing: but being left alone and at leiſure for 
reflection, it came into my thoughts after 
ſome ſtudy, that the moſt effectual method 
for clearing the Character of your JR 
| wou 
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would be to ſend you the above Greek Motto, 
which all good Judges will allow to contain, 


tho in the ſpace of four Words, the ſubſtan- 


tial Part of all the Learning, in the Frontif- 
pieces of daily or weekly Papers, put toge. 
ther. I affirm, to ſuch of your Readers as 
do not underſtand the Greek, that without 
the help of this unparallel'd Motto, Homer 
would have made no 4 laſting figure in 
the World in Poetry, Ariſtotle in Philoſophy, 
Demoſthenes in Oratory, or Thucydides in 
Hiſtory : Nay, were I not afraid of the im. 
putation of Libertiniſm, I would even in- 
clude the Evangeliſts, except St. Mattheu. 
Such is the incomparable Cabbaliſtick Virtue 
of this Motto] for the truth of which 1 ap- 
peal to the Learned. 
Ir this be of any advantage to the Repu- 
tation of your Paper, I ſhall, if I live, ſend 
you ſome other of the ſame fort about the 
eginning of next April. In the mean time 
give me leave to aſſure you that, | 


Jam, Sir, 
Your ſincere Friend, 


And humble Servant, 


N. N. 


No 41. 
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To HIBERNICUS. 


Quis tam efſet ferreus, qui eam vitam ferre poſſet, 
cuique non auferret fructum voluptatum omnium 
ſolitudo? | Torr. 


QX EN of a philoſophical Temper are 

7g cxcecding apt, from having taken 
too near a View of human Life, 
to grow tired with the Proſpect, 
and to repreſent all its Enjoy ments 
as undeſerving that Care and Eagerneſs with 
which they are commonly purſued. Others 
again, who have been diſappointed in the 
Chaſe of Wealth or Power; who have been 
unſucceſsful in their Applications to the Rich, 
the Great, or the Fair, unhappy in their 
Friendſhips, or diſconcerted in Buſineſs, im- 
mediately commence a Quarrel with the 
World, cry out at the Ridiculouſneſs of Life, 
and laugh at all Mankind for Fools and Cox- 
combs, who trouble their Heads about any 
thing farther in human Affairs, than what 
may contribute to their own Eaſe in a private 
and unactive Station. 


As 
5 
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As nothing ismoreuſual among unthinking 
Perſons, than to oyer-rate the Secondary Goods 
of Life, it is a generous and manly Part in 
Men of Senſe and Reflection, to ſhew where- 
in the true Uſe and Worth of them conſiſts, 
and by that means prevent the numerous Diſ- 
orders occaſioned by an immoderate Fondneſs 
of them. With this honeſt and laudable In- 
tention many grave Authors. have compoſed 
Volumes, fled with ſage Counſels and In- 
ſtructions againſt our being entangled in thoſe 
gilded Snares, and ſuffering our Minds to be 
enſlaved with the Charms of ſuch empty and 
unſubſtantial Bleſſings. Bur ſuch is the Infir- 
mity of human Nature, that when Men exert 
their greateſt Force to accompliſh any End, 
there is then the greateſt Danger of overſhoot. 
ing the Mark, and, if one may ule a very 


common Simile, of falling on Scy//a, in ſeek- 


ing to avoid Chamb dis. 

T uus has it fared oftentimes with Writers 
on Philoſophy. Intent to ſhew the Folly 
and Vanity of placing Happineſs on things 
without us, they have treated thoſe things in 
ſuch a manner, as if the Poſſeſſion of them 
were of no Uſe or Significance in Life at all. 
And becauſe the World, in the ordinary Situa- 
tion of Things, is a Scene where far the 
greateſt Part of the Repreſentation conſiſts in an 
odd heterogeneous Mixture of trifling Buſineſs, 


and ſerious Farce; becauſe Fools or Knaves 


are generally the Perſons who make the prin- 


cipal Figure in the Drama; and becauſe the 
Noiſe 
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Noiſe and Show made in it have fo little Con- 
nection with mental Pleaſure, and inward Sa- 
tisfaction: For theſe cogent Reaſons, the 
wiſe Man is prudently admoniſhed to with- 
draw himſelf from fo ſenſeleſs and tumultuous 
a Theatre, and wrapping himſelf up in his 
Virtue, retire to ſome lonely Place, where 
he may enjoy uninterrupted Quiet and Ob. 
ſcurity. Thus the good Man is taught to 
make the moſt of his own Goodneſs, and to 
prevent a baſe degenerate World from having 
any ſhare in it: Thus are we to follow Na- 
ture, by breaking off all Correſpondence with 
our Species: And ſo ought we to regard our 
End, as to do nothing elle but contem- 
plate it. | 

Ix this Light, I own it, I muſt always look 
on thoſe pompous and florid Harangnes in 
praiſe of Solitude and Retirement, which a- 
dorn the Writings of many of our moral Phi- 
lolophers. For what are Solitude and Retire- 
ment, when taken up only with a view of 
our own Eaſe, and to enjoy the pleaſing 
Languiſhments of Melancholy and Specula- 
tion, but a mere running away trom the World, 
and bidding it ſhift for itſelf the beſt way it can? 
And what is this different from a full Renun- 
ciation of Humanity, and bartering away our 
locial and rational Pleaſures for a Felicity un- 
natural to us, ſince we have nor Capacities 
lufficient for the complete Enjoyment of it? 

I can excuſe the Raptures and Viſions of 
the Poets on this Subjeck. Let nr 

7 I 
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all the Power of Wit and Fancy, laviſh all the 
Graces of Deſcription, and dip their Pencils 
in the richeſt Colours that Language can af. 
ford, to paint the Sylvan Scenes, the ſeque- 
ſtered Groves, and delicious Retreats of the 
gentle Nymphs and Swains, whom they make 
the Inhabitants of thoſe fair Abodes. Such 
Repreſentations are, no doubt, extremely plea- 
ſing, and perhaps will have no very bad Influ- 
ence upon the youthful and gay part of Mans, 
kind, whoſe Heads are filled with rambling 
Notions, and their Minds perpetually roving 
from Pleaſure to Pleaſure, thro? a tedious Cir- 
cle of Noiſe, Show, and Impertinence. To 
reduce ſuch volatile Spirits, and direct them to 
ſome one regular Purſuit of Beauty and Pleaſure, 
it may be neceſſary to ſooth them with agree- 
able Landskips of Retirement, and the rural 
Life, the Ideas of which have in all Ages, I 
know not how, been aſſociated with thoſe of 
Love and Innocence. This is only bending 
the Mind a contrary way, that it may reco- 
ver its due Tenſion and Straitneſs. A wild 
Youth ſoftened into Love, is as good as half 
reformed. And tho the purling Stream, and 
the ſolitary Walk ſeem to be his chief Enjoy- 
ments, there is no great danger of his com- 
mencing Savage, and becoming ſolely ena- 
mour'd of the Lifeleſi Beauties of Nature, 
while a Living Form keeps its room in his 
Heart and Wiſhes ; or that an unſocial Tem- 
per ſhould grow out of a Paſſion, which termi- 
nates in the propagation of the Species. Jy 

| ur 
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Bur when Philoſophers talk in the fame 
Key, and in the oſtentation of cloſe Thinking 
and invincible Argument, endeavour to per- 
ſuade Men, that true Virtue and Happineſs 
are only to be found in a Shade or a Cloiſter, 
methinks the Jelt is carried a little too far. As 
yain a thing as the World may be, however 
empty its Pleaſures and impertinent its Buſineſs, 
yet am I not for having all the Men of Senſe 
run away into the Woods, and exchange the 
inſignificant Converſation of unthinking Mor- 
tals for a Commerce with the Skies. And 
whatever Deformity or Diſcord may appear 
in the preſent Frame and Conſtitution of the 


moral World, I apprehend it would at leaſt 
be as virtuous to forego a little of our own 


Eaſe and Quiet, in attempting to ſmooth the 
rugged Features, and compoſe the jarring 
Notes of Mankind, as to indulge the ſolitary 
SatisfaCtion of contemplating inanimate Beau-, 
ty, or liſtning to the intellectual Muſick of 
the Spheres. 

I am far from thinking, that upon ſome occa- 
ſions it may not be boththe Intereſt and the Du- 
ty of a wiſe and good Man to retire from the 
Hurry of Affairs, and enjoy. the Pleaſures of a 
private and inoffenſive Life. A Man who has 
worn himſelf out in the Service of his Country 
or Mankind, has a right to diſpoſe of the Re- 
mainder of his Days in whatever Purſuits tend 
moſt to Self-enjoyment. And indeed they 
are only ſuch great Souls, that have Talents 
lufficient to ſupport a retired Life with Com- 
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fort and Dignity. Nor can the fame Privi- 
lege be denied the virtuous Man in a time of 
univerſal Corruption and Violence, when to 
ſtem the Torrent of publick Miſchief, would 
be an attempt not only vain, but dangerous 
In ſuch Caſes, Xu 


hen Vice prevails, and impious Men bear ſway, 
The Poſt of Honour is a private Station. 


A noble Author, whoſe Writings breathe 
the moſt extenſive Love of Mankind, and the 
moſt generous Notions of publick Virtne, has 
ventured to ſay yet more in favour of Retzres 
ment : * That not only the beſt Authors, but 
the beſt Company require this Seaſoning, 
Society it ſelf cannot be rightly enjoy- 
* ed without ſome Abſtinence and ſeparate 
Thought. All grows inſipid. dull, andtire- 
* ſom, without the help of ſome Intervals of 
Retirement. Do thoſe Lovers underftand 
the Intereſt of their Loves, who by their 
good. will would never be parted for a Mo- 
* ment? Or would they be diſereet Friends, 
* who would chuſe to live together on ſuch 
Terms? What Reliſh then muſt the World 
© have (that common World of mix'd and un- 
« diſtinguiſh'd Company) without a little So. 
litude; without ſtepping now and thenafide, 
out of the Road and beaten Track of Life, 
© that tedious Circle of Noiſe and Show, which 
forces wearied Mankind to feek Relief from 
every poor Diverſion ? | 


By 
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| By no means, however, ate we to under- 
ſtand theſe Conceſſions as Arguments for that 
conſtant and intire Eſtrangement from the 
World, which ſeems to be the Drift of thoſe 
Gentlemen who ate fo profately eloquent in 
the praiſes of Solitude and Obſcurity. We 
might with equal propriety infer the Uſefulneſs 
of Starving on account of the Benefits of 
Temperance. Some degree of Solitude, and 
ſome intervals of Leifure are doubtleſs neceſ- 
fry. But why ate they fo? Only on this ac- 
count, thar by a little relaxation our flagging 
Spirits may recover their Force, and we return 
to the Buſineſs of Life with the more Vigor 
and Chearfulnefs. Solitude affords ns Oppor- 
tunities of enlarging and improving our Minds. 
Bur why are we to improve our Minds at all? 
Is it not to render us uſeful in Society, and 
capable of enjoying it with the greater ele- 
gance and ſatisfaction; and not merely to 
gratify an indotence of Temper, delicacy of 
ancy, or enthuſiaſm of Speculation ? 
Our being obliged to have recourſe to 
r Diverſions for reſief from the noife and 


of the World, is no good reaſon for an 
intire deferting of it, aud tenouncing all Cor- 
reipondence with if. The fame c 


— ym againſt Netirement _ Our 
) depends u our Diſpoſition in 
every Ciremaſtance ad Condition Life. A 
Mind over · am with Diſcontent and Sullen- 
nels, wilt be the fame in Solirade as in Socie- 
ty. Nor is there any great likelihood that a 

2 Man 
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Man inſenſible ro the Charms of rational Con- 
verſation, ſhould ever make an agreeable, or 
even a ſatisfactory Companion to himſelt. 
Will the fair Face of Nature afford a perpetual 
Enjoyment to one who has taken a diſguſt at 
the Human Countenance Divine? Have the 
Fields and Flowers a greater variety of beau- 
tiful Appearances, than are to be met with in a 
Courſe of honeſt and virtuous Actions? ls the 
Buſy Hum of Men a leſs agreeable Sound than 
that of a murmuring Brook? Or can we promiſe 
ourſelves a purer or more laſting Delight from 
the Contemplation of azure Skies, a gilded 
Horizon, or an enamelled Mead, than in the 
proſpect of that infinite Variety of intellectual 
Forms ariſing out of the ſeveral Relations, Du- 
ties, Friendſhips, Alliances, and Communities 
of Mankind? | | 
SOLITUDE then bids no fairer for procu- 
ring us laſting Eaſe and Content, than Com- 
pany and Buſineſs. They are mutually Re- 
iefs to each other; and the molt ſelf-leeking 
Perſon in the World will find it his intereſt to 
cultivate Society for his own fake. So that 
the Queſtion comes at laſt to this, Whether 
the Good of Society will be moſt effectually 
promoted by a virtuous Man, when he con- 
tents himſelf with acting in a private Sphere, 
or when he preſſes forward into the Croud and 
Buſineſs of the World: And this every Man 
muſt decide for himſelf, according to the Abi- 
licies and Opportunities which have been gi- 
ven him by-Providence. 


CERTAIN 
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CERTAIN it is, that without ſome degree 
of ſocial Enjoyment, ſome kind of Friendihip, 
and Communication of Sentiments, Pleaſures; 
and Affections, the moral World muſt fall ro 
pieces, aud human Life become a very com- 
fortleſs and undeſirable State. For this reaſon 
we find, that however various and inconſtant 
the Humours of Mankind may be, yet the 
ſocial Principle ſtill remains in ſome degree in 
the moſt depraved and corrupted part of the 
Species; and a perfect Miſanthropiſt is as 
mere a Chimera as any we meet with in the 
Fictions of the Poets. Every Man has his 
Knot of Friends and Acquaintance, his little 
Commonwealth, whole Affairs fit near his 
Heart, and to whoſe Intereſt he can ſometimes 
with great chearfulneſs ſacrifice his own. Peo- 
ple of this Stamp are much oftner found in Pairs 
in the Fields, or a Garden, than at the croud- 
ed Levee, or in the debating Senate. And 
perhaps it were happy for Mankind, if they 
were all of the ſame quiet aud unaſpiring Diſ- 
poſition; and that the World carried a Face 
of leis Intrigue and Policy, than what it wears 
at preſent. But fince ſo it is, that Ambition 
and Luſt of Power, under the diſguiſe of ge- 
nerous publick Spirit, and extenſive Benefi- 
cence to Mankind, have and do thruſt them- 
ſelves into the Buſineſs and Management of 
the greater and more numerous Communities ; 
it is the duty of the peaceable and well inclin- 

ed few, who make not a mere pretence of 
Love to their Fellow-Creatures, to rouſe 
4 3 them» 
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themſelves up in behalf of Virtue, and prevent 

the little, rhe intereſted, and __ Med- 
dlers in Affairs from uſurping the ſole Direction 
of them, and employing their Power in the 
deſtruction of what it was intended to preſerve. 
And they who are ſo enamoured of Retire- 
ment, as to decline a Service of this nature, 
have no claim to the Encomiums attending the 
Retreat of the Wile and Good, who having 
acted their part on the publick Theatre, are 
deſirous to deſcend from that Character, and 
enjoy in private the Pleaſure of reflecting on 
their paſt Labours, when they are no longer 
in capacity to continue them. 

Ir theſe Thoughts ſhould happen to prove 
agreeable to yours, as from ſome things I have 
met with in your Papers, I am apt to think 
they may, your ſending them into the World 
will be eſteemed a Favour to their Author, 
who is with much ſincerity, 


SIR. 
Tour humble Servant, 


PUBLICOLA; 
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To the AuTHoR of the Dublin Journal. 
Incerta hac fi tu poſtules 


Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 
Quam fi des operam, ut cum ratione inſanias. T Ex. 


S TR, 


0 Reaſon be what diſtinguiſhes 
AN Mankind in ſuch a manner, as to 
tand in the Definition of the Spe- 
N cies for the very Peculiar, which 
gives it a Superiority over all the other Ranks 
of Animals; yet I am ſometimes apt to think, 
that either the Definition is not alrogether ſo 
univerſal as we flatter ourſelves, or elſe, that 
this ſame boaſted Faculty, thro? ſome ſtrange 
Misfortune or other, is in many Caſes rather 
a Loſs and Detriment to us, than an Adyan- 

tage and Privilege. 
INTELLIGENCE and Reaſon are frequent- 
ly taken in one and the fame Senſe. But with- 
out pretending to a very logical exactneſs, I 
apprehend it may be eaſily ſhewn, that there 
is a wide difference between them. The one 
ſuppoſes actual Knowledge, the other only 2 
Faculty of attaining it. Every intelligent 
2 4 Perſon 
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Perſon may juſtly be faid to have Reaſon ; 
but it will not follow that every one who has 
Reaſon is a Perſon of Knowledge and Intelli- 
gence. It requires no very large Acquaint- 
ance amoug Mankind, to diſcover great num- 
bers of People who know much, withour ever 
having reaſoned much; and others again, who 
have reaſoned all their Life long, and yet ne- 
ver acquired the ſmalleſt Pittance of uſeful or 
valuable Knowledge. 

I BELIEVE, the Panegyricks Men have 
beſtowed on themiclves on account of this 
admired Faculty, have been one great cauſe 


why the Generality of them have made fo. 


little good ule of it. We have as much Rea- 
ſon as will ſerve to make us proud and poſitive, 
but not enough to ſhew us the Limits of our 
own Underſtanding, or direct us to employ 
it in ſuch Inquiries as tend to make us wiſer 
and better, and enable us to paſs thro? Life 
profitably to others, and agreeably to our- 
ſelves. : 

Ir this were not fo, a great part of what the 
World now a-days calls Learning, would abate 
muchjof che Priceit bcars, either in the Cloſets 
or Converſation of thoſe Gentlemen, who ſet 
up for mighty Adepts in refined Literature, 
and abſtruſe Erudition. It is imagined, that 
our greateſt Worth and Excellency conſiſts in 
the ſhreudneſs of our Notions, and the Eaſe 
with which we are able to ſolve Points of 
great Darkneſs and Difficulty. And conſe- 
quently we rate ourſelves, or other Men, not 

accord- 
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according to the meaſure of uſeful Knowledge 
we have acquired, but according to the Abi- 
lities and Labour requiſite to the attaining our 
Knowledge, whether it be uſeful or not. 

Tuus let a Man have ever ſo ſtrong natu- 
ral Senſe ; let him be well verſed in the Cha- 
raters and Tempers of all thoſe he has any 
kind of Buſineſs with, perfectly acquainted 
with the common Affairs of Life, and even no 
ſtranger to the moſt important and general 
Concerns of the Society in which he lives; 
5 with all theſe neceſſary and valuable Qua- 
ifications, he ſhall never acquire, I will not 
ſay the Title of a Man of Learning, but a- 
mong the Gentlemen ſo called, the Reputa- 
tion of a Man worth converſing with. Know- 
ledge, it muſt be own'd he has, and that ſort of 
Knowledge too which renders a Man moſt capa- 
ble of doing ſervice to his Country, or Mankind. 
But becauſe this Knowledge has coſt him little 
ſtudy, and given him few Ayocations from 
the Buſineſs and Offices of Life, both he and 
it have the Misfortune to be reckoned con- 
temptible. While the only valuable Men, 
the Lights of the World, and the Ornaments 
of their Age, are thoſe worthy Yegetables, 


that have ſpeat their whole Lives in amaſſing 
together 


The learned Lumber of an idle Brain. 


How deſerving ſuch Perſons are of the 
ſplendid and honourable Titles they fo libe- 
rally beſtow on each other, may be * ook 

| | lecte 
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leted from the Worth of the Diſcoveries their 
Labours have produced, and rhe Emolument 
Mankind has received from them. What a 
mighty curious and valuable Work would ir 
be eſteemed, if. ſome profound Antiquary 
ſhould give the World a perfect Account of 
the Extent, and ſeveral Stages and Turnings 
of the antient Appian Cauſe-way? And yet 
he who knows the Road from Dublin to 
Limerick, knows a Particular of the ſamo 
kind, and of much more importance in the 
preſent circumſtances of things. Is a Man 
ro be eſteemed a Perſon of great Wiſdom 
and Knowledge, who in his Clofet can with 
= exaQnels compute the Value of Artich 

alents, and Roman Seſterces, and yet is 
not able to caſt up his Club in a Tavern- 
Reckoning ? Or where is the great difference 
betwixt knowing the Size, Figure, and 
Height of an anticnt Greek or Roman Obe- 
lisk, and thar of the old Tower of Swords, 
which at preſent makes ſo grand an Appear- . 
ance in the lately publiſhed Natural Hiſſory 
of Ireland? And what Preeminence has 
the Giants Cauſeway beyond all others in 
the Nation, that the Knowledge of ir ſhould 
be accounted a Matter of Science and Lite- 
rature, while we eſteem it a trifle to be able to 
travel thro* the whole Country without a 
Guide? 

ALL theſe Inſtances, and many more 
which might be given, ſerve abundantly to 
ſhew, that human Reaſon is capable of being 


- very 
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very groſly miſapplied, which it could not be, 


| were it not for the Weakneis of the Principle 


it ſelf. For as it is this by which Mankind 
ought to be conducted in their Actions, it is 
evident. that whenever it leads us into wro 

or trifling Purſuits, it muſt be from ſome De- 
fect or Error in the Judgment ſo miſguided; 
it being equally a Miſtake, and indeed of 
worſe conſequence, becauſe not fo eaſily re- 
called, to chuſe a wrong Road at firſt, as it 
is afterwards to go out of the right one. And 
therefore our Reaſon fails us as much, when 
it is employed in infignificant or uſeleſs In- 
quiries, however ſuccesful, as when it leads 
us to eſpouſe the wrong ſide of a Queſtion of 
real — and importance. On any other 
Scheme, the Reaſon of Children will ſtand 
as high as that of Perſons grown up to full 
maturity of Judgment and Experience; ſince 
ia their little Amuſements and Diverſions we 
ſhall frequently find them carry ing on what 
they think their buſineſs, by as proper me- 
thods and ways as any one elſe could con- 
trive for that purpoſe. The only Error lies 
in the End they propoſe to. themſelves, 
which having nothing valuable in it, juſtly 
comes under the denomination of childiſh and 
irrational, 

In the ſame manner, tho perhaps it may 
require as much Foreſight, clearneſs of 
Thought, and as ſevere an Exerciſe of the 
reaſoning Faculty, to become a conſiderable 
Proficient in the Game of Chess, as to ar- 
Tive 
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rive at a good degree of Skill in uſeful Mathe- 
matical Learning; yet I think it will be 
readily granted, that for a Man to <_— 
his whole time and pains in making himſe 
Maſter of that ſpeculative Amuſement, would 
be highly unreaſonable and unmanly. 80 
that it is not the Exerciſe of Reaſon, confi- 
dered merely as ſuch, which renders Men uſe- 
ful or valuable, but exerciſing it in ſuch a 
way, and in ſuch purſuits, as will moſt effec- 
tually enable us to promote our own true 
Happineſs, and the Intereſt of Mankind. 
TresE Conſiderations may be of ule, if 
carried along with us, in our view of ſome 
other ways of employing human Reaſon, 
which have a more plauſible appearance, 
and are generally reckoned among the 
higheſt and moſt refined Occupations of the 
Underſtanding. Such are the curious and 
nice Inquiries iuto abſtrat Truths, and ge- 
neral Theorems, which are ſo enchanting to 
fine and ſpeculative Genius's, and have in all 
Ages been purſued with ſuch eagerneſs and 
- induſtry, partly on account of the exquiſite 
Pleaſure they afford the ſtudious Mind, and 
partly on a ſuppoſition of their opening a way 
to noble and important Diſcoveries. 
Bur whoever has been acquainted with 
the Hiſtory of Learning, and the Nature of 
abſtract Knowledge, cannot be ignorant, that 
this laſt End, which is indeed the only true 
End of Reaſon, and ought to be the chief 
deſign of all learned Inquiries, has =_ 
| 1 i ca 
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been much adyanced, nor bids very fair for 
being ſo, by the more ſubtle and meraphyſi- 

cal kind of Studies. All the Objects of our 
Knowledge (as Mr. Locke, one of the belt 
and molt rational of the whole Train of Phi- 
lolophers, has largely demonſtrared) are par- 
ticular Beings, from the Properties and Rela- 
tions of which all our abſtract Ideas, and ge- 
neral Maxims are drawn, by the Mind re- 
flecting on itſelf, and what paſſes within it. 
From whence it is evident, that our Know- 
ledge is leſs or greater, the fewer or more par- 
ticular things we are acquainted with, and 
that the Ule of general Truths is only to ſup- 
ply che Defects of our Knowledge in Particu- 
lars. And therefore they who make an E- 
lopement from the World, that great Store- 
houſe of Materials of true and uſeful Know- 
ledge, and to ſhun the Converſation of Man- 
kind, hide themſelves in their Cloſets, to 
hunt after Eſſences and Ideas, Subſtances and 
Accidents, Concretes and Abſtracts, and ſuch 
like, ſeem to me to begin at the wrong end, and 
to act full as abſurdly as they who ſhould at- 
tempt to teach one the four and twenty Let- 
ters, by giving a Grammatical Definition of 
the Alphabet. At leaſt it is much like learn- 
ing to Read, and then making no other Uſe 
of it than to ſtudy Orthography and Syntax. 
Tae uncertainty of theſe Studies is an- 
other convincing Proof of the miſapplication 
of Reaſon in purſuing them. All Men have 
never yet, and probably never will come to 
| an 
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an agreement what Signs ſhall conſtantly and 
preciſely ftand for the Ideas in their Minds, 
And this muſt p occaſion infinite 
wran and confuſion in king about 
u Tus real Eſſences, X wy —_ many 
Qualities of all Beings, are, by — confeſſion 
of the whole philoſophical World, utterly un- 

known, and ever will be ſo to all finite Un- 
derſtandings. To what purpoſe therefore do 
Men inquire into the Nature of Beings, where- 
in all they can gain by their inquiries is the 
Knowledge of their being incomprehenſible ? 
What — I got when I have learned the 
whole Syſtem of Doctrines relating to Ideas. 
and the various ways we come by them, the 
different Comprehenſion and Extent of them, 
how they are diſtinguiſhed and compared in 
the Mind and the ty of m— them 
clear and determinate in order to the diſcovery 
of the Truth? Where, I ſay, is the Adyag« 
tage I have gained by all this ? Will this 
me to underſtand myſelf, or Human Nature 
the better? Will it improve my AfﬀeQious, 
or make me more prudent in the management 
of my Affairs? Does it enlarge my Knowledge 
to be told, that my Ideas are the immediate 
Objects of it? Or will my being made ſenſi- 
ble, that I cannot diſcover Truth 9 
having clear Ideas, free me from * 
Darkneſs and Confuſion? I fanſy, w = 
ſhall ſeriouſly ask theſe Queſtions of his own 
Heart, will ſee little r 
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muſt it be to devote a whole Life to ſuch 
empty and barren Speculations? Is not this 
living to ſtudy, inſtead of ſtudying to live? 
Is it not — 2 merely for the 
ſake of exerciſing it; a perpetual air 
of the Underſtanding, inſtead of employing 1 . 
in Buſineſs ? And what does this come to at 
laſt, but cum Ratione inſanire? 

How many Men have made themſelves 
uſeleſs to this Planet they lived upon, by 
computing the Diſtances and Magnitudes of 
thoſe that roll about it? And yet we are 
not at a much greater certainty about the 
true Syſtem of the Univerſe than formerly. 
And tho we could arrive at it, I would fain 
know, what Mankind would be the better 
for it ; ſince it is impoſſible to contrive any 
means of Communication between them and 
us. I know, it has been ſaid, that this kind 
of Knowledge tends to give us more 
and exalted Notions of the Divine Power and 
Wiſdom, This however is an Effet con- 
fined to a very few Perſons, who by apply- 
ing their Genius ſome other way, might have 
glorified God much more effectually, by pro- 
moting the Happineſs of his Creatures. Be- 
ſides, he muſt be a ſtupid Wretch indeed, who 
does not with his naked Eye find room e- 
nough to admire infinite Power and Wiſdom 
in the Formation of the Univerſe, without the 
aſſiſtance of Teleſcopes, or the Knowledge of 
the Newtonian Philoſophy. For my part, I 


cannot conceive, how the Knowledge of — 
v 
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vaſt Diſtance and Greatneſs of the Sun, ſhould 
more influence our Love and Admiration, 
than that genial Warmth, and chearful Light, 
which he communicates to the whole human 
Race. Nor am I aſham'd to-own my ſelf 
one of thoſe dull Souls, who think the Stars, 
as they appear in the glorious Canopy of Hea- 
ven in a ſerene Evening, full as beautiful a 
Picture, as when I conceive them ſo many 
Suns, ſurrounded with their attendant Plz 
ets, and Satellites. | RAY 
I DESIRE not to be miſunderſtood, as if 
by what I have ſaid in this, and a former Pa- 
per on the ſame Subject, I entirely diſapproye 
of the more curious Parts of Learning. No; 
I think them proper Amuſements for the lei- 
ſure hours of a wiſe and good Man. But 
there is a great difference betwixt making a 
Recreation and a Buſineſs of them; which 
laſt is only what I condemn, wherein tho I 
ſhould happen to think a little amiſs, yet 1 
perſuade my ſelf, the Lovers of Mankind will 
not judge my Miſtake utterly unpardonable. 


an, Sir, 
Tour humble Servant, 


HiBERNICUS. 


No 43. 
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To HIBERNIOCus. 


Non ita ſunt diſſimili argumento, ſed tamen 
Diſſimili oratione ſunt facta ac ſty lo. TEA. 


S I R, 


— —_ 
x 


E kind Reception given to a 
T BE Paraphraſe of a Divine Poem which 
75 formerly ſent you, cannot but 
be very agreeable ro me on a dou- 
ble account, both as ir ſeems an 
Approbation of a Performance I was under 
ſome concern about, and a Proof of an Af. 
ſertion I then advanced, that the general 
Taſte is nothing ſo corrupt and vitious, as 
{cme Authors have endeavonred to perſuade 
us it is, in order to excule the indecent Liber- 
ties taken by themſelves. 

Tate Spaniards have a Proverb among 
them, That he is a Fool who cannot write 
two Verſes; and none but a Madman will 
write four. This diminutive Idea of Poetry 
was certainly taken up from the ill or imper- 
tinent Uſes to which that Art has, in all 
Ages, been too much applied. But as it is 
the height of Injuſtice to condemn any Art or 

VoI. I. A a Science, 
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Science, becauſe of the Folly or Blunders of 


its Profeſſors; ſo it is a great pity, that Poe. 


try ſhould be reckoned only a trifling Amuſe. 
ment, a mere /e d"Eſprit, becauſe ſome 
People have made nothing of it but a Vehicle 
for extravagant Conceits, or the more perni- 
cious Conceprions of a polluted Imagination, 
They who have been converſant in the Wri- 
tings of Antiquity muſt be ſenſible, that a juſt 
and regular Eoem is one of the greateſt and 
moſt difficult Schemes the Wit of Man is ca- 
pable of forming. . 

Ir is not the pointing of an Epigram, or 
the delicate turning of a Sonnet, in which 
the Dignity and Excellency of Poetry con- 
fiſts. The Knowledge of Nature and Man- 
kind is required in Compoſitions, which de- 
rive all their Power of pleaſing from the juſt 
and beautiful Repreſentation of Things, or 
Perlous, as they either are or may be. Agree- 
able hereunto we find Horace eſtabliſhing this 
as a fundamental Rule for all kinds of Wri- 
ting, 

Scribeidi recte SAPERE eſt Principium & Fons. 


And the ſame Author, thau whom perhaps no 
Man ever better underſtood Human Nature, 
when he deſcribes the Qualifications of one 
fir to entertain and inſtruct the Publick by 
Poetical Performances, gives him all the Ac- 
compliſhments requiſite for diſcharging the 
higheſt and molt important Duties of Life. 
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Oui didicit patriz quid debeat, & quid amicis, 

Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus, & hoſpes, 
Quod fit Conſcripti, quod Fudicis oſſicium, que 

Partes in bellum miſſi ducis ; ille proſecto 

Reddere per ſonæ ſeit convenientia cuique. 


Ir theſe ought to be the Qualities of a Poet, 
it is evident, that a Poem muſt have ſome- 
thing elſe to render it truly ſuch, beſides Beau- 


ty of Phraſe and Harmony of Numbers ; and 


conſequently that all the Cenſures which lie 
againſt Poetry, are not owing to the Art it- 
ſelf, but to thoſe who have put off Trifling or 
Profaneneſs under that Name, and thereby 
made the Art ſuffer in the fame manner that 
ſome others have done, thro' the Unskilful- 
nels of impudent Pretenders. 

Waar I now ſend you is on a Subject the 
fitteſt for Poetry of all others, and which, if 
more frequently purſued by thoſe who excel 
in the Art, would very quickly remove the 
Objectious which many wiſe and learned 
Men have raiſed againſt it. Like what you 
have already done me the favour to publiſh, 
it is a Hymn to the Creator and Governor of 
the World, which celebrates his Praiſes from 
different Topicks, and in a different manner. 
The one deleribes the Divine Power and Ma- 
jeſty in the wonderful Structure and Contri- 
vance of the great Univerſe; while the other 
is confined to his Omniſcience, and his Wil- 
dom and Goodneſs in the Formation of Man. 
This therefore is writ with more Simplicity, - 
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tho not leſs Beauty; and does not conſiſt ſo 
much of exalted Deſcriptions, and bold Me- 
taphors, as of a certain Delicacy of Thought 
and concealed Arntitheſts, which runs quite 
thro? it: To preſerve which, without loſing 
the Gravity of the Poem, and giving it too 
much of the Ep:grammatzick Turn, has been 
the chief Care and Difficulty of the Author of 
the following Tranſlation, But conſideri 
how hard it is to hit the true Mens 
Genius of the Eaſtern Writers, he has a great 
deal of reaſon to be diffident of his Perfor- 
mance. 
Ir has been thought proper to put this Piece 
into a different Meaſure, and Turn of Lan 
from the former, and even to throw it into 
the Reſtraint of Rhyme and Stanza, in com- 
pliance with a Cuſtom to which all the modern 
Languages have ſo long ſubmitted. However, 
as every one knows that Rhyme was the In- 
vention of a barbarous Age, fo the Tranſla- 
tor is of opinion, that inſtead of being an 
Advantage, it is a Blemiſh and a Fault in our 
Verſification, and has nothing truly graceful, 
but rather offenſive to a well-tuned Ear. It 
were therefore much to be wiſhed, that in all 
the nobler kinds of Poetry at leaſt, it could 
be intirely laid afide. Our Tragic Writers 
havele en the Advantage of baniſhing it from 
their Compoſitions. And ſurely it muſt be 
only Timorouſneſs which hinders them from 
aſſerting their Liberty in all others. But this 
would be too bold an Attempt for — 
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ſome great Genius, Inheriter of Milton's Spi- 
rit, as well as Choice, whoſe high Command 
in the Realms of Parnaſſus might give him 
ſufficient 2 to juſtify an Innovation, 
which has been already more than once en- 
deavoured in vain. 


1 am, Sir, | 


Tour very humble Servant, 


MvusoPpHILUS. 
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PSALM CXXXIX. Paraphraſed. 


Y Heart and all my Ways, O God, 
By thee are ſearch'd, and known ; 

My ev'ry Att thine Eye percetves 

As quickly as my otun. 


Attendant on my Steps all Day 


Thy Providence ] ſee, 
And in the Solitude of Night, 
Am preſent ſtill with thee. 


| 
| My Words thou knowſt, ere from my Lips 
| The vocal Accents part, 
| 
| 
| 


Or yet my brooding Thoughts have form'd 
T heir purpoſe in my Heart. 


Fruitleſs are all th attempts I make 
| To hide from thee my Face ; 
| Thy mighty Power furrounds me ſtill, 
And ſtill thy Arms embrace. 
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Oh ! how is Thought within me hoſt, 
When I this Depth explore, 

here all that Thought itſelf can do 
Ts, tremble and adore ! 


The boundleſs Realms of Space no Room 
Where thou art abſent kno ; 

In Heav'n thou reign'ſt a glorious King, 
An awful Jude below. 


The Morus ſwift Wings could I aſſume, 

| And travel with the Sun, 

Thy fwifter Hand would check my Courſe, 
Ere half my Courſe were run. 


Or ſhould I court the Midnight Gloom 
To ſhade me from thy Sight, 

The Miduight Gloom at thy Approach 
Would kindle into Light, 


Darkneſs it {elf affords no Veil, 
Nor Screen can interpoſe 
Againſt that Powr, at whoſe Command 
The Morning firſt aroſe. 


Goodneſs, and Majeſty, and Pour 
Thro all thy Works are ſhown ; 

Brightly diſplay'd in Nature's Frame, 
Nor faintly in my own. 

When in the dark and ſilent Womb 
A doubi ful Form ] lay, 


Tet then thine Eye did find me out, 
And carefully ſurvey. 
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By thee their various Place and Uſe 
Were all my Parts aſſigu' d, 

Ere yet. thoſe Parts a Being had 
But in thy forming Mind. 


Thy Pow'r unſeen, with curious Art 
% unſightly Speck did frame, 

Till from thy Hand a finiſbd Piece 
The wond*rous Fabrick came. 


Ten thouſand thouſand times my Life 
1 to thy Goodneſs owe; 

Thy daily Care pre ſerves the Gift 
Thy Bounty did beſtow. 


Thy Mercies to my raviſh'd Soul 
Appear in Number more, 

A Heap more difficult to ſum 
Than all the ſanded Shore. 


With conſtant Joy my waking Thoughts 
To thee, my God, ſhall flow, 

IV ho with impartial Fuſtice layſt 
The proud Oppreſſor low. 


Far from me keep th' unholy Croud, 
That impio 5 profane 


God's righteous Laws, and takehis Name, 
His awful Name, in vain. 


No more regard I private Wrongs, 
When Men diſhonour thee ; 

Thy Foes, whoever are thy Foes, 
1 count the ſame to me. 


A a4 Tet 
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Tet if within my treacherous Heart 
There ought amiſs ſhould prove, 

Oh ! ſearch the lurking Miſchief out, 
And by thy Grace remove. 


And if my Ways have been perverſe, 


Or fooliſh in thy fight, 
Recall them, Lord, and in thy own 
Conduct, and ſet me right. 


Ne 44. Saturday, Fanuary 29, 1724. 


a „ 
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To the Author of the Dublin Journal. 


Nos & mutamur iu lis. O vip. 
3 
Mod the many Entertain- 
E ments to be met with in our Ob. 
. ſervations on Mankind, there is 
none, in my Opinion, more amu- 
ſing, than what ariſes from their 
different Habits, and the ſurprizing Revolu- 
tions fo frequently brought about by inven- 
tive Fancies in the buſineſs of Dreſs. 

TIME was, when the People of every 
Nation were as well known by their Habit 
as their Language. To put on a foreign Dreſs 
was reckoned a renouncing of one's native 

Country; 


* 
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Country; and a Man was almoſt as ill look- 
ed upon for turning his Coat as his Religion. 
Innovations in Dreſs were always reckoned 
as Prognoſtications of ill Deſigus on the 
State. And for that reaſon it is not much to 
be wondered at, that a Faſhion has in ſome 
Countries been known to laſt almoſt as long 
as a Form of Government. 

Tas antient Romans are recorded to have 
been remarkably tenacious in this Point. 
They held the Violation of their Cuſtoms to 
be the next Step to an Attempt on their Liber» 
ty. And among the glorious Titles they 
aſſumed, there is none they ſeemed more 
paſſionately fond of than the Nation of 
Gownmen ; an Appellation given them by 
Virgil, in the ſame breath wherein he com- 
* them as the Rulers of Mankind, and 

ords of the Univerſe. | 
Bu means of this their inviolable Attach- 

ment to their Clothing, the Learned World 
has received unſpeakable Satisfaction and Im- 
er e The Antiquaries and Criticks 

ave been enabled to carry on their Diſco- 
veries with great Clearneſs and Certainty. 
and to ſettle the moſt difficult Points 4e Re 
Veſtiaria with demonſtrative and ſcientific 
Exactneſs, ſuitable to the Dignity and Impor- 
tance of the Subject. Whereas had the Faſhion 
been as fluctuating with them as it is among 
us, it would have been impoſſible, humanly 
ſpeaking, to have ever reduced matters to a 
juſt and regular Syſtem. Authors would have 


caught 
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caught cold in vain in adjuſting the Figure 
and Dimenſions of a Roman Night- Cap. 
Many a tore Throat would have been con- 
trated to no manner of purpoſe in diſputing 
rhe Queſtion, whether or no Cars Marius 
ever wore a Cravat. And the learned Græ- 
vius would have found his Head ache much 
more after an inquiry into the Form of the 
Hat worn by the Dictator Hylla, when he 
faluted Pompey by the Title of the Great, 
than ever it did after a Debauch of O/a-Hock 
with the King of Po/and. Not to mention 
the innumerable Inconveniences which might 
have followed trom many- profound Scholars 
being obliged to fit up all Night, and leave 
their Wives to lie alone, before ever we 
ſhould have had a juſt, or even any tole- 
rable account of the Cut, Number and Quan- 
tity of Sempronzia's Petticoats; or after what 
manner the adventurous Cle/:a, and the bold 
Companions of her Flight were tuck'd up, 


when they forded the Tiber in the preſence 


of Por/ena, and his Army. 

Our Britiſh Anceſtors are alſo no leſs 
celebrated for their ſteddy adherence to one 
kind of decent and ſoldierly Garb. In thoſe 
times it was eſteemed no light matter to 
ſhake a bold Briton out of his Doublet. An 
Engli/hman would have thought it an eternal 
diſgrace to have parted with his Coat, not- 
withſtanding what any three of the beſt Men 
ever France produced could do to him; tho 
now one Taylor from that Country, has the 
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vanity to think himſelf able ro make the 
whole Nation caſt their Clothes, and to cut 
the Conquerors of his Grand Monarque at 
Hochſiet and Rammellies, into whatever 
Shape he pleaſes. | 
Ir muſt be owned however, that our 
Anceſtors were a rude and unpolithed kind 
of People, who underſtood little of any thing 
genteel or elegant in Life. Nothing was 
more uſual, than for Perſons of the higheſt 
Quality and Diſtinction to feed upon Beef 
and Bag pudding, and that too at conſtant 
and regular hours. Being extremely vain and 
inſolent on account of their Liberty and 
Property, they imagined it below them to 
imitate the Manners or Cuſtoms of any of 
their Neighbours, as being a Mark if not of 
Servitude at leaſt of Inferiority. Jealous to 
the laſt degree of the Honour of their Coun- 
try, they Pele it for a Maxim, never to re- 
cede from the leaſt Tittle of their Privileges, 
an eſſential part of which, they thought con- 
ſiſted in the Right of wearing their Clothes in 
the preciſe Cut and Faſhion tranſmitted to 
them by their Anceſtors. | ; 
T 11s unaccountable Humour continued 
for many Ages. And it is no leſs pleaſant 
than ſurprizing to obſerve in Speed's Chroni- 
cle, and other old Hiſtories, the Pictures of 
our antient Monarchs. They cannot be fo 
properly ſaid to be dreſſed, as to be clothed. 
Every thing about them ſeems rather deſigned 
to keep out the Cold, or keep off an —_— 
tnan 
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than to make a courtly Appearance, or at- 
tract the Eyes of a Miſtreſs. Beſides, there 
can be nothing imagined more offenſive, to 
the Ladies eſpecially, than the huge griſly 
Beards, which generally cover'd more than 
one half of their Faces. Whether it was 


- uſual with them to pare their Nails, Hiſtory 


does not inform us. But this is certain, that 


ſhould one of our antient Heroes make his 


entrance into a modern Aſſembly in his own 
proper Garb and Accoutrements, he would 
go near to frighten all the Ladies out of the 
Room, who were not experienced Widows, 
and turned of five and forty. 

Ar length, but at a mighty Diſtance of 
Time, we abated of our Fierceneſs, and ſub- 
mitted, tho unwillingly, and by ſlow degrees, 
ro receive ſome Information and Refinements. 
We agreed to let our Bodies get a little more 
of the freſh Air, than had been formerly ad- 
mitted. And the Ladies, notwithſtanding 
their more tender and delicate Conſtitution, 
came with ſo much readineſs into the Deſign 
of civilizing us, that it was obſervable, they 
made a much quicker progreſs in {tripping 
than the Men. Trouſers and Trunk-Breeches 
were new modelled after ſuch a manner, as 
to give the Fair a better View of their Gal- 
lants Limbs; and this was ſoon after rewarded 
with the abrogation of the Ruff, and the pub- 
lick appearance of ſnowy Boſoms thro” the 
Nation. It is true, fome time before the 
Civil War, a Spindle-ſhanked Genera 
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wild young 3 found means to bring Boots 
into the Mode, and ſerved all the well-limb'd 
Fellows the fame Trick, which was endea- 
voured to have been put upon the Foxes, 
by him who in the Fable is ſaid to have loſt 
his Tail. Bur the Deſign of this Faſhion was 
ſo very evident, that it could only keep its 
ground during the Times of the publick Con- 
fuſion, and was laid afide as foon as the Af- 
fairs of the Nation were ſettled : After which 
both Sexes united their Endeavours, and kept 
ſuch good Intelligence with each other, that 
in a very few years there ſucceeded a great 
Reformation; and the Reſolution of diſen- 
cumbering themſelves of that Load of Gar- 
ment under which their Anceſtors had groan- 
2 was proſecuted with all imaginable Suc- 
ceſs. 

OF all the Parts of the antient Ruſticity, 
the Beard was what made the longeſt re- 
ſiſtance, and required the greateſt Labour to 
extirpate. It diſputed its Ground inch by 
inch, and ſuſtained innumerable Attacks be- 
fore it could be retrenched into a Vhigter; 
under which Denomination it continued to 
ſupport its Character and Figure for ſeveral 
years. Oliver Cromwell is the firſt upon 
Record. who had the boldneſs intirely to 
ſupplant it. And ſo prejudiced were People 
even then in favour of theit antient Cuſtoms, 
that it was reckoned a bare-faced Innovation, 
and as grievoully reſented as the Acts of Par- 
liament diſcharging the old Ir iſh from plow- 
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ing with Horſe-Tails. But whether this 
might not be partly owing to the Hatred 
People bore to that Ulurper, will remain a 
Doubt ; eſpecially ſince upon the Reſtoration 
we do not hear of any attempts made to give 
the Beard the leaſt ſatisfaction for any former 
Defalcations. 

P Eos Eyes were beginning now to 
be opened, and all Arts and Sciences receiv- 
ing daily Improvement: the Beau Monde, 
not to be behind -· hand with the reſt of Man- 
kind, ſet themfelyes with the utmoſt appli- 
cation to ſtudy the important Buſinels of 
Drels in all its Branches. And as new Diſco- 
vcries are the natural Reſult of induſtrious 
Reſcarches, it is incredible in how ſhort a 
time new Theories of Apparel were inyented 
among us, and how much the Outſides of all 
Ranks of Men thro” theſe Nations were al- 
tered for the better. Neither the Royal 
Academy, nor their Brethren of Greſham 
College, can boaſt a greater number of Inven- 
tions than our Leaders of the Faſhion. Their 
bold Strokes would juſtly entitle them to Im- 
mortality, could we but recover the Names 
of the Inventors. For to mention no more, 
what greater Fragrance can mortal Duſt re- 
ccive, than from a full · bottomed Wig ? Or 
is there any Inyention, either antient or 
modern, more likely to perpetuate a Man's 
Memory, than that of a Hoop-Petticoat ? 

SoME Perſons haye been of opinion, 
that of late years there has been a a” 
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of Fancy in the matter of Dreſs, and that 
we have not been ſo prolific of new Modes 
as our immediate Predeceſſors. They ſay, 

we have made no conſiderable Alterations or * 
Improvements in the more important parts of 
our Habit, but have contented ourſelves with 
a few trifling minute Amendments in the Ap- 
urtenances, the Cut of the dee, the Num- 
er and Size of the Buttons. and ſuch like. 
The Fact, as I take it, is not fairly repreſent- 
ed. But allowing it to be ſo, I muſt beg par- 
don of theſe Gentlemen for ſaying, that their 
Argument appears to me. very inconcluſive. 
For tho indeed Buttons are no integrating 
part of the Coat, yet they mult be granted 
to be of the higheſt moment and utility as 
to the Dreſs. And for the Sleeve, I appre- 
hend, it would be impertinent to offer at a 
Proof of its being eſſential to the Coat. Our 
Anceſtors were ſo firmly perſuaded of this, 
that they founded a Maxim upon it, t frezch 
our Arm no farther than the Sleeve wall 
reach; which certainly could never have come 
into their thoughts, had they not been con- 
vinced of its cloſe and inſeparable Connection 
with the Garment itſelf. It is therefore evi- 
dent, from the ſurprizing Mutations we every 
day behold in theſe particulars of Dreſs, that 
the Genius of the preſent Age is not in the 
leaſt upon the decline; but that we may ſill 
expect greater and more wonderful Metamor- 
phoſes than ever. Would it not be an extra- 
ordinary Sight to ſee our Buttous, which laſt 
Seaſon 
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Seaſon dwindled away ſo remarkably, recruit 
again of the ſudden, and grow up into the 
Magnitude of Turnips ? And yet ſeveral wiſe 


Mien have looked on ſuch a Revolution as no 


very remote Proſpect. For my own part, 
when I conſider the fruitful Imaginations and 
great Induſtry of the preſent Directors of the 
human Superficies, I ſhould not be amaz'd at 
it, tho we ſhould carry on our Reformation 
ſo far as to turn the Fore- part of our Coats 
backward. And I the rather think this Pro- 
ject practicable, becauſe it has been tried al. 
ready by ſeveral very pretty Fellows on their 
Shirts, and never failed being attended with 
good Succels. 

TAE chief Inconvenience I can foreſee 
from the quick Succeſſions of our Faſhions is, 
what I have already hinted at, the difficulty 
future Antiquaries will lie under in inſtructin 
Poſterity how their Forefathers were cloth 
If a kind of Arſenal were erected, and one 
Suit of Clothes of every Faſhion, compoſed 
of Braſs, or any other durable Matter, hung 
up in it, it would certainly be of prodigious 
Emolument to the Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing. But as this is a very great Undertaking, 
and would 3 require a National Ex- 
pence, I ſhall be tender of advancing any Pro- 

ſal of that nature at preſent, and leave it to 
be conſidered by Poſterity, when Affairs ſhall 
be in a more favourable poſture for the execu- 
tion of ſo uſeful a Deſign. 

a I KNOW 
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I Know ſome of my more ſerious Rea- 
ders will be ready to ask, what I mean by 
all this, and what can be the uſe of a Diſſet- 
tation on ſuch a Subject? The only Anſwer 
I ſhall make them, is what Mr, Dryden ſaid 
in a parallel Caſe; Let them read it over, 
and think again. Hard were the Lot of us 
mortal Authors, if upon every Occaſion our 
Readers thought fir, we were obliged to 
come to an Explanation. At this rate, there 
would be no end of our Labour. Beſides, 
where is the Conſequence, that we have no 
Meaning, when they do not fee it? They 
ſhould rather conclude, we have' a Meanin 
in endeayouring to conceal it. I hope there- 
fore, they will not rake it amiſs, if they do 
not fully underſtand every thing in this Diſ- 
courſe, but patiently wait for ſome more 
convenient Seaſon, wherein I may perha 
give them a Maſter-Key to all the obſcure 
Paſſages in it, and explain the ſeveral im- 
portant Points of Morality and Speculation 
contained in them. | 


Jam, Sir, 
Zour very humble Servant, 
HisERNIcus. 
Vol. I. Bb No 45. 
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No 45. Saturday. February 4, 172. 


To HIBERNICUS. 


Nunquam aliud natura aliud ſapientia dicit. Tov v, 


. 


ERC GREAT part of your Readers 
n P *. 
muſt have heard of a Book entitled, 


vo] VPrivate Vices publick Benefits. 
: 1 I do not intend any Anſwer to 


18 


| that Book; but rather hereafter 
to ſhew it to be unanſwerable, notwithſtand- 
ing the zcalous Attempts of ſome of the 
Clergy. Yet it is to be hoped that that Au- 
thor's Performance will not ſuperſede the 
Labours of others on the fame Subject, with- 
out deſign of anſwering what he has wrote. 

It is not the Intereſt of every Writer to 
free his Words from Ambiguity, Private 
Vices publick Benefits, may ſignify any one 
of theſe five diſtin Propoſitions : viz. Pri- 
vate Vices are themſelues public Benefits : 
Or, Private Vices naturally tend, as the 
direct and neceſſary Means, to produce pub. 
lick Happineſs : Or, Private Vices by dex- 
trous Management of Governors may be 


made to tend to publick Happineſs : Or, 
Private 
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Private Vices natruely and neceſſarily flow 
from publick Happineſs : Or laſtly, Private 
Vices will probably flow from publick 
Proſperity thro the preſent Corruption of 
Men. Were it proper to croud your Margin 
with Citations, you ſhould have ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages of that Book for each of theſe five Sen- 
tences, as if it were the Meaning of the Title. 
Far be it therefore from a candid Writer to 
charge upon him any one of thele Opinions 
more than another ; for if we treat him fair- 
ly, and compare the ſeveral Parts of his Work 
rogether, we ſhall find no ground for ſuch 
a Charge. 
Wuar his own private Happineſs is, any 
one may know by reflecting upon the ſeveral 
forts of pleaſant Perceptions he is capable of, 
We imagine our Fellows capable of the fame, 
and can in like manner conceive pnblicł 
Happineſs. They are happy who have what 
they defire, and are free from what occaſions 
Pain. He is in a ſure State of Happineſs, 
who has a ſure Proſpect that in all parts of 
his Exiſtence he ſhall have all things which 
he deſires, or at leaſt thoſe which he moſt 
carneſtly deſires, without any conſiderable 
pains. He is miſerablèe who is under grievous 
Pain, or who wants what he moſt violent 
deſires. s 
Tuxxx is one old Diſtinction of our Defires, 
according as ſome of them are preceded na- 
turally by a Senſe of Pain, previouſly to any 
Opinion of Good to be found in the Object ; 
Bb2 which 
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which is deſired chiefly in order to remove 
the Pain; whereas other Deſires ariſe onl 
upon a previous Opinion of Good in the 
Object, either to ourſelves, or to thoſe we 
love. "Theſe Deſires, tho they do not pre. 
ſuppoſe any ſenſe of Pain previous to the 
Opinion, yet may be attended with Pain, 
when the Object imagined to be good is un- 
certain. The former fort of Deſires are called 
Appetites ; the latter Afectious, or Paſſions. 
The Pains of the Appetites when they are 
not gratified are unavoidable. But the Pains 
of many dilappointed Paſſions might have 
been prevented, by correcting the falſe Opi- 
711015, or by breaking fooliſh Aſſociations of 
Ideac, by which we imagine the moſt mo- 
mentous Good or Evil to be in theſe Objects 
or Events, which really are of little or no 
conſequence in themſelves. [24 
No Reaſon or Inſtruction will prevent 
ſenſible Pain, or ſtop a craving 2 
Men muſt firſt be free from violent bodily 
Pain, and have what will remove Hunger and 
Thirſt, before they can be made happy. 
Thus much is abſolutely neceſſary. If there 
be but ſmall Pleaſure attending the Enjoyment 
of the bare Neceſſarzes of Life, yet there is 
violent Pain in their abſence Whatever far- 
ther Pleaſures Men enjoy, we may count ſo 
much poſetzve Happineſs above Neceſſity. 
Tux World is ſo well provided for the 
ſupport of Mankind, that ſcarce any Perſon 
in good health need be ſtraitned in bare 
2 Neceſſaries. 
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Neceſſaries. But ſince Men are capable of a 
great diverſity of Pleaſures, they muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have a great variety of Deſires. 
even beyond the Neceſſaries of Life. The 
commoneſt Gratifications of the Appetites 
do not ſatisfy them fully: They deſire thoſe 
Objects, which give ſome more grateful Sen- 
ſations, as well as allay their Pain; they have 
Perceptions of Beauty in external Objects, 
and defire ſomething more in Dreſs, Houſes, 

Furniture, than mere J/armth or neceſſary 
Dye. There is no Mortal without ſome Love 
towards others, and deſire of the Happineſs 
of ſome other Perſons as well as his own. 
Men naturally perceive ſomething amiable in 
oblerving the Characters, Afﬀettions ang 
Tempers of others, and are ſtruck with a 
Harmony in Manners, ſome Species of Mora- 
lity, as well as with a Harmony of Notes. 
They are fond of the Approbation of each 
other, and deſirous of whatever either di- 
rectly procures Approbation and Eſteem, or, 
by a confuſed Aſſociation of Ideas, is made 
an Evidence of any valuable Ability or kind 
Diſpoſition. Wealth and Power are in like 
manner deſired, as ſoon as we obſerve their 

Ulefulneſs to procure any kind of Pleaſures. 
SINCE then our Deſires are fo various, 
and all Defire of an Object, while it is un- 
certain, is accompanied with ſome *Oneaſmeſs ; 
to make a Society happy, it muſt be ne- 
ceſſary, either to gratify all Deſires, or to 
luppreſs, or at lat to regulate them. The 
B b 3 univerſal 
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univerſal Gratification is plainly impoſſible, 
and the univerſal ſuppreſſing or rooting them 
out as vain an attempt, What then remains, 
in order to publick Happineſs after the ne- 
ceſſary ſupply of all Appetites, muſt be to 
ſtudy, as much as poſſible, to regulate our 
Defires of every kind, by forming juſt Opz- 
nions of the real Value of their ſeveral Ob- 
jects, ſo as to have the ſtrength of our De- 
fires proportioned to the real Value of them, 
and their real Moment to our Happinels. 
Now all Men of Reflection, from the Age of 
Socrates to that of Addiſon, have ſufficiently 
proved that the trueſt, moſt conſtant, and 
lively Pleaſure, the happieſt enjoyment of 
Life conſiſts in ind Affections to our Fellows 
creatures, Gratitude and Love to the Deity, 
Sub-i//i0n to his Will, and Truſt in his Pro- 
vidence, with a Courſe of ſuitable Actions. 
This is the true Good in our power, which 
we can never too ſtrongly deſire. The Plea» 
ſures of this kind are ſo great and durable, 
and fo much above the power of Fortune, fo 
much ſtrengthened by the probable Hope of 
every other valuable Pleaſure of Life, eſpe- 
cially the E//eem and Love of our Fellows, 
or at leaf} of the better part of them, that 
other Pleaſures ſeem almoſt to vaniſh when 
ſeparated from them; and even the greateſt 
Pains ſeem ſupportable if they do not ex- 
clude them. By this means we may be ſure, 
if not of all the Pleafures we can deſire, yet 
of thoſe which we moſt deſire, and which 

may 
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may make our Exiſtence agreeable to ourſelves 
in the abſence of others. | 

Tra1s thorow Correction of our Opinions 
will not indeed extinguiſh our Appetites, or 
prevent all Pain ; but it will keep our Appe- 
tites unmixed with foreign Ideas, ſo as to be 
ſatisfied with the plaineſt nouriſhing Food, 
without being diſturbed by Imaginations of 
Worth, Dignity, and Merit, in a manner 
of Living which is not in our power. We 
may in like manner break the fooliſh Con- 
junction of Moral Ideas with the finer ſort 
of Habitation, Dreſs, Equipage, Furniture, 
ſo as not to be dejected upon the unavoidable 
want of ſuch things; we may learn to look 
upon them as they really are, without imagin- 
ing them neceſſary to a happy and honour- 
able Life, however they may be ſome ad- 
ditional Advantage to it. 

THEN we may obſerve, that tho this cor- 
recting our Opinions and Imaginations will 
make the Ab/ence of the Pleaſures above 
Neceſſity very tolerable to us, and cut off 
many vain Axxieties, yet no Perſon is there- 
by rendered inſenſible of any real Pleaſure 
which theſe Objects do give. Tho we ſhall 
not look upon them as the Chief Good in 
Life, or preferable to the Publick Intereſt, 
to our Virtue, or our Honour ; yet, when 
they can be enjoyed conſiſtently with ſupe- 
rior Pleaſures, our Senſe of them may be as 
acute as that of others. An affectionate 
Temper never —_— * Palate; Love of 
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a Country, a Family, or Friends, never ſpoil- 
ed a Taſte for Architecture, Painting, or 
Sculpture; the Knowledge of the true Mea- 
ſures and Harmony of Life, never vitiated 
an Ear, or Genius for the Harmony of Mu- 
ſick or Po:try. This certainly is the onl 
way in our power of preſerving the full Reli 
for all the Pleaſures of Life, and yet ſecuring 
our ſelves againſt its Pains, 

Bur if the fulleſt preſent Enjoyment can- 
not make the human Mind eaſy and fully 


ſatisfied; if we be diſtarbed by the Uncer- 


tainty cither of external OS iecte, or of our 
own Exiſtence in this World:; if any are ſub- 


jected to ſuch acute Pains, that nothing can 


make them amends for them in this Life; if 
no Man can be {ure but this may be his Con- 
dition in the future part of his Exiſtence in 
this Liſe; if the preſent /eemmg Diſorders 
and Calamities, ſometimes befalling the beſt 
of Men, and the i ſlent Proſperity of the 
worſt, diſturb an honeſt compaſſionate Heart: 
The Hope of a Tune State is the only 
univerſal Support to all Conditions of good 
Men, which can make them fully ſatisfied 
with their Exiſtence at all adventures; eſpe- 
cially if the Means of obtaining this future 
Happineſs are no way oppoſite to their great 
eſt preſent Happineſs. 

'Tis too improbable, I own, that all 
Men will ever thus correct their vain Opi- 
nions and Imaginations : But whoever do ſo 
in any meaſure, are ſo much the happicr : 

'An 
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And if all did fo, all would be as near Happi- 
neſs as our preſent State will allow. No 
Trade, no Manufacture, or ingenious Art 
would be ſunk by it, which produces any 
new Pleaſures to the Senſes, Imagination, or 
Underſtanding, without bringing along with 
it prepollent Evil. | 

IT is obvious to all, that in a Nation of 
any tolerable Extent of Ground, three fourths 
employed in Agriculture will furniſh Food 
to the whole. Were this Land divided to 
all, except a few Artificers to den Inſtru- 
ments of Husbandry, the whole Nation muſt 
want all the Pleaſure ariſing from other Arts, 
ſuch as fine convenient Habitations, beauti- 
ful Dreſs, Furniture, and handy Utenſils, 
There would be no Knowledge of Arts, no 
agrecable Amuſements or Diverſions; and 
they mult all be idle one half of their Time, 
ſince much of the Husbandman's Time is 
now ſpent in providing Materials for more 
curious Arts. Would it be adviſable to any 
impartial Mind, who regarded the good of 
the whole, to keep them in this State, and 
to prohibir all Arts but Husbandry, with 
what was abſolutely neceſſary to it, confining 
them to their Huts, and Caves, and Beaſts 
Skins, to ſecure them from Cold; allowing 
them no farther Compenſation for the Con- 
veniences they might procure by Induſtry, 
than the pleaſure of /d/ene/s for half their 
Lives? What other Anſwer do we need to 
this Queſtion, than what every one will give 
ſor himſelf? 3 
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Wuar Man, who had only the abſolute 
Neceſſaries of Meat and Drink, and a Cave 
or a Beaſt's Skin to cover him, would not, 
when he had leiſure, labour for farther Con- 
ventences, or more grateful Food? Would 
not every Mortal doo, except ſome few pre- 
tended Gentlemen inured to Sloth from their 
Infancy, of weak Bodies and weaker Minds, 
who imagine the lower Imployments below 
their Dignity ? Does not the univerſal choice 
of Mankind, in preferring to bear Labour for 
the Conveniences and Elegancies of Life, 
ſhew that their Pleaſures are greater than thoſe 
of Hoth, and that Induſiny, notwithſtanding 
its Toils, does really increaſe rhe Happinels 
of Mankind? Hence it is that in every · Na- 
tion great Numbers ſupport themſelves by 
Mechanick Arts not abſolutely neceſſary ; 
ſince the Husbandman is always ready to 
3 their Manufactures by the Fruits of 

is Labour, without any Conſtraint; which 
they would not do if the Pleaſures or Happi- 
neſs of Idleneſs were greater. This may 
ſhew us how little Juſtice there is in imagining 
an Arcadia, or unattive Golden Age, would 
ever ſuit with the preſent ſtate of the World, 
or produce more Happineſs to Men than a 
vigorous improvement of Arts. 

Tux comparative Wealth of any Country 
is plainly proportioned to the Quantity of 
the whole Produce of Husbandry, and other 
Mechanick Arts which it can export. Upon 
the Wealth of any Country, when other cir- 

| cumſtances 
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cumſtances are equal, does its Strength de- 
pend, or its Power in compariſon with others. 
Now if any alledge that the improvement of 


Arts by foreign Trade, is at leaſt pernicious 


to the Publick Good, by its occaſioning many 
Calamities to Families, and Deaths in Ship- 


wrecks ; that therefore the whole would have 


been happier without it; let us only conſider, 
that in computing the good or evil Conſe- 
quences of any Actions, we are not only to 
conſider the bare Quantities of Good or Evil, 
but the Probabilities on both ſides. Now had 
a Country once as many Inhabitants as would 
conſume its natural wild Product in their 
Caves or Thickets, *tis plain that according 
to the uſual increaſe of Mankind in Peace, 
the next Generation could not ſubſiſt without 
Labour, and vigorous Agriculture. Tis cer- 
tain alſo that many Diſeaſes and Deaths are oc- 
caſioned by the Labours of Husbandry: Is it 
therefore for the publick Good that a thouſand 
ſhould barely ſubſiſt as Hottentots without 
Labour, rather than the double Number by 
Agriculture, tho a ſmall Number ſhould die by 
that means? When our Minds are dejected 
with old Age, or ſudden apprehenſions of 
Death or its conſequences, we may prefer a 
few Days or Hours to all things elſe: But what 
Man of good Underſtanding, in found Health, 
would not prefer a Life of ſixty or ſeventy 
Years with good Accommodation, and a nu- 
merous Offspring, to eighty or ninety Years 
as a Hottentot or worſe? What Man of com- 

mon 
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mon Senſe would refuſe to croſs the Channel 
for a conſiderable Advantage to his Family, 
tho they had the bare Neceſſaries? And yet 
even this Voyage hazards Life more than 
ſtaying at home. If the Agriculture of three 
fourths can ſupport the whole, the other 
fourth, by applying themſelves wholly ro me- 
chanick Arts, will produce more Conveni- 
ences or Pleaſures than could be hoped from 
a fourth of the Labours of each Man ; ſince 
by confining their Thoughts to a particu- 
lar Subject, the Artificers acquire greater 
Knowledge and Dexterity in their Work. 
Again, if Navigation and foreign Trade will 
ſupport more Men than domeſtick Induſtry 
and Barter, it may really tend to the good 
of the whole, tho it endangers many Lives. 
Five Millions ſubſiſting in any Country by 
help of foreign Trade, is a greater Ad- 
vantage in the whole than four Millions with- 
out Trade, tho in each Age twenty Thou- 
ſand ſhould periſh by Shipwrecks. The 
Rates of In/urance will teach us that the 
Loſſes at Sea are not even in this proportion 
to the Number ſupported by Trade, many 
of whom go not abroad art all, and others 
eſcape when the Goods are loſt. Either then 
the Propagation of Mankind muſt be dimi- 
niſhed, or Men muſt endure even the hazar- 
dous Labours of the Sea. But how few are 
there in the World who would not, even 
without any conſtraint, hazard a Voyage ra- 
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ther than die childleſs: nay, rather than 
want any conveniences and pleaſures of 
Life above Neceſſity for themſelves or Fami- 
lies? The increaſe therefore of Trade does 
plainly tend to the good of the whole, not- 
withſtanding all its hazards, which we ſee 
Men voluntarily ſubmit to every day. 

Now if any own that the Iacreaſè of 
Trade promotes the preſent Happineſs of hu- 
man Lite in the whole, and yet maintain that 
it is vitious; the Debate will turn upon the 
Idea of Vice. It is certain that almoſt all 
the Heathen Moraliſts agreed with him who 


ſpake as never Man ſpake, that Virtue con- 


ſiſts in Love, Gratitude, and Submiſſion to 
the Deity, and in , Afectious towards 
our Fellows, and ſtudy of their greateſt 
Good. All Sets, except the Epicureaus, 
owned that kind AﬀeRtions were natural 
to Men; and that conſulting the greateſt 

blick Good of the whole, as it was ths 
ureſt way for each Individual to be happy, 
ſo it was vita ſecundum naturam, or ſecun- 
dum rectam rationem. The Epuureans of 
the better fort, however they denied any 
Affection diſtinct from Self Love, yet taught 
the ſame way to private Happineſs, by Rea- 
ſons like to thols uſed by Pufendorf, only 
without conſideration of the Providence of 
the Deity, or a future State. If Vice be the 
Oppoſite to Virtue, vg. Thoſe Affections 


or Actions which tend to the publick Detri- 


ment 
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ment, or evidence Ingratitude or Contumacy 
towards the Deity, we may eaſily conclude 
that the utmoſt Improvement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, or Trade, is ſo far from being neceſ- 
ſarily vicious, that it muſt rather argue good 
and virtuous Diſpoſitions ; ſince tis certain 
that Men of the beſt and moſt generous Tem- 
pers would deſire it for the publick Good. 
But this Subject will require farther Con- 
ſideration. 


J am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Ne 46. Saturday. February 12, 1723. 
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To HIEBERNIcAus. 


Cui non conveniet ſua res, ut calceus olim, 
Si pede major erit, ſubvertet ; fi minor, uret. H o k. 


SIX. 
HE only Arguments brought to 
© pou that Vice tends to the pub- 
lick Happineſs of Society in this 
World. are theſe, That the 
power and Grandure of any Na- 
tion depends much upon the Numbers of 
People and their Induſtry, which cannot be 
« procured unleſs there be Conſumption of 
I Manu- 
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Manufactures: Now the Iutemperance, 
Luxury, and Pride of Men conſume Ma- 
nufactures, and promote Induſtry,” In like 
manner it is aſſerted, © That in Fact all weal- 
thy and powerful States abound with theſe 
« Vices, and that their Induſtry. is owing to 
them. 

Bur if it can be made appear that there may 
be an equal Con ſumption of Manufactures 
without theſe Vices, and the Evils which flow 
from them; that Wealth and Power do not 
naturally tend to Vice, or neceſſarily pro- 
duce it; then, tho we allow that theſe Vices 
do conſume Manufactures and incourage In- 
duſtry in the preſent Corruption of Manners, 
and that theſe Vices oſten attend Wealth and 
Power, yet it will be unjuſt to conclude, 
either that Vices naturaliy tend to publick 
Proſperity, or are neceſſary to it; or that 
A Happineſs does neceſſarily occaſion 
them. 

INTEMP ERANCE is that Uſe of Meat 
and Drink which is pernicious to the Health 
and Vigour of any Perſon in the diſcharge of 
the Offices of Life. Luxury is the uſing more 
curious and expenſiye Habitation, Drels, 
Table, Equipage, than the Perſon's Wealth 
will bear, ſo as to diſcharge his Duty to his 
Family, bis Friends, his Country, or the In- 
digent. Pride is having an Opinion of our 
own Virtues, Abilities, or Perfection of any 
kind, in compariſon of others, as greater than 
what they really are; arrogating to * | 

| | | cither 
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either Obedience, Service, or external Marks 
of Honour, to which we have no Right; 
and with this View deſiring to equal thole of 
higher Stations in our whole manner of Liy. 
ing. There is no ſort of Food, Architecture, 
Dreſs, or Furniture, the Ule of which can be 
called evil of itſelf. Intemperance and Luxury 
are plainly Terms relative to the Bodzly Con. 
| ftitution, and Wealth of the Perſon, Pride, 
as ir affects our Expences, is allo relative to 
the Station and Fortune of the Perſon ; fo 
that it is impoſſible to fix one invariable Quan- 
tity of Food, one fixed Sum in Expences, the 
ſurpaſſing of which ſhould be called [ntem- 
perance, Luxury, or Pride. Every one's 
own Knowledge, and Experience of his Con. 
ftitution and Fortune, will ſuggeſt to him 
what is ſuitable ro his own Circumſtances, 
It is ridiculous to ſay. That uſing any thing 
above the bare Neceſſaries of Life is [ntem- 
* perance, Pride, or Luxury; and that no 
© other univerſal Boundaries can be fixed; 
* becauſe what in one Station or Fortune is 
bare Study of Decency, or Conventency, 
* would be Extravagance in another. As if 
Temperance, Frugality, or Moderation, de- 
noted fixed Weights or Meaſures 'or Sums, 
which all were to obſerve, and not a Propor- 
tion to Mens Circumſtances. Great and Lit. 
tle are relative to a Species or Kind. Thoſe 
Dimenſions are great in a Deer which are 
ſmall in a Horſe : What is great in a Houſe 
would be ſmallin a Mountain, Will any one 

|; thence 
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thence argue, that there can be no adapting 
one Form to another, fo that it ſhall neither 
be too big nor little? Cannot a Coat ſuit a 
middle Stature, becauſe the ſame Dimenſions 
would be too great for a Dwarf, and too lit- 


tle for a Giant? If then in each Conſtitution, 


Station, or Degree of Wealth, a Man of good 


Senſe may know how far he may go in Eat 


ing and Drinking, or any other Expences, 
without impairing his Health or Fortune, or 
bing any Offices of Religion or Huma- 
nity, he has found the Bounds of Temperance, 
Frugalicy, and Moderation for himſelf ; and 


any other who keeps the ſame Proportion, is 


equally temperate, tho he eats and drinks, or 
ſpends more than the other. | 

T Har theſe are the Ideas of Temperance, 
Frugality, * and Moderation, given by all 
Moraliſts antient and modern, except a few 
Cynicks of old, and ſome Popiſh Hermzts, 
is plain to all who read them. All Sedts, as 
well as Stozcks, recommended the Correction 
of our Opinions and Imaginations about 
the Pleaſures above Neceſlity ; and yet the 
Uſe of them they all allow. when ir is not 
inconſiſtent with the Offices of Life: In 
ſuch Circumſtances they were always looked 
upon as preferable to their Contraries. The 
Chriſtian Law ſuggeſts nothing contrary to 
this; it has ſer before us, beſide the preſent 
Pleaſures of Virtue, which it repreſents as ſu- 
2 to all others, the Hopes of eternal 

appineſs; yet it frequently recommends 

Vo b. I. C Dili- 
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Diligence and Induſtry in providing for our- 
ſelves and Families, and for a Fund of good 
Offices toward others: It no where condemns 
the Rich or Powerful for being ſo, or for de- 
ſiring high Stations, unleſs when theſe De- 
fires are ſo violent as to counteract our Duty. 
The requiring ſome to part with their Poſſef- 
ſions, was only a candid forewarning of the 
firſt Diſciples, what their Profeſſion of Chri- 
ſtianity would probably coſt them in thoſe 
Days of Perſecution. A Community of Goods 
is no where commanded; tho Men who 
knew the approaching Perſecution did wiſely 
fell their Poſſeſſions, to turn them to the on- 
ly valuable Purpoſe then in their power, and 
— them to Perſons who could poſſeſs 
them. 

S1xCE then Intemperance, or Pride, were 
ſcarce ever underſtood to denote all Uſe of 
any thing above bare Necefſaries, all Conve- 
niency of Life above Hottentots; why any 
one ſhould affect to change their Meaning, 
is not caſily gueſſed, unleſs it be with this 
View. Luxury, Intemperance, and Pride, 
in their common meaning, are Vices; but 
in this new Meaning are often innocent, nay 
Vtuons ; and without them, in this new 
Senfe, there can be no Con ſumption of Manu- 
fat7ures. Common Readers however will {till 
imagine that theſe Sounds denote Vices; and 
finding that what they confuſedly imagine as 
vitious is neceſſary to publick Good, they will 


loſe their Averſion to moral Evil in gy 
an 
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and imagine it well compenſated by ſome of 
its Advantages. n | 

Bur let us retain the common Meaning of 
theſe Words. *Tis vertain, Luxury, Intem- 


perance, and Pride tend to conſume Manu- 


factures; but the Luxurious, Intempetrate, 
or Proud, are not awhit the leſs odious, or 
free from Inhumanity and Barbarity, in the 
neglect of Families, Friends, the Indigent, or 
their Country, fince their whole Intention is 
a poor felfiſh Pleaſure. The Good ariſing to 
the Publick is no way owing to them, but to 


the Induſtrious, who muſt ſupply all Cuſto- 


mers, and cannot examine whether their Ex- 
pences are proportioned to their Fortunes or 
not. To illuſtrate this by an Inſtance in the 
manner of that notable Writer : © Suppoſe his 
Dec io, or Alrander, of Fack, ſurfeited with 
Beef, falls into ſome light Diftemper, and in 
© hopes of attendance at low Rates, ſends for 
a neighbouring Quack: The Quack imagines 
© no Danger, but makes the Patient believe it; 


he talks much in the uſual Cant of Bilious 


Temperament and Fanguine Complexions, of 
the Sinking of Spirits, and the Heart's 
* feeling cold and condenſed, aud heavy as 
Lead, of Miſts and Confuſion about his 
* Eyes; he promiſes, after ſome previous Pre- 
parations, © which the Quack finds neceſſary 
to prolong the Diſorder, by ſome powerful 
* Medicines, to ſwell bis Spirits, reſiore 
them to their Strength, Elaſticity, and die 
* Contextare, that they may fan the arterial 

Cc 2 Blood 
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Blood again, and make him {6 light that he 
may tread upon Air, The Patient grows 
* worſe, fears Death, thinks on his paſt Life, 
and ſends for an honeſt Parſon, who inſtructs 
* him in true Principles of Virtue, and ſhews 
* him wherein he has been deficient : The 
* ſtrength of his Conſtitution overcomes both 
the Drugs and the Diſeaſe, the Patient re- 
© covers, becomes a Man of Integrity and 
© Religion, and ever after honours the honeſt 
Clergy as the moſtuſeful Men in any State. 
Now are theſe Effects to be aſcribed to the 
Quacks? Are ſuch Pretenders the leſs odious? 
Is Quackery the Cauſe of Religion or Virtue, 
or neceſſary to it? Does the Honour of the 
Clergy depend upon the Practice of Quacks? 
Tis beſt in ſuch Affaits to go no farther than 
confuſed Apothegms : Private Quac lery. 
Public Virtue : Medicinal Nonſenſe, Pa- 
tients Repentance : Quacks Preſcriptions, 
Honours to the Clergy. 

Bur let us in the next place examine if an 
equal Conſumption of Manufattures, and In- 
couragement of Trade, may be without theſe 
Vices. Any given Number in a {mall time, 
will certainly conſume more Wine by being 
Drunkards, than by being ſober Men; wi 
conſume more Manufactures by being luxu- 
rious or proud (if their Pride turn upon Ex- 
pences) than by being frugal and moderate. 
Burt it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether that 
ſame Number would not have conſumed more 
in their whole Lives, by being temperate and 


frugal : 
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frugal : ſince all allow that they would proba- 
bly live longer, and with betrer Health and 
Digeſtion ; and Temperance makes a Countr 
populous, were it only by prolonging Life. 
AGAIN, would there not be the ſame 
Conſumption of the ſame Products, if inferior 
People contracted their Drinking and Dreſs 
within the Bounds of Temperance and Fruga- 
lity, and allow'd poor Wives and Children 
what might be neceſſary to exhilarate and 
ſtrengthen them for Labour, and to defend 
them from the Cold, or make their Lives 
eaſier ? Would there be a leſs Conſamprion, 
if thoſe of greater Wealth kept themſelves 
within the bounds of Temperance ; and re- 
ſerved the Money thus ſav d to ſupply the In- 
tereſt of Money lent gratis to a Friend, who 
may be thereby enabled, conſiſtently with 
Temperance, to drink as much Wine, as, had 
it been added to the Quantity drunk by the 
Lender, would have taken away his Senſes ? 
Or, if all Men drink too much, and Families 
too; what if they retrenched ? The Money 
lav'd might improve their Dreſs, Habitation, 
or Studies; or might enable a poorer Friend 
to conſume the ſame, or other Manufactures, 
with equal advantage to the Publick; or 
might preſerve the fame Perſons 4 in 
Life, and Health and good Circumſtances, 
ſo as in their whole Lives to conſume more. 
Ix general, if the ſingle Luxury of the 
Maſter of a Family conſumes Manufactures, 
might not an equal Quantity be conſumed by 
et” Cc 3 retrench- 
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retrenching his own Expences, and allowing 
Convenicnces to his Family? If a whole Fa- 
mily be luxurious in Dreis, Furniture, Equi: 
page; ſuppoſe this rerrenched, the increale 
of Wealth to the Family may ſoon enable 
younger Children in their Families to con- 
ture among them frugally, as much as would 
have been conſumed luxuriouſly by the An- 
ceſtor; cr the frugal Conſumption of fifty 
Years, in the condition of a wiſe Gentleman, 
may be as great, as the luxurious Conlump- 
tion of twenty Years, ſucceeded by thirty 
Years of Pinching. Remorſe or Beggary. If 
a Man of Wealth has no Children, his own 
moderate cnjoyment, with what he may en» 
able worthy Friends to couſume in their own 
Houſes, or what he may ſpend temperately 
at a hoſpitable Table, and genteel Equipage, 
may amount to as much as the {quandering of 
a luxurious Ez:cure, or vain Fool, upon his 
own Perſon, in the ſhort time his Life or For- 
tune will laſt. 

UNLESS therefore all Mankind are fully 
provided not only with all Neceſſaries, but all 
innocent Conveniences and Pleaſures of Lite, 
it is ſtill poſſible, without any Vice, by an 
honeſt care of Families, Relations, or ſome 
worthy Perſons in Diſtreſs, to make the 
greateſt Conſumption. Two or three plain 
Suits becoming Gentlemen, worn by younger 
Brothers or Friends, will employ as many 
Hands as a foppiſh one worn by a vain 
Heir. The ſame may be ſaid of Furniture of 
| Houſes, 
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Houſes, Equipage, or Table. If there be 
ſufficient Wealth to furniſh the moſt ſumptu- 
ous Dreis, Habitation, Equipage, and Table 
to the Proprietor, and diſcharge all Offices of 
Humanity, after a proportionable rate, why 
ſhould this be called Vice? It plainly tends 
to publick Good, and injures no Man. Tis 
indeed the buſineſs of a wiſe Man to look 
before him, and to be armed againſt thoſe Ha- 
zards or Accidents which may reduce the 
higheſt Fortunes: All Men ſhould correct 
their Imaginations, and avoid any Habit of 
Body or Mind, which might be pernicious 
upon a change of Fortune, or unfit them for 
any Duty of Life : But this may be done 
without reducing Men to a Cynical Tub, or 
Frize Coats. Wherein then the Virtue of this 
Retrenchment ſhould conſiſt, or the Vice of 
a more pleaſant chearful Way of Life, is not 
caly to tell; unlels it lies in the confuſed uſe 
of ambiguous Words, Temperance, and Fru- 
gality, and Humility. 

Wo needs be ſurprized that Luxury or 
Pride are made neceſſary to publick Good, 
when even Theft and Robbery are ſuppoſed 
by the ſame Author to be ſubſervient to it, 
by employing Lockſmiths? Not to repeat a- 
gain, that all the good Effect is plainly owing 
to the Induſtrious, and not to the Robber ; 
were there no occaſion for Locks, had all 
Children and Servants diſcretion enough ne- 
ver to go into Chambers unſcaſonably, this 
would make no Diminution of Manufactures ; 
the Money ſaved to the Houſe-keeper would 
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afford either better Dreſs, or other Conveniĩ- 
ences to a Family, which would equally fu 
rt Arrtificers : Even Smiths themſelves 
might have equal Employment. Unleſs all 
Men be already ſo well provided with all forts 
of convenient Utenſils, or Furniture, that 
nothing can be added, a neceſſity or conſtant 
uſefulneſs of Robbers can never be pretended, 
any more than the publick Advantages of Ship- 
wrecks and Fires, which are not a little ad- 
mired by the Author of the Fable. 
T Is probable indeed we ſhall never ſee a 
wealthy State without Vice. But what then? 
Tis not impoſſible: And the leſs any Nation 
has of it, ſo much the happier it is. Wiſe 
Governors will force ſome publick Good out 
of Vices if they cannot prevent them: And 
yet much greater publick Good would have 
flowed from oppoſite Virtues. The Exciſe 
is now increaſed by the Drunkenneſs of ſome 
poor Maſters of Families : But ſharing their 
Drink with their poor Families might make 
equal Conſumption of the ſame kind; or if 
they retrenched this Article, they might con- 
ſume other Kinds of Goods, paying equal 
Duty to the Publick. The Perſons them- 
ſelves would avoid many Dz/ea/es, be more 
capable of Labour, live longer, in all proba- 
bility, in Contentment and good Temper, 
without foolith Contention, Duarrels, and 
Diſſaticfaction both in their Families and a- 
mong their Neighbours. The like would be 
the Effect of a' ſober and temperate Deport- 
ment in better Stations. eng 
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As to the Queſtion of Fact in this Matter: 
Perhaps whoever looks into all the Ranks of 
Men, will find it is but a ſmall part of our 
Conſumptions which is owing to our Vices. 
If we find too ſplendid Dreſs at Court, or 
at * Lucas's, or at Peg Meetings for Di- 
verſion ; we ſhall find plain Dreſſes at the 
Exchange, at the Cuſiom-Houſe, at Churches. 
The expenſive Gaiety continues but a few 
Years of moſt Peoples Lives, during their 


Amours, or expeCtation of Preferment : Nor 


would a good-natur'd Man call this Gaiety 
always vitious. Our Gentlemen in the Coun- 
try ſeldom ſuffer in their Fortunes by their 
Dreſs. The Conſumption in Tables would 
not be much diminiſhed, tho Men would ne- 
ver run into Surfeiting and Drunkenneſs : 
Tis not one in a hundred who is frequently 


guilty of theſe Vices, and yet all are every 


day conſuming. The extraordinary Conſump- 
tion of Revels occaſions generally Abſtinence 
for ſome time following; ſo that in a ſober 
Week as much may be conſumed as in the 
Week one has had a Debauch. Did we ex- 
amine our own Manufactures, either Linen 
or Woollen, we ſhould find that coarſe Cloths 
and Stuff, the wearing of which none count 
extravagant, employ ten times as many Hands 
as the fine. And of the fire Cloths which 
are bought, not one of the Buyers in ten can 
be called extravagant. Were even this Ex- 


* The gajeſt Coffee-Houſe in Palin. 
travagance 
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travagance removed, the Conſumption of the 
ſame Perſons during their Lives might be as 
great, as by the Vanity of a few Years with 
the Poycrty of the Remainder. 

Tuus we may ſee with how little reaſon 
Vices are either counted neceſſary, or aCtually 
ſabſervient to rhe publick Happineſs, even in 
our preſent Corruption. 


Jam, Sir, Tours, &c. | 
P. M. 
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R. Addiſon in his fourth J/hig 


&8 Deſcription of a certain way of 
Writing which is abſolutely Un- 
anſwerable ; and he has pointed 
out the ſecret Strength by which it is made 
io. That the Fable of the Bees is a Perfor- 

- mance of this kind, may be caſily ſhewn, 
not 


I 


Examiner has given an excellent 
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not by general Encomiums, but by pointing 
out its particular Excellencies. 
Tuxaxk is one Outwork of this ſort of 
Authors, which, tho it be not their main 
Strength, yet is often of great conſequence 
to terrify the timorous Reader, or Adverſary; 
mean open Vanity, and Pretences to the 
7 0 Knowledge. — Hic murus aheneus 
. i 
How formidable muſt that Writer be, 
who lets us know * © he has obſerved fo 
much above the ſhort-ſighted Vulgar, and 
has given himſelf Leiſure to gaze upon the 
Proſpect of concatenated Events, and ſeen 
Good ſpring and pullulate from Evil as na- 
* turally? (fo condeſcending is he to the 
meaneſt of his Readers) as Chickens do 
from Eggs? How does he raiſe Admiration 
in the firſt Paragraph of his Preface, letting 
us know that he has ſcen the Chief Organs 
and niceſt Springs of our Machine, which 
are yet but. ſong Films, and little Pipes, 
not ſuch groſs ſtrong things as Nerves, 
Bone, or Skin?“ Nay, he has no doubt ſeen 
f * the very Strength, Elaſticity, and due 
* Contexture of Spirits which conſtitute the 
Fear of Shame, and Anger, or Courage; 
and alſo all the other Qualities of Spirits 
which conſtitute the other Paſſions : Theſe 
Paſſions © along with Skin, Fleſh, and Bone, 
make the Compound Man.“ But this is not 


* P. 89. ＋ P. 234. 


all 
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all his Knowledge; he has © Anatomifed 
the inviſible part, has ſeen the gentle 
Strokes, and ſlight Touches of the Paſſions. 

T ax1s Author can f ſwagger about Forti- 
* tude and Poverty as well as Seneca, and 
* ſhew the way to Summunm Bonum as eaſily 
as his way home. + He has ſearched thro” 
* every _— of Life; and foreſees Oppo- 
ſition only from thoſe who have loſt Pub- 
* lick Spirit, and are narrow ſouled, incapa- 
ble of thinking of things of uncommon 
Extent, which are noble and ſublime. He 
cries ** Apage Vulgus to every Oppoſer, 
and TT — by the few whe chink 
6 abſtratly, and are elevated above the Vul- 
gar. 

1 E tells us * he has pleaſed Men of un- 
« queſtionable Senſe; will always live, and 
1 bo eſteemed while ſuch read him. 

Wuo will not ſtand in awe of that Au- 
thor, who ++ deſcribes the Nature and Symp- 
* toms of Human Paſſions; detects their 
Force and Diſguiſes; and traces Self. Love 
in its darkeſt Receſs beyond any other 
* Syſtem of Ethicks? Who, after all this, 
and much more, and Egotiſins, and Affecta- 
tions in every Page, needs be told by the Au- 
thor that i Vanity he could never conquer? 


* P. 153. and P. 75, + P. 162. 

T P. 163. and P. 366, 367. P. 232, 
See the Journal ſubjoined to the Fable. 
tt P. 467, 472. 
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ANOTHER uſeful Secret of [Invincible Au- 
thors is to interſperſe a contempt of Pedan- 
try and of the — Theſe damned Pe- 
dants have got a trick of reading many Au- 
thors, obſerving the Sentiments of the greateſt 
Men in all Ages; and acquire an impertinent 
Facility of diſcerning Nonſenſe in the Wri- 
tings of your eaſy genteel Authors, who are 
above perplexing themſelves with the Sour- 
eſs and Intricacies of Thought. Without 
ſome Defiances and Contempt of Pedants and 
Clergy, Readers would never have fo much 
as dreamed that ſome of our Authors were 
witty and eaſy Writers. When this Point 
is obtained, then we may fall upon our Rea- 
ders like Thunder, with all the little Learning 
we are Maſters of, in Seaſon and out of Sea- 
ſon: About Greek and Roman Religions, 
Egyptian Worſhip of Onions (tho long ago 
laughed at by a pedantick Clergyman in a 
Brother-Eaſy-Writer on Freethinking) Tro- 
phys, Monuments, Arches, Military Crowns, 
Alexander, Lorenzo Gratian, Hyadaſpes, 
Oftraciſms ; The Laconick Spirit of our Na- 
tion appearing in the Word Gin : That fiery 
Lake, the Lethe, the Stygian and Circean 
Cup, from whence pullulate Leucophlegma- 
cies We may talk of Srozcks, Epicureans, 
Seneca's Eflate ; nay, even cite Ovid, and 
tranſpoſe a Paſſage in Juvenal: Fi licet 
Exemplis; make double Entendres upon the 
word Enervate; Trahat ſua quemque Vo: 
luptas: a Latin Joke from Eraſinus: Nay, 

mey 
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may make moſt Philofophico-Philological 
Digreſſions about the Eſſences of Hope, In- 
kerns, Ice, and Oak ; we may launch ont 
into thoſe profound Depths in Opticks, that 
Air is not the Object of Sight; that Bulk di. 
mini ſbes by Diſtance, is owing to our Imper- 
fection; That the Sky might appear thro a 
hole in a Wall as near as the Stones; talk of 
Pythagoras's abſtaining from Fleſh, Aſop's 
making Beaſts to ſpeak ; Ira furor brevis e; 
Lucretia killed her ſelf for fear of Shame. 
We may improve our Language by that eaſy 
Phraſe, Meliorating our Condition. We may 
aſe that moſt grammatical Epithet Sper la- 
tive; talk of Vannini, Bruno and Effendi 
as Martyrs (tho fome of the Facts have 
been diſproved long ago) That Homer's He. 
vroer talk as Porters; Lycurgnss Laus; 
Epaminondas, Leotychidas, Agis, the Pole. 
marchi; Saturnine Tempers, Adoration of 
the Manes of the Britiſh MAMſculapius; Citce- 
ro's Vanity, he wrote O Fortunatam, &c. My 
Friend Horace : With many other moſt pert 
Evidences of immenſe tritical Erudition; 
which no Mortal could have known, without 
having ſpent ſeveral Years at a Latin School, 
and reading Plutarchs Lives Engliſhed by 
ſeveral Hands. 

Wren thus the Character of. Erudition 
is ſecured, next comes Knowledge of the 
World, another eſſential Quality of an eaſy 
Writer. This may be diſplayed by a word 
or two of French, tho we have ZE 

Words 
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words exactly of the ſame meaning; by 
talking in the ſtrain of Porters and Bauds. 
about their Affairs. Then the polite Gentle- 
man of fine Genius will ſoon appear by a 
great deal of Poctital Language, mixed with 
Proſe. What pity it had not all been in 
Rhyme, like the Fable it ſelf? The Author's 
Slaughter-Honſe and Gin-Shop would have 
been as renowned as the Cave of the Cyclops, 
or the Dwelling of Circe : Ingenium par 
Materiæ | | 

Tusk are but additional Helps. The 
main Strength of the [mpregnable Writer 
conſiſts in zntricate Contradictious, and In 
con ſiſtencies; with ſome manifeſt Abſurdi- 
ties boldly aſſerted, againſt which no Man 
can produce an Argument, any more than to 
prove that 7wwice Three are not Ten. Thus 
his firſt Sentence is, that All untaught Ani- 
mals defire only to pleaſe themſelves, and 
follow the bent of their Inclination, with- 
* out regard to the good or harm of others: 
But a * few Pages after we ſhall find that 
Gratitude is natural, or that Men © muff 
* with well to BenefaQtors : That Pity or A- 
* verſion to the Miſery of others is a natural 
* Paſſion ; that Affection ro Offspring, and 
© defire of their Happineſs, is natural: That 
* Men may wiſh well ro any other in what 
they themſelves cannot obtain. 


s p. 34+ and p. 68. and 140. 
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Hs very Definition of Vice is © f Gratify- 

ing Appetite without regard to the Publick: 
By [w:rhout regard] we may charitably un- 
derſtand him to have intended pernicious to the 
Publick ; unleſs he can ſhew that all Men 
have agreed to call eating when one is hungry, 
or going to ſleep when one is weary, vitious, 
whenever he does not think of a Community. 
Vice then here is doing detriment to the 
* Publick by gratifying Appctite.” But go 
on, and you will find the whole ſtrain of the 
Book to be, that © Vices are uſcful to the Pub. 
lick, and neceſſary to its Happineſs : The 
* ſolid Comforts and Happineſs of Life are 
the Gratifications of Appetite.” 

His Definition of Virtue is * © Endeayour- 
* ing the Benefit of others contrary to the 
* Impulſe of Nature.” Yet thro' the whole 
Book Univer/al Virtue would be detrimental 
to Society; that is, all Mens endeavouring 
to benefit others would be detrimental to all: 
© + The Moral Virtues are the Offspring of 
* Flattery begot upon Pride; yet in the very 
fame Page, and many other places, No 
© Paſſion more natural or univerſal than Pride. 
Virtue then, which was before contrary to 
the Impulſe of Nature, now is become fol- 
lowing the ſtrongeſt Impulſe of Nature. 

AGAIN, ff © Virtue is the Conqueſt of 
© Paſſion out of the rational Ambition of be- 
* ing good; but a few Pages after this, 
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Doing worthy Actions ſtrom Love of Good - 
« neſs has ag 0 or 2070, N 
the tronzeft Payſion) And yer, ſays the 
= © This is a ſublimer Nation * Vir- 
© tue than his own.” Gr” ATED Nt | 
 *<HxgarTHev Religion could not influence 
Men to Virtue,” fays he: The direct con- 
trary is aſſerted by all the Heathen Philoſo- 
phers, Hiſtorians, Orators, Tragedians and 
Comedians. The wifer Men faw the Folly 
of their Theological Fables, but neyer denied 
a governing Mind: The Vulgar might believe 
the Fables of Fapiter and his Brothers; but 
imagining in rhe Gods a Right ſuperior to 
that of Men, they might fear the Judgment 
of the Gods for like Facts to thoſe done by 
Jupiter, and expect Rewards for Obedience 
to Laws given to Men, which yet did not 
bind Superior Natures. This Notion may make 
it probable that even very corrupt Religions 
may have in the whole much more good Ef- 
fects than evil. But who will regard the 
Teſtimonies of poor Heat hens, againſt this 
Obſerver of roncatenated Events ? | 

PRESENTLY we find f The Seeds of 
* all Virtne in the two Paſſions of Pride and 
* Shame, which are moſt natural.” In another 
place. Virtue was contrary to the Impulſe 
of Nature, and the Conqueſt of the Paſſi- 
ons; and ſoon after it will become what 
it was again, f No Virtue in what is de- 


1 1 6. + P. 68. and P. 246. 
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* ſigned to gratify Pride; the only recom- 
* pence of Virtue is the pleaſure of doing 
good; but even this pleaſure of doing 
good. or acting from Love of Goodn eſs, 
was Pride“. d 

P. 59. HE begins his Anatomi ging of 
Paſſions ; * The Paſſions concealed from 
© Modeſty or good Manners, are Pride, Luſt, 
and Selfiſnneſs. Either then Pride and Luſt 
is not ſelſiſh, but diſentereſted; or this divi. 
ſion amounts to thele three Members, to wit, 
one ſort of Selfiſhnels, another fort of 
« Selfiſhnels, and Selfiſhnels in general. 

HE aſſerts, that f © Ambaſſadors Debates 
about Precedency flow from Pride con- 
© cealed under ſhew of Virtue,” that is, of 
conquering the Paſſions from the Ambition 
of being good. Ir ſeems they all naturally 
defire to be hindmoſt, but affect Precedency, 
that they may ſeem to conquer this Paſſion. 

+ © GRATITUDE is a natural Motive of 
* Inclination, and not Virtue : Returns of 
good Offices are not from Gratitude but 


from Virtue, that is, oppoſition to the im- 


* pulſe of Nature; or Manners, that is, 
* concealment of Pride, Luſt, and Selfiſhnels, 
* in order to gratify them.” 


„Lux ux is the uſe of any thing 


* above Neceſlity ; nor can any other bounds 


be fixed: and yet a few Pages after, © All 
Men ought to dreſs ſuitably to Condition.“ 


* P, 43. + P73. + P. 76. 
2. 108. and 132. 2 
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* ENvx is a mixture of Sorrow and 
Anger. Sorrow ariſes from our want of 
* what we deſire, and Anger is raiſed by us 
for our Eaſe.” (A pleaſing Paſſion ſurely!) 
Anger is the Paſſion ariſing when our De- 
« ſire is croſſed, Thus Envy amounts to Sor-' 
row for want of what we deſire, compound- 
ed with the Paſſion ariſing when Deſire is 
croſſed. This Compoſition is as artful as that 
of a merry Fellow's Punch, who liked to 
have it made of two Quarts of Brandy, and 
one Quart of Brandy; Si licet Exemplis. 

ft © SELF-LoyE bids us look on ey 
ſatisfied Being as a Rival :* And yer nothing 
can excite any Being to oppoſe another but 
his being unſatisfied. 

+ * LAUGHING at another's Fall, is either 
from Envy or Malice. 

* < Love ſignifies Affection, that is, 
* liking or wiſhing well” The Object's In- 
tereſt mes our own in this wonderful 
manner. * Self-Love makes us believe that 
the Sufferings we feel muſt leſſen thoſe of 
our Friend; and then a ſecret Pleaſure ariſes 
from our grieving, becauſe we imagine we 


* are relieving him.“ How ſtrangely does 


our Se Love govern us! It firſt forms an 

Opinion ſo prodigiouſly ſecret, that never any 

Mortal believed it; and then makes us feel 

Pleaſure, not in relieving our ſelves, but ano- 

ther. Nay, what is it that Self. Love cannot 
* P. 140. and 221, ＋ P. 145. t P. 146. 
P. 149. 
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perform? * When a Man ſtands in the 
Street, and ſhricks at another's Fall from a 
© high Window or Scaffold, he believes that 
© he himſelf is flying thro* the Air: When 
* a Man bluſhes, upon ſeeing another do a 
* baſe Action, he believes he is doing it him- 
« ſelf” | 
TI HAVE got yet no farther than the 150th 
Page, but with many Omiſſions: You may 
have when you pleaſe twice as many, rather 
greater Beauties of the ſame nature; but 
theſe may ſuffice at preſent. Only I cannot 
paſs over two Paſſages more; the one is a 
wonderful Compoſction, ſo dearly does he love 
making a very Diſpenſatory of Paſſions, 
that rather than want Compoſition, he will 
take two pieces of the ſame thing for want of 
different Materials: } © Lazinels is an Aver- 
* ſion to Buſineſs, generally attended with a 
© Deſire of being unactive. The other Paſſage 
is a moſt important Maxim; That Man 
never exerts himſelf but when he is rouſed 
by Deſire or never exerts himſelf but 
when he deſires ſomething or other. And he 
ſubjoins this ſublime Simile, of a Huge 
Windmill without a Breath of Air. 
BEroRE any one pretends to anſwer this 
Book, he muſt know what the Author means 
by good Opinion, high Value, Worth, Un: 
worthineſs, Merit, noble Actions, Over- 
valuing, Thinking well, or having a Right 
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to do any thing. But upon theſe Terms, all 
Mortals may deſpair of it. | 
We may make one general Obſervation 
on the Dexterity of this Author in confuting 
oppoſite Schemes. Suppoſe the Scheme of 
moſt all Moraliſts, except Epicureans, to 
be true; That we have in our Nature 47d 
« Afﬀet7ons in different degrees, that we have 
* a Moral Senſe determining us to approve 
them whenever they are obſerved, and all 
Actions which flow from them; that we 
are naturally bound together by deſire of 
* Eſteem from each other, and by Compaſſion; 
and that withal we have e Love or deſire 
of private Good.” What would be the Con- 
ſequence of this Conſtitution, or the Appear- 
ances iti human Nature? All Men would call 
thoſe Actions vittuous, which they imagine 
do tend to the Publick Good: Where Men 
differ in Opinions of the natural Tendencies 
of Actions, they muſt differ in Approbation 
or Condemnation: They will find Pleaſure 
in contemplating or reflecting on their own 
kind Affections atid Actions: They will de- 
light in the Society of the kind, good - na- 
tured, and beneficent : They will be uneaſy 
upon ſeeing or even hearing of the Miſery of 
others, and be delighted with the Happineſs 
of any Perſons beloved: Men will have re- 
card to private Good as well as publick; and 
when other Circumſtances are equal, will pre- 
fer what tends moſt to private Advantage. 
Now theſe are the direct and neceſſary Con- 
Dd 3 ſequences 
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ſequences of this Suppoſition : And yet this 
. penetrating Swaggerer, who ſurpaſſes all 
Writers of Ethicks, makes thoſe very A 

men proofs againſt the Hypotbeſa 
No proofs will pleale him but the contrary 
Appearances : If he law Men approving 
* what is pernicious to the Publick; or Men 
agreeing to approve the ſame Action, tho 
one thought it uſeful to the Publick, and 
another thought it n or if Men 
had no manner of pleaſure in good Actions, 
or in reflecting upon them, nor would value 
themſelves more for Heroiſm than Villany; 
then indeed he would acknowledge a moral 
Senſe independent of Intereſt and true Vir- 
tue. 

So alſo, Men muſt delight in the Com- 
pany of the proud, moroſe, revengeful and 
quarrelſom; they muſt be indifferent in be- 
holding the moſt cruel Tortures, or the 
greateſt Joy and Happineſs of our Fellows, 
or even of our Offspring. Men muſt do 
miſchief to themſelves, or neglect their moſt 
innocent Pleaſures, and Intereſt, by a tho- 
row Sel/f-dental, without any laclination to 
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pleaſure in Gratitude, Generofity, or Hu- 

manity, than in Malice and Revenge; 

otherwiſe this Author will never believe 

any other Affection than Self. Love: At 

preſent he ſees all to be but Diſguiſes of it, 

from his deep Reflections about Freſh Her- 
rings, and the Company he would W 
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He has probably been ſtruck with ſome 
old Fanatick Sermon upon Self Denial in 
his Youth, and can never get it out of his 
head fince. Tis abſolutely impoſſible upon 
his Scheme, that God himſelf can make a 
Being naturally diſpoſed to Virtue : For Vir- 
rue is Se E Denial, and acting againſt the 
Impulſe of Nature. What elſe then can we 


imagine concerning all the Works of God in 
their beſt State, but 


That they were intended, 
For nothing elſe but to be mended ? Hud. 


Might we poor Vulgar make conjectures con- 
cerning the Spirits of Nations, we would be 
apt to conclude, that thro* incapacity for 
Abſtract Thinking, the Bæotic Spirit of the 
Britiſh is much better diſcoyered by a fourth 
Edition of this Book, than the Laconick by 
the Word Gin. 


Tuus may thine Enemies triumph, O 
Virtue and Chriſtianity ! 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
P. M. 
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* 


To che Auron of the Dublin Journal. 


Propri ium hoc flatio eſſe virtutis, concilare animos Ho- 
| nimm. T UL'L. 


& NOX HOEVER has been converſant 
in the World, and taken the leaft 
notice of what daily paſſes in it, 
85 B cannot but have ob = that all 

e forts of Men are extremely preju- 
diced in favour of the n of which 
they are Members, and equa wy _— of i 2 
Honour as of their own. this. Principl 
is {cen to prevail, not Wo where Men — 
made choice of their own Socicty or Protet- 
ſion, and conſequently thro” a fort of Pride are 
engaged to ſupport their own Election, but 
exerts itſelf where the Agreement of Circum- 
ſtances with any Part of Mankind, is alroges 
ther caſual and involuntary. 

Fox this reaſon all general Reflections and 
Aſperſions thrown upon any Body of Men, 
have always been eſteemed by People ys 
Senſe as both unmannerly and imprudent. A 
great part of the Miſunderſtandings and Con- 
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tentions among the Bulk of Mankind are o W- . 
ing to Indiſcretions of this fort. All your 
dry Snarlers, and great Jokers, are mighty 
Proficients in this Species of Wit ; are 
never ſo ſmart, as when they have got a Mul- 
titude under the Laſh : like great Conquerors, 
eſtimating their Glory by the Numbers of 
Perſons they have injured. 

No x has this petulant Humour been leſs 
productive of very pernicious Effects in the 
more important Concerns of Life. Scanda- 
lous Jeſts, and ill Opinions of whole Socie- 
ties, and great Bodies of Men, induſtriouſſy 
propagated, have been frequently the Occa- 
ſiou of involving a State in very great Diffi- 
culties and Confuſion. And — wiſe 
Men, however fond of having their Anta- 
goniſts and Competitors run down, ſeldom 
care to appear in ſuch dirty Buſineſs them- 
ſelves, but leave it to their Sycophants and 
Underlings ; well knowing that fuch Abuſes 
not only provoke the Reſentments of thoſe 
immediately offended, but at the long run 
are ill looked upon by the moderate Men of 
every Party. TAY 
' THE true End of Satire and Raillery is, 
or ought to be, the Amendment of thoſe who 
are the Objects of it, But this End can never 
be anſwer d, when we employ this Weapon ini 
the attack of a Community. A ſingle Man 
may be eaſily laughed out of a Folly in his own 
Perſon, which he would fortify himſelf in, 
a8 ſoon as it were made the W 
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his Party. For nothing is ſo apt to harden 
Men in a criminal, or a fooliſh Practice, as 
the Notion of its being favoured by that Set 
of Men whoſe Intereſt they have eſpouſed. 
And it happens not unfrequently, that when 
a whole Party are arraigned of bad Principles, 
or miſchievous Deſigns, they who are at- 
tached to it, make good the Accuſation in 
pure revenge to their Adverſaries, in the 
very Inſtant they would have it believed to 
be all Calumny and Malice. | 

A Man of a fincere and candid Diſ- 
poſition, is very apt to think the beſt of 
all he converſes with. And if this Diſpoſi- 
tion be any way remarkable, the Perſons 
with whom he has the moſt intimate Cor- 
reſpondence muſt be very weak and impoli- 
tick, if they do not ſhew themſelves in the 
moſt adyantageous Light they can in all their 
dealings with him. So that eyery Man pre- 
ſuming himſelf beſt acquainted with the Tem- 
per and Deſigns of his own Party, we may 
hence eaſily account for that Warmth with 
which Men eſpouſe the Cauſe of any particu- 
lar Sect, Community, or Profeſſion, without 
aſcribing it, as ſome do, intirely to a Princi- 
ple of Intereſt, becauſe ſometimes it is found 
to flow from that Source. 

Be this as it will, every Day, and almoſt 
every Occurrence of Life, furniſhes freſh In- 
ſtances of the tender regard Men have for the 
Character and Reputation of whatever Bodies 


they happen to be incorporated with. Sects 
of 
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of Religion, different Profeſſions of Learn- 
ing, and Communities of Trade, are all e- 
qually zealous for the Honour of what they 
call their Common Cauſe. Injuries offered to 
the Society affect every Man in it, and are 
often more heinouſly reſented than the high · 
eſt perſonal Indignity. Clergy and Laity ; 
Lawyers, and Phyſicians ; Men of Letrers, 
and Mechanicks; the Citizen and the Far- 
mer; are all equally firm in maintaining the 
Dignity, the Uſefulneſs, and the Honeſty of 
their reſpective Functions, Profeſſions, and 
Employ ments. | | 
1LL any Clergyman bear to hear the 
whole Order accuſed, as has been done by a 
few bold and impious Writers, of ſpiritual 
Pride, Luſt of Dominion, and lording it over 
God's Inheritance ; even tho himlelf were 
complimented in the ſame breath as a Man of 
the moſt Apoſtolick Simplicity, Self-denial, 
and Mortification? On the other hand, does 
it not move the Indignation of every honeſt 
Layman, when the Laity are run down as 
the Beaſts of the People, the profane 2 
and ſuch like, by the bigotted and violent 
Aſſerters of Eccleſiaſtical Power and Autho- 
rity? Would he be a wiſe Client, who ſhould 
declaim to his Lawyer againſt the whole Pro- 
feſſion, under the Notion of their being com- 
bined together to defraud Mankind? Or will 
a Phyſician be pleaſed, whatever Confidence 
you repoſe in his own Skill and Integrity, to 
hos you call his Brethren a parcel of ignorant 


Quacks, 
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Quacks, or relentleſs Riiffians, who care hot 


how many Patients they kill for the fake of 
an Experiment? In ſhort, it will be exceeding 
hard, if at all poſſible, to find a fingle Man, 
who can patiently ſuffer Reflections to be 
caſt on the Body to which he belongs, tho 
bribed to it with the higheſt Marks of parti- 
cular Eſteem and Affection. Political, as 
well as Natural Bodies have their Common 
Senſe ; which renders it impoſſible to hurt 
the Syſtem, without communicating ſome de- 
gree of Diſorder to every particular Member. 
THIS Senſe of Honour and Reputation in 
Communities prevails alſo in other Conditions 
and Stations of Life, beſides fuch as are vo- 
luntary; and diſcovers itfelf in Relations 
where the agreeing Circumſtances are not ſo 
obvious, or at leaſt ſo often reflected upon, 


becauſe common to far greater Numbers. Peo- 


le of the fame Country think themſelyes 
und to each other by the ſtrongeſt Ties; 
and whoever ſhould tamely ſit ſtill, and hear 
the whole Nation to which he belonged abu- 
ſed, would be accounted a very odd kind of 
Fellow. Even the two Sexcs, who are cer- 
tainly the moſt equal and comprehenſive Divi- 
ſion of Mankind, are found as tenacious in 
point of Honour as any other. He would 
make his Court but very ill to a Miſtreſs, 
who, while he exalted her into the Rank of 
Seraphic Beings, was perpetually talking of 
the Vanity, Inconſtancy, and Ill- nature of 
Womankind. Domeſtick Quarrels have fre- 
| quently 
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quently had their Original in ſome pretty 
Diſpute ſtarted betwixt Husband and Wite 
concerning the Preheminence of the Sexes. 
And in the proſecution of ſuch fine Debates, 
tis great if both Sides do not exemplify 
all the Vices, from which they endeayour to 
vindicate thoſe for whom they appear as 
Champions, Tis very true, that both in 
common Converſation, and Dramatick En- 
tertainments, general Reflections of this fort 
are frequently made in a ludicrous manner, 
without giving any offence. But this does not 
proceed from any want of Senſibility. Jeſts 
which have been much us d, do often. recoil 
upon the Authors, inſtead of ſtriking the 
Party againſt * they were levelled. And 

People now- a- days are grown cunning enou 
to caſt an ill· natur'd Jeſt in the — 99 2 
tulant, on purpoſe to laugh at their being 
caught in it; as Mr. Sr. Evremond tells us 
was the Practice among the Wits of France 
in his time, who, when they had exhauſted 
all the other Subjects of Ridicule, were at 
laſt obliged to fall on the Ridicule itſelf, as 
the only weak Side they had left ro attack. 
Whenever there appears the Deſign of an Af. 
front, let it be given either with a ſerious or 
humorous Air, theſe general Reflections are 
ſure to give Offence, and ſometimes are at- 
tended with very great and laſting Reſent- 

ments. h TAS 
W may difcera the ſame Spirit exerci- 
ſing itſelf in Aſſociations which are — 
neither 
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neither in Nature nor Intereſt, but are purely 
fantaſtick and whimſical. Being of the fame 
Name, having been educated at the ſame 
School, or living in the ſame Place, may 
ſerve for a Foundation of "Friendſhip, and 
conciliate a common Eſteem. I might men- 
tion in this place the antient and worſhipful 
Society of Free Maſons, where every pri- 
vate Brother thinks himſelf obliged to ſup- 
port the Honour, and fight the Battles of the 


whole Order. But it is unneceſſary to heap 


up Inſtances in a Caſe, wherein every Man's 
own Experience will out- run the Detail. 

As oſten as I reflect on this amiable Diſpo- 
ſition in Men to conſult the Honour of their 
reſpective Communities, and reſent any In- 
dignity done them, I cannot but be much 


ſurprized to find fo little of it in an univerſal 

Concern. With all the Zeal we expreſs for any 
particular Party, for our Country, or any other 
Society to which we ſtand related, we can pati- 
ently allow that great Society, our Relation to 
which is the moſt honourable Diſtinction we 


can value ourſelves upon, to be railed at in a moſt 
unmerciful manner, and repreſented in the moſt 


diſagreeable Colours that Wit and Ill- nature 
can poſſibly invent. Whence this ſhould pro- 


ceed I cannot determine; yet ſure it is, that 
no Man takes upon him to reſent innumerable 


Affronts which are every day offered to 


Mankind. Several grave Divines, out of an 
intemperate Zcal for the Honour of Religion, 


from a miſapplication of ſeveral Paſſages in 


Scrip- 
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Scripture, have taken upon them to repreſent 
Human Nature in ſuch a manner, that if we 


really believed what they ſay, we ſhould 
think ourlelyes but little obliged ro our 


Creator for the Being he has beſtowed upon 


us. Licentious and profane Writers, tho with 
a different View, have with great Induſtry 
purſued the fame Track. And thus between 
theſe two, fach a Picture has been drawn of 
Mankind, as would tempt an honeſt Man, if it 
were in his power, to renounce the very Species. 
Wr have been repreſented as all naturally 
ſelfiſh, and all the kind and benevolent Dil- 
poſitions which at any time appear among us. 
to be either Imbecillity, or Artifice, Every 
Man we ſee, we are to look upon as an E- 
nemy, both to ourſelves and others. Pride 
and Aﬀectation, Hypocriſy and Ill- nature are 
the beſt Qualities we are to expect in the 
Commerce of Life. All this we can' hear 
and read without appearing in the leaſt ſhock*d; 
at the ſame time that we ſhould reckon it the 
height of Inſolence to treat any particular 
Body in the ſame manner. | 
I am confident, that were there any Spe- 
cies of Brutes endued with the Faculty of 
Speech, they could not load the Human Na- 
ture with more opprobrious Epithets, than 
has been done by ſome who have had the 
Honour to wear it. And no lels fare I am, 
that chere would be no need of Premiums 
to encourage People to hunt them our of the 
World. Why then we ſhould ſuffer the ſame 
: thing 
2 
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thing to be done among ourſelves, is, I con. 
fels, as great a Myſtery as apy I have heard 
of. Nor am I able to conjecture what end 
Men can have in drawing ſuch frightful Re-. 
preſentations of their Species. One would be 
apt to think, the friendly Office thar 
could be done the World were to reconcile 
Men with one another, and allay whatever 
Feuds and Animoſities may be among them. 
But if this is to be done by raiſing a general 
Diſtruſt, which the Belief of all human Vir- 
tues being mere Artifice and Diſguiſe at the 
bottom neceſſarily muſt, I know no Abfurdi- 
wild enough to compare it with. And as 
iſturbing the publick Peace is in all Societies 
Ke 248 among the greateſt of Crimes, I 
cannot help thinking, that in Intereſt, as well 
as Honour, all good Men ought to look on 
them as common Enemies, who by propa- 
gating Notions ſo derogatory to Mankind, do 
all that in thera lies' to make the World a 
Scene of Diſorder and Confuſion, as it muſt 
be when every one in it ſhould look on all 
about them as ſo many concealed and artful 
Villains. 
Jam, Sir, 


Tour very humble Servant, 


HiBKERNICUS, 


No 49. 
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Saturday, March 5, 1722. 


To HiBERNICUS. 


Non ſatis eſt pulchra eſſe Poemata, dulcia ſunto. Hon. 


HE Force and Power of this 
P=R God, ſays a French Author ſpeak- 
ing of Cpid, are found more 

brisk and lively in the painting of 
Poetry, than in their own Eſſence. 
Les Forces & Valeur de ce Dieu fe trou- 
* vent plus vifbes et plus animees en la 
© Peinture de Poeſi qu on leur propre EV 
* ſence. It repreſents I know not what Air 
more lovely than Love it ſelf. Venus is not 
ſo alluring all naked, alive, and panting, as 
ſhe appears in that Epiſode of Virgil where 
the prevails upon her Husband Yu/can to 
forge Armour for her Son Ænueas. 


2 — —_— oo 


Diæcrat & uiveis hinc atque hinc Diva lacertis 
Cundtamt em amplexu molli fovet : Ille repente 


| Accepit ſolitam flammam, notuſque medullas 
Intravit calor, & labefacta per offa cucurrit. 
Non ſecus atque olim tonitru cum rupta coruſco 
Ignea rima micans percurrit lumine nimbos. = 


Vol, I, | E — 


Thus 


— = © 
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— Thus ſpoke the Queen of Charms, 

And ſoftly claſp'd him in her Snow-white Arms, 
Irreſolute: Anon the God took fire, | 
And felt the ſudden Tranſports of Defire; (gan 
Quick thro” his Bones the well-known Warmth be- 
Its thrilling Courſe, and thro' his Marrow ran. 
Quick as the Flame from Clouds erumpent flies, 
And ſhoots a Flaſh of Fire along the Skies. 


Or all our modern Poets, the [talians, 


as well by the Tenderneſs of their Nature, as 
the Soſtneſs of their Language, have the 


happieſt turn for the Patheticth. Charles the 
F 15 ſeems to have been of this Sentiment, 
when he ſaid, « He would chooſe to talk to 
the Men in French, to his God in Spanijþ, 
* to the Ladies in Italian, and to his Horſe 
in High-Dutch' Guarint is the moſt pa- 
thetick of all the Italians. He has but one 
Fault, and that in common with the Poets of 
his Country, too great an Affectation of Wit. 
The Swains of his Paſtor Fido, who ought 
to ſpeak the Language of Arcadia, flouriſh 
in the Language of the Court. Their Pointe 


and Antitheſes ſhew more of the fine Gal- 


lant than faithful Shepherd. But the Italian 
are full of theſe Puerilities, even in their moſt 
ſerious Compoſitions. A remarkable Inſtance 
of which, the Criticks never fail to draw 
from their great Heroick Poet, Taſſo, who 
makes the unfortunate Lover Tancred, a 
proaching the Tomb of his Miſtreſs Clarinda 
unhappily ſlain, bemoan her not with Words 
of Sincerity, but Turns of Conceit: As if 
Sorrow 
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Sorrow delighted in a Play of Wit, a Jeu 
4 Eſprit, as the French call it; and the Lan- 
guage of a ſerious Paſſion was not a Language 
of Simplicity. There is no fear, that Lover 
would die for Grief, who can be witty on his 
dead Miſtreſs. Great are our Gains, ſays the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, in _ all ſuperflu- 
ous Ornaments, to confine our ſelves to ſuch 
Beauties as are of a ſimple, eaſy, clear, and 
negligent Appearance. In Poetry, as in 
Architeure, all the neceſſary Materials 
ſhould be turned to natural Ornaments : But 
all Ornaments, which are but Ornaments, are 
| needleſs. Retrench them; they are not 
wanted ; they are things of Vanity, but not 
of Uſe. An Author who has too much Wit, 
and Wit upon all occaſions, tires and eclipſes 
ours. We ask not fo much; if he ſhowed 
leſs, he would let us breathe, and pleaſe us 
better, He keeps us too intent. To read 
him is to ſtady. So much Lightning dazzles 
us; our feeble Eyes look out for a ſofter 
Light. He is the amiable Poet, who pro- 
8 to the common Underſtandings of 

en, does all for them, and nothing for 
himſelf; who gives us a Sublime ſo familiar, 
ſo ſweet, ſo ſimple, as may tempt all Men 
to believe, but ſuffer few to prove themſelves 
capable of it, So ſeemingly eaſy, according 
to that of Horace, | 


Ut ſibi quivis 


Seret idem, ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret, 
Le a 18 


Auſus idem. 4 
I ; 


” 
* 
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As ev'ry little Bard 
May fondly hope to equal, but with Pain, 
Make the Attempt, and find th' Attempt in vain. 


— — 


The Natural is highly preferable to the Sur- 
prizing and Marvellous. The Author that 


would pleaſe, ſhould make us forget he is an 


Author, and enter, as it were, into common 
Converſation with us. He ſhould place be- 
fore our Eyes, a Farmer who is ſollicitous for 
his Harveſt, or Shepherd who knows nothi 
but his Flock and Village ; and make us think, 
not of him, or his fine Genius, but of the 
Swains he introduces. 


Deſpectus tibi ſum, nec qui ſim quaris, Alexi, 
Quam dives pecoris nivei, quam lactis abundans : 
Mille mee Siculis errant in montibus agua ; 

Lac mihi non æſtate novum, non frigore deſit, &c. 


Me, Shepherd, vou deſpiſe, nor ſeek to know, 
How rich in Herds, and Flocks as white as Snow: 
Nor lack I Lambs, Sicilian Mountains rear, 

Nor Milk that fails not thro” the live-long Year. 


How much more graceful is the Country 
Plainneſs of this Swain in Virgil. than the 
ſubtle and refined turn of the moſt brilliant 

Wit? | 
Bur to return to Guarini. The famous 
Soliloquy of Amarillis in the fourth Scene 
of the third Act of his Paſtor Fido, tho it 
is not _—_— exempt from this Affectation, 
of which I ſhall ſay no more (having expa- 
tiated already on this Subject in a former Pa- 
per, 
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per, wherein mention was made of the Style 
of Anacreon) I fay, tho this Soliloquy is 
not entirely exempt from this Vice, yet has 
it enough of that true Simplicity, we find in 


good Authors, to merit the higheſt Commen- 


dation. They who are Judges of the Origi- 
nal will readily agree to what I ſay; tho they 
may have ſome Reaſon to diſpute it, who 
judge from the Tranſlation. The firſt of 
whom will, I hope, in ſome meaſure excuſe 
the meanneſs of the Eugliſh, when I frankly 


confeſs to the latter, that if they find any . . 


things tolerable in it, they only fanſy them 
ſo becauſe they have no knowledge of the 
Italian. I {hall only add a word or two 
by way of Argument or Introduction to it. 
By the Laws of Arcadia, where the Scene 
lies, any Maid or Wife that broke Faith with 
her Lover or Husband, was, in purſuance to 
the Oracle's Decree, to be facrific'd to Diana. 
Amarillis and Silvio had been ſome time 
contracted together by their Parents, without 
any mutual Aﬀection. The Time appointed 
for their Marriage was almoſt come ; when 
Mirtillo who was in love with Amarillis, 
found means (in the Scene preceding this 
Soliloquy) to diſcloſe his Paſſion to her. 
Amarillis, tho ſecretly in love with Mirtillo, 
yet ſeeing ſhe could not retract her plighted 
Faith, reſolved to keep up to the rigor of 
Virtue, and receives his Profeſſions with all 
the ſeeming diſdain of a mercileſs Beauty. 
Mirtillo retires in Deſpair, But Amarillis 
. Ee 3 left 
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left alone breaks out into the tender and 
paſſionate Expoſtulation which follows. 


AMARILLIS. 


Soul of my. Soul, conldſt thou but feel the Pains, 
For thee Mirtillo, thee this Heart ſuſtains ; 

This Heart, nor wouldſt thou then of ſcorn accuſe, 
Nor then, that Pity thine implores, refuſe. 

HI ite of Love! thy Heart, what boots it me? 
Ill Fate of Love ! What boots my Heart to thee ? 
Ah Fate, that does but too malicious prove, 

Hearts to disjoin already join'd by Love ! 

Or rather Love does prove but too unkindy 

To join together Hearts by Fate disjoin'd ! 

Happy, ye Beaſts, who, free by Nature, own 

In Love no Laws, but thoſe of Love alone! 

While Slaves t' inhumane humane Laws we live, 
And Death, in Puniſhment of Love, receive, 

If Love a Paſſion be by Nature taught, 

Why againſt Law is Love a Paſſion thought? 
Nature too feeble, that wouldſt Law oppoſe ! 

© Law too ſevere, that Nature would depoſe 
Bt what, ſond Maid? Weak are thy Lover's Charms, 
© If dread of Death can fright thee from his Arms.” 
Ah! would to Heav'n, that Death, Mirtillo, were 
T he only Cauſe of Amarillis? Fear ! 

No ! ſacred Faith, who rules without Controul, 
Ged1efs Inviolate ! the uell born Soul; 

To thee, this Flame, worthy thy Pow'r Divine, 

I ſacrifice a Victim at thy Shrine. 

And you, Mirtillo, Source of all our Woe, 

F rgive her Scorn, who Pity could not ſhow : 

F rgive in Lovks and Words thy He confeſt, 

In Looks thy Foe, thy Lover in her Breaſt . 

O if your Soul to Vengeance is inclin'd, 

or ſe than jour Grief what Vengean:e can you find, 


True 
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True Grief in Amarillis to impart ? 

For if my Heart you are, my very Heart, 

(And that you are, alas! too well I know, 

In ſpite of Gods above and Men below) 

My vital Blood ſtreams from your weeping Eyes, 
My vital Spirits languiſb in your Sighs, 

And all the Torments, all the Pangs you bear, 
Mine, not your Pangs, mine, not your Torments, are. 
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Ne 50. Saturday, March 12, 1725. 


To the Aur ho of the Dublin Journal. 


Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primum ipſi tibi. 


H ox. 


. 


The Number of thoſe who are ca- 

pable of following an Author thro” 
a long Deduction of Reaſon, or of ſeeing the 
Connection betwixt general Principles and 
their Conſequences, has in all Ages bore a 
very ſmall proportion with the ignorant and 
illiterate Multitude. But the Paſſions of all 
Men being alike, and for the moſt part more 
ſtrong and lively in thoſe who reflect and 
know but little, than in the Minds of ſtudi- 
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ous and contemplative Perſons, whatever is 
beſt calculated to work upon them, as Poetry 
cvidently is, cannot but have the greateſt 
and moſt diffuſive Effects. Philoſophical Wri- 
tings, like the Plans of regular Buildings, ſtrike 
only ſuch as are curious to know the Contri- 
vance and Origin of Things, abſtracted from 
their external Appearance. In Poetry, which 
is the Picture of Nature, ſhe is drawn to us 
as in Perſpective, and makes an Appearance 
ſo much more beautiful, and attractive of the 
Eyes of many, as the Elevation of a Build- 
ing is more pleaſing to the Imagination, than 
the naked Draught of the Diſtribution and 
Proportions of its ſeveral Apartments. The 
Human Face, when view'd in a Skeleton, 
will afford neither Pleaſure nor Inſtruction to 
any but the ſtudious in Anatomy. To make it 
ſtrike every Eye, it muſt have both Muſelin 
and Colouring ; and be lighted up with Kr 
thoſe Smiles and Bluſhes it diſcovers in the 
Life. For theſe being equally obvious to all 
Men, the juſt Imitation of them will haye the 
greateſt number of Suffrages in its favour, 
both as to Exactneſs and Beauty. 

T nx Deſign of Poetry therefore being to 
work on the Paſſions, we may eaſily con- 
jecture what Species of Poetry it is that will 
woſt effectually conduce to that End; to wit, 
that which gives the trueſt and livelieſt Re- 
preſentation of what paſſes in the human Mind 
on any Incident or Occurrence in Life. The 
delcriptive part of Poetry, however * 

able 
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able to a well-form'd Imagination, raiſes none 
of thoſe wonderful Emotions, which are ſtir- 
red up by a Recital of thoſe Actions, which 
are attended with Dangers, Diſtreſſes and E- 
ſcapes, and the various Sentiments which a- 
roſe in the Mind on ſuch Occaſions. For one 
Man who is ſtruck with the Deſcription of 
the Storm in Virgil, T am confident there are 
Multitudes who | wept over the unfortu- 
nate Paſſion of Dido, or the generous Friend- 
ſhip of Niſus and Euryalus. And I have 
known ſome great Admirers of Milton. who 
have own'd they felt very little Pleaſure in 
reading his Account of the Creation, or the 
Battle of the Angels; tho thoſe Epiſodes are 
juſtly reckoned among the moſt ſhining Parts 
of the Poem, and are adorned with the moſt 
ſublime and beautiful Images, which perhaps 
were ever laid together by any one Poet, 
either antient or modern. 72 
I THINK I have met with it ſomewhere as 
a Rule, that whoever endeayours to write 
well upon the Subject of Love, ought to look 
into his own Breaſt, and find that the Paſſion 
beats free and eaſy there, before he adventures 
on the Enterprize. I can ſee no reaſon why 
this Rule ſhould not be extended to all the o- 
ther Paſſions as well as Love. Horace, in the 
Motto of my Paper, applies it in the ſame 
manner to Grief. I you would have me 
weep, ſays he, you muſt firſt ſhew, that you 
yourſelf are afflicted. Not that there is any 
neceſſity, that a Man ſhould be really in At- 
| Ie fliction 
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fliction himſelf, before he can inſpire another 
with Piry ; but there muſt be ſuch a Tender- 
neſs in his Frame, that he can with eaſe ima- 
gine himſelf in the Circumſtances of thoſe 
whoſe Sorrows he relates, and make them 
expreſs them in the ſame manner they are 
felt. And this indeed is a Faculty which can 
be acquired by no Rules of Art, and which 
' whoever excells in, has nothing to thank for 
but the Bounty of Nature. For whatever the 
Logicians may boaſt of the Aſſiſtance which 
Invention may receive from the Topics, I 
fanſy he would make but dull work of it, 
who ſhould have recourſe to the Efficient, 
the Formal, or the Final Caule of any Afflic- 
tion, in order to ſearch for proper Expreſſions 
of Grief, or Motives of Compaſſion. His 
Head, and his Heart both muſt be too full 
of his Subject, to have the leaſt remembrance 
of that ſcholaſtick Jargon, who will attempt 


to ſpeak the Language of an afflicted Breaſt. 


And if he be once thorowly work d up into a 
feeling of the Paſſion he endeavours to de- 
ſcribe, neither Sentiments nor Expreſſions 
will be wanting, proper to make the ſame Im- 
preſſion on the Minds of his Readers. 

That celebrated Paſſage in Virgil, in the 
Epiſode I juſt now mentioned, wherein Niſus 
calls on the Rutuli to ſpare his Euryalus, and 
turn their Revenge on himſelf, is given us by 
the Logicians as an Inſtance of an Argument 
drawn from the Efficient Cauſe. But who- 


ever reads it, will, I am perſuaded, be ſenſi- 
ble 
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ble, that ſo tender, ſo paſſionate an Excla- 
mation muſt have been conceived amidſt too 
much Rapture, to allow the Author leiſure 
to reflect on himſelf, far leſs on the abſtract 
Ideas of Cauſe and Effect, during the glow- 
ing Moment of its Production. 


Me, me, adſum qui feci in me convertite ferrum, 
O Rutuli, Mea fraus omnis : Nihil iſte nec auſus, 
Nec potuit. Calum hoc, & conſcia ſydera teſtor. 
Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum. 


Me, me, he cry'd ; turn all your Swords on me; 
Who did the Fact, let him the Victim be. 

This gentle Boy, as Heav'n my Witneſs is, 
And yon fair Stars, was by no Fault of his 
Engag'd thus far. Nor could, nor durſt his Age 
Contrive this Fraud, or act ſuch deadly Rage. 
His only Crime, the naked Truth to tell, 

Is loving me, his wretched Friend, too well. 


TR Poctical Parts of the ſacred Writings, 
as they are in many places inimitably ſublime, 
lo they have more of the truly Pathetick, 
than is to be met with elſewhere. I believe, 
there are few Perſons of a virtuous Education, 
who have not felt this in the very dawning 
of Reaſon, before it could be imputed to any 
Biaſs or Prejudice, beſides pure Nature. The 
Book of 70 is without Controverly one of 
the tendereſt Pieces that ever ſaw the Light. 
Several great Men have worthily ray xm 
themſelves in endeavouring to make it ſpeak a 
better Language than mere Proſe, Yet there 
is ſtill room left for others to fly at the ſame 


Quarry 
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Quarry without diſhonour. The following 
Tranſlation of a part of that Book was given 
me by an ingenious young Gentleman, whom 
I am proud to call my Friend, and whoſe Fa- 
vour I heartily acknowledge, in allowing me 
to entertain my Readers with what cannot 
but be ſo much more pleaſing to them, than 
any thing from their | 
Humble Servant, 


HiBtRNICus. 


9 


» 


The VIIth Chapter of 703 Paraphraſed. 


AS not kind Heav'n, regarding human We, 
Set a. fi d Period to our Race below? 

Known by th' Omni ſcient ſurely is our Stay 

And we, like Hirelings, toil but by the Day. 

Then when the buſy tedious Dream is o er, 

We fink in Death's cold Arms, and are no more. 

And is then Death our Slumber, our Repoſe ? | 

Oh ! when ſhall Death JO B's weary'd Eye-lids cloſe ? 

As with defiring Eyes the haraſs'd Swain 

Expecis the Ev ning ſhade, to quit the Plain; 

So with impatience to the Grave I bend, 

And beg to ſee my numerous Sorrows end. 

Not more ſollicitous the lab'ring Hind 

Is, that his Cares their Recompence may find ; 

Ner waits mere anxious the prolific Rain, 

Or promis'd Harveſts in the ſwelling Grain ; 

Than I to ſee my grim Deliverer riſe, 

And Death's cold Handin Mercy cloſe theſe Eyes ! 

For cruſh'd, O Lord, beneath thy mighty Arm, 

What Balm can cure my Griefs, what Mufick charm ? 


Thy 
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Thy Terrors in a thouſand ſhapes I know, 
And feel the whole Variety of Woe ! 


429 


. 


HE N will my long-protrafted Sufferings ceaſe, 


And the poor haraſs'd Sufjerer be at Peace? 

Each ling ring Night in Agonies Ilie; 

And oft I wiſb, but wiſh in vain, to die. 

In filent Grief I lengthen out the Night, 

Then curſe the Shade, and watch the dawning Light, 

The dawning Light returus —— but not to me; 

And all, but I, its kindly Aſpect ſee. 

To ] O B no friendly Seaſons &er return ; 

Nor gives the Ev ning Eaſe, or Joy the Morn : 

Grief fills his Soul, and Pain, and gloomy Care, 

Amazement, wild Afright, and black Deſpair. 

Oh ! hold at length thy Hand, and leave me free 

For what is Job, O G OD, to ſtrive with thee ? 

Vile Matter is my Subſtance, Duſt, and Clay ; 

All cover d too with Sores more vile than they. 

Swiſter than Thought, my fleeting Moments paſs ; 

Conſum d I wither as the fading Graſs. 

My tranſient Being like the paſſing Wind, 

Blows off unſeen, nor leaves a Trace behind. 

Short as it is, why is it then oppreſt, 

Curs'd by the Hand, that once had made it bleſt ? 

Oh, cloſe the Scene —— and let my Sorrows ceaſe ; 

Diſſolve the Chain, and frown me into Peace. 
E ACH Ev ning yields the Sun to ſable Night; 

But ey Morn returns again as bright. 

Mithin Earth's Lap the yearly Seed is thrown ; 

And Nature's bounteous Hand repays the Loan: 

But Man within the Grave for Ages lies ; 

Till Nature's Death permitted not to riſe ; 

Till then forbid the fainteſt glimpſe of Day, 

Or reaſcend the long- forgotten Way 3 

No more indulg d to fee the chearful Light, 

Or ſweet Viciſſitudes of Day and Night. 

His Mem ry too ſhall die, and in the Grave, 

In length of Time, its thin Exiſtence leave. 


Here 
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Here look, vain Men, aud human Greatneſs ſee ; 
Duſt once ye were, and Duſt again muſt be, 


OH why ſhould tortur'd J O B his Sighs reſtrain ? / 


Or thus oppreft, how ſhould he not complain? 
Allow him proſtrate then to ask his God, 

Why thus thou break'ſt this animated Clod ? 
Why watches? thou my Steps, ſeverely juft; 
And while I bend me groaning in the Du#?, 
Frbid i me one ſhort interval of Reit? 

And empties all thy Quiver in my BreasT ? 
In vain for Rei I to my Couch repair, 

And hope in Sleep to diſſipate my Care. 

For there in awful Vifions I behold 


My Terrors heighten'd, and my Hopes controul d. 3 


How can I then this wretched Life ſuſtain, 


IWhen Sleep, Death's Image, but augments my Pain ? t 


O FT when alone, andin the Evening Shade, 
T call on Death, but call in vain for Aid. © 
For thou ummov d, ſtill lengthneſt out my Pains ; 
And while thy Wrath torments, thy Pow'r ſuſtains. 
Oh ! finiſh Lord, the va#t unequal Strife, 
And I to buy my Peace will quit my Life. : 
What did I ſay of Lie? Hat galling Chain 
By thee afflifted, what is Life but Pain? 
T would not live — nor bear the dreadful Load 
T fink, I faint beneath thy chaſt ning Rod. 
Oh! ceaſe to urge what Nature cannot bear; 
Nor fill me thus with Anguiſh and Deſpair. 
Withdraw thy cruel all-ſupporting Por; 
And bo ! I periſh inthat gracious Hour. 

THE N humbly in thy fight Ilay me down ; 
At once thy Fuſtice, and my Crimes I own. 
To thee for Mercy and Relief I come ; 
Oh! take this Rebel, fince repenting, home. 
Oh ! let thy Pity kill, and ſet me free; 
And give me in Deſtruction Reit to ſee : 
So Hall the Voice of my complaining ceaſe, 

And my las? Breath ſhall bleſs thee for my Peace. 


O 51. 
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No 51. Saturday. March 19, 1725. | 


To HiBERNICUS. 


Poſt medium noctem vi ſus, cum ſonia vera HoRarT. 


1 


HE honour you did a Friend of 
mine, ſome time ago, by publiſh- 

ing his Dream, has encouraged 
mae to ſend you the _—_— one; 
e which, I hope, will not diſpleaſe, 
tho it is full of Irregularities and Be urn 
ces; becauſe you cannot but be ſenſible, that 
thoſe Imperfections are natural to ſuch Pro- 
ductions. 

Irnho ver was in a little pleaſant Iſland 
near the famous Utopia, which nearly reſem- 
bled the latter in Beauty and Fertility. The 
Hills abounded with Flocks and Herds, the 
Valleys were watered by numberleſs Rivulets, 
and every Field would have afforded an agree- 
able Scene of Plenty, had it not been that a 
certain violent fort of Trade- M ind blew a- 
7 the Fruits off the Trees, and the Ears 
off the Corn, to the neighbouring Iſland; 
leaving little more behind than naked Branches 
and uſeleſs Stubble. I asked a 2 

| 00 
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ſtood near me, whether the Country was 
ſubject to that Hurricane; to which he an- 
ſwered, That it generally blew the whole 
Vear round from the ſame Point, ſo that we 
could expect but few returns of that nature 
from our lucky Neighbours. 

As ſoon as I had parted with him, I walk- 
ed on, muſing on the odd Fate of the Iſland; 
and in the middle of my Meditations, I found 
myſelf at the foot of an Eminence, on the 
top of which ſat a Woman with an Aſpect of 
Majeſty, mixed with an Air of Diſtreſs, and 
a Crown on her Head, ſtripped: of moſt of 
its Jewels ; which made me think that- ſhe 
wore it more for its Antiquity, than for its 
intrinſick Value: In her Hands ſhe held an 
Harp, ſtrung in Baſe with Gold, and in Tre- 
ble with Silver Wires, which made ſuch a 
melodious ſound, whenever ſhe could tune it 
to a middle pitch, (which I found ſhe did 
with great difficulty) that all the dejected 
Swains, who were within hearing, reſumed 
an Air of Joy; and with chearful Looks fil- 
led their Arms with the Gleanings of the 
Hurricane. All the Trees by a kind of Ma- 
gick Virtue began to ſhoot out new Fruits, 
almoſt as faſt as the Wind could blow them 
away; and the whole Plain echo'd with the 
Flutes of the Ruſticks, who kept time to the 
Lady's ſuperior Inſtrument. 

WulLE I was taken up with this agreeable 
Entertainment, a ſudden Accident happen'd 
which alarmed the whole Country, and 

2 damp'd 
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damp'd all our Mirtb. A AMonfter in the 
ſhape of an Evil Genius, roſe under the 
Lady's Feet, and violently ſnatchd at her 
Strings; at the ſame time offering with an 
Air of malicious Contempt and Merriment, a 
habe Knot of Brazen I ire in exchange for 

ers. 

Ar this the Lady ſwooned away, and the 
whole Plain was filled with ſuch a general 
Conſternation, that few had the Power to 
come to her Aſſiſtance, except one Remark- - 
able Swain, more courageous than the reſt, 
who with a Paper Carnet ſounded an Alarm 
with ſo much Strength and Judgment, that 
it reached the Ears of JUPITER, who 
(as we were told) was at that time very lucki- 
ly come down to Utopia; and in an Inſtant, 
we ſaw Apollo, followed by a Train of the 
Muſes, flying towards us, by the Order of 
his great Superior, to inquire into the Cauſe 
of our Diſtreſs. 

As ſoon as he had examined the Affair, he 
ſpurn'd the Monſter from him, flung away his 
trifling Wire with diſdain, and kindly raiſed 
the Lady's 1 who having 
ſoon recovered from her fainting Fir, roſe up 
with joy ful Reſpect to ſalute her Deliverer. 

Wulle | was wholly employed in admi- 
ration of his Beauty, Humanity, and Elo- 

uence, I obſeryed that, as he was apprehen- 
ive of the ill Effects which might enſue from 
the late Hurry on her Spirits, with an Art 


- peculiar to that engaging, God, he took an 
| _ 


Vol. I, oppor- 
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opportunity of feeling her Pulſe in the midſt 
of his Careſſes ; and having diſcovered ſeve- 
ral ſickly Symptoms in her Conſtitution, 
which ſhe had long neglected, he acquainted 


her with them, and applied his unerring Skill 


ro cure her moſt hidden Diſtempers. 
Wax this was done, he walked thro? us 
with a familiar Air to take a view of the 
Plain, diſpenſing his Favours and Smiles a- 
mong the Swains, and eſpecially thoſe who he 
was informed had the greateſt Skill in his fa- 
vourite Art of Muſick. In ſhort, the whole 
Iſland was ſo inſpired by his Preſence, that 
it ſeemed inchanted: The moſt ignorant 
Shepherds endeavoured to pleaſe him with 
their ruſtick Airs; and, as I thought in my 
Dream, even I, who have no muſical Talent, 
took up a ſmall Flute, and attempted to join 
in the univerſal Concert. | 
Bur alas! Slceping or waking, how fleet 

ing and tranſient are our Joys ! In the middle 
of all our Happineſs, a wing'd Meſſenger arriv'd 
from Utopia, and declared that Apollo muſt 
return, Fove impatient of his Abſence, could 
not reliſh the Pleaſures of that charming 
Place ; all the Gods fat around him in mourn- 


ful Silence, and intimated by their dejected 


Looks, that Heaven itſeif would ceaſe to be 
the ſeat of Bliſs, as long as they wanted the 
God of Wit. 


Uxnaeyry Iſland |- doom'd to certain Mi- 


ſeries, but uncertain Pleaſures, In one mo- 


ment all our Muſick turn'd into paſſionate 
| Com- 
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Complaints; and I expected every moment 
to ſee the Lady ſwoon away a ſecond time 
for concern of the God's Departure, when on 
a ſudden I ſaw him riſe up in the Air, and 
expreſs himſelf in this tender manner to the 
whole Aſſembly. 
WEY not, my beloved Swains, at m 
Departure: Fove's high Commands I muſt, 
: i always ſhall obey with Pleaſure; but in 
my Abſence I will take care to make you 
feel the Effects of my reaching Influence. 
You ſhall never want my good Offices in 
the Court above; and the celeſtial Monarch, 
apprized by me of your Piety, will, I doubt 
not, ſhower numberleſs Bleſſings on m 
favourite Iſle.” | 
WHriLE I was intent on this mixt Scene 
of Joy and Sorrow, I found mylelt ſtartled 
from the Dream, by one of thoſe vociſerous 
Animals, commonly called News-Boys,, who 
in a very hoarſe and diſagreeable Voice was 
bawling — Lord CARTE RET, 
Speech to both Houſes of Parliament. 


Jam, Sir, yours, &c. 


* KA * K „ 
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To HIBERNICuS. 
S1 X, 


ls ͤwitch great concern I obſerve that 
4 "2 : . . 
a: we of this Nation are running much 


4 


into Rhyme : I fear it portends more 
F Poverty 
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Poverty to our Iſle, and could heartily wiſh 
there were a ſtop put to it. 

Id a Country where the moſt ſolid parts 
of Learning are of ſo little uſe to the Natives, 
what can we hope from the Flowers and Or- 
naments of it? 

I nave often reflected, whence it ariſes, 
that when you ſay, Such a one is a Poet, 
tis ten to one but ſomebody in the Company 
fubjoins, Ie he poor? And I am ſometimes 
tempted to think that the Love of Poetry is 
beſtowed by Heaven upon exalted Minds, as 
a Recompence for the want of that Fortune, 
which they would have been but roo happy 
in the diſpoſal of to the Purpoſes of Bounty 
and Beneficence ; that the Affliction a gene- 
rous Mind labours under at ſeeing ſo many 
Objects of Piry, which it is incapable of re- 
lieving, might be mitigated by the Pleaſures 
of Poetry. | 

Bur a Friend of mine, of excellent diſcern- 
ment, often tells me my Notions in this Af- 
fair are fantaſtical ; and the reaſon why Poets 
are generally poor, is becauſe it requires ſuch 
exalted Sentiments to be capable of excelling 
in that way, as puts Men above the /ower 
Arts of Like, which they are too apt to de- 
ipiſe as unworthy their Care; tho 'tis but 
too notorious, that they are almoſt abſolutely 
neceſſary in eyery condition to the making a 
Fortune. | * 

ANOTHER Reaſon he aſſigns for it, is the 
little regard Men of this Character * — 

erve 
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ſerved to have for each other; that tho no 
Perſons living are more heinouſly offended 
than they are, if their real or imaginary Me- 
rit does not meet with the Eſteem they ex- 
pect, yet there is no Set of People leſs inclin- 
ed to do juſtice to each other's Characters than 
they are, or leſs ſollicitous for each other's 
Welfare; and that the known Obſervation of 
Beauties generally holds good here alſo, they 
imagine every Excellence attributed to an- 
other, is ſo much taken from themſelves. 

Tuis Iconfeſs is a powerful Charge againſt 
them, and if true, an over-ballance to the 
Merit of exalted Sentiments, by which they 
would juſtly be placed above the Bulk of 
Mankind, were they not brought by this 
Principle to be upon a level with the mean- 
eſt of them: and this Vice is doubtleſs more 
criminal in them than in any other Set of Men, 
becauſe Poetry naturally gives the Mind a 
ſtrong propenſity to Benevolence and Genero- 
ſity; and therefore, if their Souls are truly 
Poetical, they muſt put a force upon their 
Nature, either to act ungenerouſly, or even 
coldly, with regard to the Intereſts of each 
other. 22 

Bur here methinks I am interrupted by 
ſome Critick, who cries, If it be really true, 
that Poetry has a natural tendency to enlarge 
the Mind, why ſhould you with there were a 
1 to the Growth of it? | 

Tuils Objection I own is juſt, ſince every 
thing which tends to the encouragement of 

1 Polite- 
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Politeneſs, Benevolence and Humanity in a 
Nation, ought to be cheriſ'd; and therefore 
I beg leave to anſwer, That my intention in 
this Paper, is not to root out theſe generous 
Seeds from the Breaſts of my Countrymen, 
bur to tranſplant them into their proper Soil. 
For this reaſon I would recommend the ſtudy 
of Poetry to Perſons of Quality and Condi- 
tion, who have Fortunes to anſwer thoſe 
Sentiments of Generoſity it never fails to in- 
ſpire: This would raiſe them a new and a no- 
bler Pleaſure from their Affluence; would in- 
{pire all thoſe Sentiments of Humanity which 
make Men feel the Anguiſh of the miſerable 
Part of their Species; and of conſequence 
{trongly urge them to relieve their Diſtreſs ; 
a Pleaſure more exalted, more exquiſite than 
all their Grandure can beſtow. 

Lr thoſe who have experienc'd this refin'd 
Happineſs, reflect how wretched they muſt 
have been, if they had admitted theſe gene- 
rous Sentiments into their Breaſts, without a 
Fortune anſwerable to them; and they will 
ſoon be convincd why Poetry ſhould be the 
Amuſement of the Rich and Powerful; ſince 
it only ſerves to make others miſerable (when 
they ſee Objects they are not capable of re- 
lieving) without being of the leaſt ſervice to 
thoſe they commiſerate. *T'was doubtleſs a 
Diſtrels of this kind, which occaſioned the 
following Verſes, 


Eternal 
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Eternal King! Is there one Hour 
To make me greatly bleſs'd, 

When I ſhall have it in my pore? r 
To ſuccour the diſtreſsd ? 


In vain alas! my Heart oer ou 
With uſeleſs Tenderneſs ; 

Why muſt I feel another”s W, wy 
And cannot make them leſs £ 


Zet I this Torture muſt endure, 
"Tis not reſery'd for me, 
To eaſe the ſighing of the - >=gh 
Aud ſet the Pris'ner free. 


J am, Sir, yours, &c, 


7 


Ns 52. Saturday, March 26, 1726. 


To HIBERNICus. 


Bella geri placuit, nullos habitura Triumphos? Lucan. 


STIR, 


FEA HENEVER we ſeek to know 
Fx Mens real Characters and Diſpo- 

ſitions, we muſt obſerve their 
Behaviour and Humours in their 
Diverſions and. Amuſements, ra- 
ther than in the more ſolemn and important 
Affairs of Life. For in Buſineſs we endea- 
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vour to conduct our ſelves by Skill and 
Art, put on a great many Diſguiſes in order 
to accompliſh our Ends, and ſubmit our {elves 
not only to the generally eſtabliſhed Cuſtoms 
of the World, but even to the particular 
Humours of thoſe with whom we are in 
Negotiation, Here our good Succeſs depends 
upon wiſe Conduct and Management, the 
principal Part whereof lies in accommodating 
our ſelves to the different Circumſtances of 
Times, Places and Perſons; and making our 
Plcalure and Inclinations ſtoop to ſome greater 
Advantage, or at leaſt what we apprehend to 
be ſo. ä N 
IN our Diverſions, having no other End 
in view but to indulge our Nature, we are 
entirely governed by its Impulſes. Here it 
is we give our Inclinations their full looſe, 
and conſult no other Advantage, than to 
croud all the Pleaſure we can into the preſent 
Moment, Theſe are our unguarded Seaſons, 
in which we lay our ſelves open to the Ob- 
ſervation of every one who has Curioſit 
enough to pry into our Conduct. And who- 
ever would draw a true Picture of us, muſt 
rake us when we are in a diſengaged negli- 
gent Poſture, and not when we put on that 
ſtudious Face, and regular Manner, with 
which every wile Man chooles to appear in 
publick. | 
For theſe Reaſons I have always been 
very fond of mingling my felf in the Diver- 
ſions of other People, not ſo much from any 
wow: Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure I take my ſelf in the greater part of 
what the World calls Amn/ements, as from 
a ſecret inexpreſſible Delight J have in ſeeing 
every body about me look well pleaſed. 
This Delight is greater or leſs, as what creates 
the Pleaſure of a Croud of People is inno- 
cent or hurtful. Vet ſtill in a great many 
Diverſions which I do not altogether approve, 
it is worth obſerving how People are affected 
by them; and therefore, tho I like a good 
ragedy much better than a Bull-baiting, yet 
I as ſeldom decline going to the one as the 
other, and am always as ready to accompany - 
the Rabble to a Show, as to make one at an 
Entertainment fitted for People of the moſt 
nice and delicate Taſte. | 
Tux Scene of yulgar Merriment which I 
have been longeſt in becoming acquainted 
with, is the Cock-pit. I was firſt introduced 
there by a Friend, a few weeks ago. Re- 
membring what kind of People they uſed to 
be who crouded to that Diverſion, when I 
was a School-boy, I expected only to be re- 
galed with a few of the Humours of Low- 
Life, and ſo reckoned upon nothing more 
than to get the worth of my Shilling in good 
3 But how agreeably did I find my 
ſelf miſtaken, when upon my Entrance into 
che Place, I met a good many Faces which I 
remembred to have ſeen peeping from under 
full bottom d Periwigs at Lncas's, and found 
ſome of the beſt Company in Town moſt 
elegantly mixed with the Plebeian Sons of 
Clamour 
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Clamour and Nonſenſe ? And how greatly 


was I edified to oblerve, that in a Contro- 
verſy to be managed by Brutes, ſeveral 
rave Gentlemen, learned in the Laws and 


Statutes of this Realm, were ſitting by, and 
concurring in this notable Way of yoinmeg. 


Iſſues Nor was my Satisfaction a little 
heightned by the Preſence of two or three 
Reverend Gowns and Caſſocks, which gave 
me encouragement to hope, that our Enter- 
as the Common Law. 
I w1LL not trouble you with a Deſcrip- 

tion of the ſeveral Engagements between the 
lictle ſprightly Combatants. The poor Crea- 
tures indeed diſplay*d a Courage and Dexterity 
very much to be admired, and gave me fre- 
quent occaſions of wiſhing, that thoſe who 
took ſo much delight in the Sport, might be- 
have themſelves with equal Fortitude, when 
called to it, in the Service of their Country, 
or of Mankind. If they had come thither 
only with a View to raiſe ſuch a Spirit in 
themſelves, by the Example of Brates, I 


ſhould have had ſome good hopes of them, 
But alas! the great Gains which I tound ſome 
of the Gentlemen were to reccive from the 
good Succeſs of their Poultry, gave me quite 
different thoughts of the Matter. To ſet a 
Pair of innocent Animals a fighting, purely 
to determine whether their Maſters ſhould be 
a hundred Guineas or two the richer, I muſt 
own ſeemed a ſigu of as little Courage as Wil- 
dom ; 


tainment was agreeable to the Canon as well 
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dom; ſince if Fighting be a fair way of gaining 
Money, it certainly is more conſiſtent with 
true Valour to do it in Perſon, than by Proxy. 
Perhaps the Gentlemen who get Money by 
the Squabbles and Contentions of human Crea- 
tures, think it reaſonable to uſe the ſame 
Liberty with ſuch as are of an inferior kind. 
And herein I fo far agree with them, that I 
heartily wiſh the Diſſenſions among Mankind 
were few enough to allow them all the Op- 
portunities they can deſire of enjoying the 
dear and polite Entertainments of a Cock-p7r. 
IT would require the Skill of a good Pain- 
ter to exprels the alternate Emotions of Hope 
and Fear, Joy and Diſappointment, which 
appeared in the Countenances of the Bettors 
at every Encounter of a Brace of. their fea- 
thered Champions. In one minute the Life 
of a Cock ſhould be given over for loſt, who 
the next would have twenty Guineas ven- 
rured on his Head. And a good Fowl has in 
the beginning been thought by his Owner 
as great a Treaſure as a South. Sea Subſcrip- 
tion, and turned in the latter end to pretty 
much the ſame account. Never did Coffee- 
Houſe Politician watch more narrowly the 
Events of a Campaign in Flanders, than you 
might behold theſe Gentlemen for the Fate 
of their reſpective Duelliſis. And the deci- 
ſive Blow was ſure to be accompanied with 
as many Applauſes, as if the poor Creature 
who gave it were equally ſenſible of the 
| Honours 
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Honours they did him, as of rhe Pain they 
put him to in acquiring them. 

Bur whoever would enjoy this Diverſion 
in its utmoſt Perfection, muſt have a fight of 
it when there is what they call a Battle- 
Royal. It ſeems that the Gentlemen, Lovers 
of Coch - fighting, have heard, or read, that a 
General Battle among Men is a very terrible 
Piece of Work; and ſo they are reſolved to 
have a Sight of ſomething which may reſem- 
ble it, with as little danger to themſelves as 
they can. For this ate nine, eleven, or 
any other odd Number of Cocks are turned 
out into the Pit all at once; and ſo to it 
they go Helter-Skelter, till all but one of the 
Creatures, of greater Strength and Courage 
than the reſt, (whom for the ſake of the 
Gentlemen in the Ring I ſhall chuſe to call 
the Umpire) be either driven out of the 
Field, or left dead upon it, to the unſpeakable 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction of the ſurrounding 
Spectators. This, I can aſſure you, Sir, is 
looked upon by ſeveral Perſons of great Judg- 
ment and Taſte, to be the very Top of all 
the Recreations in Town. And for ought I 
know, there may be a deal of good Morality 
in it; ſince this ſame Barrle-Royal appeared 

to me to be a very proper Emblem of a fac- 
tious State, where, you know, the Vulgar 
Partizans muſt hack and hew one another 
at an unmerciful rate, for the Benefit or Di- 
verſion of their Superiors, and get nothing 


themſelyes but dry Blows by the bargain. : 
r 
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Ir were almoſt a Sin to talk gravely on 
this Subject, were it not that indulging a 
trifling Humour of this fort is capable of pro- 
ducing very ſerious Evils. To be exceſſively 
fond of any kind of Diverſions, is certainly 
an Argument of a very weak, or very uneaſy 
Mind. The Buſineſs of Life muſt doubtleſs 
appear very odious to a Man who makes the 
purſuit of Pleaſure his only buſineſs ; and 
whoever does ſo, forfeits all claim to the 
Eſteem or Good-will of Mankind, being no 
more than an Incumbrance and Burden to 
the Species. But to gratify an idle Diſpoſi- 
tion, and eaſe our ſelves of ſuperfluous Time, 
by Methods which tend to ſuppreſs the work- 
ings of Humanity and Compaſſion in our 


breaſts, and to make us inſenſible of the Pains 


of others, is ſomething fo unmanly, that it 
ought to be branded with ſome publick Mark 
of Infamy. He who can take delight to ſee 
a Couple of poor Animals deſtroy one ano- 
ther, is in a fair way to carry on the Jeſt a 
little farther ; and by the time he has ſeen his 
Poultry exterminated, may take it in his head 
to have the like Game play'd among his Ser- 
vants : At leaſt there is nothing to hinder 
him, bur his Fear of incurring the Penalty of 
the Law. And if ſuch Men are People of In- 
fluence and Station in Life, it is great odds, 
if over and above the Injury done the Pub- 
lick in ſquandering away ſo much Time, 
which might be uſefully N in ſome 
publick Service, they do not bring with _ 
| t 
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the ſame wantonneſs of Diſpoſition into the 
moſt important Affairs, and become as fond 
of ſpititing up Animoſities in Courts and 
Senates, as in the Bear- Garden, or a Coc t- pit. 
THr1s Reflection makes it no leſs ſhock- 
ing than ſtrange, to ſee Gentlemen of Di- 
ſtinction and Fortune ſo beſotted with a ſenſe- 
leſs and barbarous Amuſement. What then 
muſt we think of thoſe who can prefer ſeeing 
Bloodſhed and Battery among Brutes, to their 
Attendance on a liberal and honourable Pro- 
feſſion, calculated for preſerving the Peace 
and good Order of Mankind? I muſt own, 
there appears to me the ſame Reaſon for diſ- 
miſſing fuch Perſons from the Bar, that there 
is for our Law excluding Butchers the Jury- 
Box. For the Reverend Clergy who can take 
pleaſure in fuch Sights, I will not take upon 
me to cenſure them, but leave it to themſelves 
to conſider, whether their Preſence at ſuch 
Aſſemblies can be a proper Means- of pre- 
ſerving the Reverence due to their Order. 
AGAINST what I have ſaid, I know of 
but one Objection which deſerves to be con- 
ſidered. Why may we not, fay ſome, as 
well be preſent at Spectacles of this kind, as 
at Tragical Repreſentations on the Stage, 
which are commonly allowed to be of great 
uſe to inſpire Men with Sentiments of Gene- 
roſity, Pity, and Kindneſs? There is a very 


wide difference in the two Caſes, On the 


Stage the Diſtreſs is not real, but fictitious. 
Whateyer Pains we feel are ſoon — 
a 7 
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by reflecting, that after all there is no harm 
done. Beſides, we do take no pleaſure in 
beholding the Sufferings of the Perſons brought 
upon the Stage, as we mult do in order to 
enjoy the Diverſion of two Creatures fighting. 
For tho we may pretend, that it is only the 
ſurprizing Courage they exert which gives us 
the Delight, yer ſince that Courage is moſt 
ſhewn when they feel the greateſt Pain, it 
will be hard for us to ſeparate the Pleaſure of 
the one from the other. Be this as it will, it 
is certain, that to accuſtom ourſelves much 
to behold Spectacles of Cruelty and Horror, 
will by degrees weaken that tender Senſe of 
the Miſeries of others, which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary for ſpurring us on to good and 
generous Actions. And for this reaſon the 
French and ſome other Nations have been of 
opinion, that even in Dramatic Perfor- 
mances there ought to be nothing bloody re- 
Pe but ſuch things ought to be done 

ehind the Scenes, and leſt to the Imagination 
of the Audience to ſuppoſe. 

S Oo ME of your critical Readers, who have 
been lying on the catch all this while, will, I 
imagine, begin to think they have got me at 
an advantage, and be ready to ask me, 
How js all this conſiſtent with my own Cha- 
rater, who have repreſented my ſelf as one 
ſo very fond of joining in an Entertainment I 
ſo much condemn ? My Anſwer is very ſhort. 
If none were to ſpeak againſt any Practice 
but thole who never had been guilty 2 it 

them- 
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themſelves, Mankind would haye very few 
Inſtructers. Beſides, I do not go to ſuch 
Sights, becauſe of any Delight I take in them, 
but only to laugh at the Follies, and lament 


the Misfortune of ſuch of my Fellow-Mortals 


as can find no other Method of diverti 
their uncaſy Thoughts than by ſuch poor an 
contemptible Devices. If this will not ſatisfy, 
they muſt be contented with my telling them, 
that I do not care for entring the Liſts with 
People of their Stamp. or engaging in a Con- 


reſt, which, like thoſe occaſioned by this 


Paper, can, be attended with none of the 
Honours of Victory. 


J am, Sir, yours, &c. 
DEMoOPHILUS. 


—_— 


No 5 z. Saturday. April 25 1726. 
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To HIBERNICUS. 


Neminem verentur, imitantur neminem, atque ipfi fibi 
exempla ſunt. PII X. 


SIX. | . 
=O cannot but have obſerved 
bow much the Town has of late 
been peſtered with bad Poetry. 
All our Garretteers ſeem at pre- 
(went to be in motion. The Verſi- 
fying Humour has appeared in its utmoſt Ma- 
2 lignity. 
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Malignity. And the Preſs ' groans,” in a 
literal ſenſe, under the Weight of Nonſenſe 
and Scurrility, which it has every day fot” 
ſome time paſt been in travail . 

I Assukt you, it has been no {mall furs 
prize to me and others of your conſtant Rea- 
ders, that you have never taken this Matter 
into conſideration. While the Amanuenſes 
of the Mob behaved with humility, and 
contented themſelves with producing their 
Lucubrations under the modeſt Title of Gar- 
lands, Proper New Ballads, and the like, 
there was no ſuch neceſſity of taking them 
to task. Their Compoſures' were uſually 
printed on a Paper and Letter ſuitable to their 
Quality, and never preſumed at any Typo- 
graphical Decorations, unleſs upon the Death 
of ſome eminent Perſon, when they aſpired 
to the Honour of being called ELEGFES; 
and then they only appeared in a plain Black 
Margin, ſet off with a Death's Head, Me- 
mento Mori, and a few other Enſigus of 
Mortality. By this means the Beau Monde 
were ſecure in their Ignorance, and could as 
eaſily diſtinguiſh betwixt a Poem and a Bat- 
lad, as any other People. But now all Di- 
ſtinctions are laid aſide; and the Operators 
of the Upper Regions tranſmit their Works 
to us, in the exact Form and Similitude of 
Verſes, and with the very Word POEM, in 
Capital Letters, in the Front of them; under 
which Diſguiſe they have obtained admittance 
to Tea- Tables, and Coffre-Houſes, and as 
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ſuch have been repeated to the Ladies in a 
Theatrical Tone, by ſeveral of our politeſt 
young Gentlemen, who have given us the 
moſt unqueſtionable Proofs of their Elegance, 
by wearing of S7ays, and plaiſtering their 
Periwigs with Pomatum. | | 

WHETHER or no this new Generation 
of Verſificators have got a Mill, or any 
other proper Engine for the more expeditious 
working of Jingle, I have not yet been able 
with any certainty to, diſcover ; but one 
would be apt to imagine they had ſome ſuch 
Contrivance, from the prodigious Quantities 
of Rhyme they have thrown out within 
theſe few months. Add to this, that their 
Compoſitions appear ſo much of a- piece, and 
are ſo exactly like each other, that we can 
ſcarce conceive them to be produced any 
other way than by mere bodily Labour, as 
other Manufactures are, and not by the ex- 
erciſe of Invention, or any of the intellectual 
Faculties. 

TuIs however is a Grievance I could be 
contented to ſit peaceably under, if ir reſted 
here. Nonſenſe either in Verſe, or Proſe, is 
of it ſelf an Evil which cannot be exceed- 
ingly detrimental either to Church or State. 
Bur I hate to ſee even our Nonſenſe abuſed, 
or employed to any other than its original 
Purpoſe, the Amuſement of the Mob. Ar 
preſent nothing can be more perverted from 
its primitive Inſtitution. Inſtead of applying 
it ſelf to the Paſſions of narrative Mrs. Abi- 
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ail, an amorous Milk-Maid, or a Country- 

Bumpkin, it is now become an Engine of 
Envy and Ill. Nature, and ſpends its little 
Malice in beſpattering ſome of the beſt and 
worthieſt Characters among us. 

Ir is but a few days ſince we have ſeen 
a Reverend Prelate of the Church publickly 
abuſed in this manner. Perhaps it may be 
below the Juſtice of the Nation to puniſh 
ſuch Enormities, as I am ſure it is beneath 
the injured Gentleman to reſent them; bur 
I can hardly think this ought to exempt them 
from your Obſervation, ſince the chief Uſe 
I know of ſuch a Publick Paper as you are 
engaged in, is to fer ſuch Practices in their 
true Light, and render them, what to all Men 
of Senſe and Virtue they mult be, odious and 
contemptible. | 

BeS1Des this Gentleman, there is another, 
who, tho not placed in ſuch an eminent Sta- 
tion, holds too conſiderable a Rank among 
Mankind for ſuch Treatment, who has re- 
ceived more Indignities among us than ever 
were offered a Perlon of his Worth in any 
civilized Nation. Every Week has given him 
a freſh Specimen of our great Civility and 
good Manners, and our ſelves wonderful 
reaſon to appland our own Wiſdom and Dil- 
cretion in ſuffering a Stranger, and ſo good 
a Judge of Mankind, to, form an Idea of the 
Spirit of our Nation from the Performances 
he has been entertained with ſince he came 
into it. | 
Go 2 ON 
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ONE would expect, that this Gentleman, 
being a Poet himſelf, in the genuine and 
honourable Acceptation of that Word, was 
entitled to kinder Uſage from thoſe who pre. 
tend to the ſame Character. But as the true 
Spirit of Poetry is always accompanied with 
Sentiments of Honour and Virtue ; fo I have 
commonly found, that according to the Falſe- 
neſs of any Man's Pretences to Hat, there 
will be a proportionable Deficiency in the; 
and therefore I am not ſurprized to find an ill 
Poet attacking a very good one. This is no 
more than what is uſual in all other Pro- 
feſſions and Arts as well as this. Let no 
body however imagine I deſign the Parallel 
ſhould hold in the Caſe of thoſe who have 
had the hardineſs to inſult a Biſhop. 

ABove an Age ago, when the Inhabi- 
rants of this Country were very rude and 
uncivilized, the immortal Sener lived 
peaceably among them, and found leifure to 
invoke the Mae. By him our Fields were 
firſt made Poetick Ground, and our Rivers 
taught to glide in harmonious Numbers, whoſe 
Charms will not be forgotten while the Peo- 
ple of Britain retain their Language. We, 
the Succeſſors of that unpoliſhed Race, pre- 
tend to have refined our Taſte, and intro- 
duced the true Elegance of Life and Manners. 
But we have reaſon to bluſh, when we make 
the Compariſon, and reflect on the Uſage we 
have given to Spen/er's only legitimate Son 
and Succeſſor, Poſterity, no doubr, will think 
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it an excellent Proof of our Politeneſs, that 
we have ſo many Scriblers in arms againſt 
the Author of che Diſtreſſed Mother. And to 
heighten our Character, and ſhew how zea- 
lous we have been in the Caule of Liberty 
and Virtue, and how highly we rated Learn- 
ing and good Senſe, there is another Circum- 
{tance exceedingly proper for that purpole ; 
and we ought not to omit, that the fame 
Gentleman wrote the Free-Thinker. 

| I am ſenſible, that ſome People may al- 
ledge from the Uſefulneſs of Criticiſm in Poe- 
try, and of the Ridicule as a proper Inſtrument 
of it, that ſome of the Pieces I have been 
2 out are juſtifiable on that account, 
eing only innocent Raillery on ſome Perfor- 
mances which thoſe Gentlemen apprehend to 
be very faulty and unpoetical. This is but 
a poor Excuſe for downright Ribaldry and 
Ill- nature. Where theſe take place, it is 
utterly impoſſible we ſhould meet with either 
juſt Criticiſm, or genteel Raillery. Whenever 
there appears Prejudice againſt the Man, the 
Judgment paſſed on him as a Writer is little to 
be 995 on. I could name the Man, 
who, when unbiaſſed, muſt be allowed one 
of the moſt authentick Judges of good Wri- 
ting now living, who has yet been miſled by 
a Prejudice againſt the Author, to pals his 
Cenſure on one of the fineſt and tendereſt 
Pieces of Poetry I have ſeen in Eugliſb, as 
no better than inſipid Proſe in Rhyme. And 
if ſuch Men are capable of forming unjuſt 
| Gg 3 Opi- 
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Opinions of the Works of their Cotempora- 
ries, what Criticiſm, what Juſtice are we to 
expect from thoſe who cannot hinder Spite 
and Ill manners from burſting out in every 
Line they write; who confine themſelves 
within no bounds either of Decency or Diſ- 
cretion, but are their own Originals, and 
will, I hope, have as few to imitate them, as 
they have had to copy from? 

Ir it be true, whar is faid, that ſeveral of 
thele wretched Libels are not of our own 
Growth, but have been ſent to us from over 
the Water, it may ſerve indeed to ſhew, 
that there are other People as bad as ourſelves, 
þur can never juſtify our Crime in encourag- 
ing. or even looking with Indifference on a 
Practice not only ungenerous, but barbarous. 
I ſhould be glad for the Honour of our Coun- 
try, that few of them were brought to light 
in it; but at the ſame time think it equally 
blame-worthy to cheriſh ſuch monſtrous Pro- 
ductions when brought forth, as it is to give 
them Birth at firſt. | 3004 

WHATEVER ill Conſequences may reſult 
to the Publick from the prodigious Swarms 
of Poets who have at preſent neſtled them- 
felves in this City; a certain Friend of mine 
is in good hopes the thing may be of particu- 
Jar Advanrage to himlelt ; and receives great 
Comfort on this occaſion from the old Pro- 
verb, IIS an ill Wind blows no body good. 
It ſeems he has a part of his Houſe which 
has been a long time unſerviceable to = ; 
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but he is of Opinion, that, as things now 
ſtand, he may readily find a Tenant for ir. 
He has therefore drawn up the following Ad. 


vertiſement for that end, and begs you would 
inſert it in the Journal. | 


Jam, Sir, 
Tour conſtant Reader, | 
and bumble Servant, 


| T. D. 
Advertiſement. 


T the upper End of Lazar's Hill there 
A is @ neat convenient Apartment to be 
Let, very proper fo a young POET. It. 
zs ready furniſhed with a Palat Bed, two 
Chairs, a little Cupboard for Books, a large 
Fragment of Looking Glaſs, and a Hanging- 
Shelf, which may ſerve inſtead of a Writing- 
Desk. The Way to it is by three Pair: 0 
Stairs, and one Ladder of very eaſy Aſcent, 
and the Entrance well —_— with a 
Trap-Door. It receives the Light almoſt 
Horigontally by means of two very conve- 
nent Sky-Lights, which have the Benefit of 
Shiding-Shutters againſt Rainy Weather, or 
the time of Full Moon; the Roof being alſo 
low enough to prevent Miſchief to any Man 
who ts full Five Foot in Height. There is 
alſo a Coal-hole near. the Bed, very uſefut 
to retire into in caſe of any ſudden Surprize 
from Bailifs, &c. Whoever is diſpoſed to 
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take the ſaid Apartment, may have it up- 
on reaſonable Conditions, hiring it either 
by the Week or the Seaſon. Inquire, at any 
if the Sculls belonging to Trinity College, 
aud you may know farther, Directions 
having been given them for that Purpoſe, 

N. B. Clean Straw will be duly provided 
once a Fortnight at leaſt, or oftner, if there 
ſhould be any preſſing — 


Ne 54 —. ANY 9. 9. 2 
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To the. Aur ho of the Dublin yearn 


Jam pridem equidem nos vera rerum vocabula ami- 
* fimus. SALLUST, 


S 1 R, 


8 T is an Amuſement agreeable e- 

2 nough to reflect on the ſtrange and 
N unaccountable Mutations which 
2 2 happen in Languages in the com- 
| paſs of a few Years; and how 
Wards by long Uſe may be worn away from 
their 7 1 Meaning, and brought to excite 
very different Ideas, and ſometimes directly 
Teber to thoſe they were firſt appointed to 

and for. 
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No part of Diſcourſe preſents us with more 
frequent Inſtances of this than all our Words 
of Ceremony and Compliment, which haye 
run thro' ſuch a Variety of Significations, 
that it is now much to be queſtioned whether 
they have any precile one left at all. Our 
Civility has been wound up to ſo high a 
pitch, that it has crack d with the Strain gi- 
ven it. And the Expreſſions of Reſpect and 
Affection have, like the Coin in Arbitrary 
Governments, been ſo extravagantly raiſed. 
that no wile Man will take them in payment 
but at conſiderable Diſcount. They bear in- 
deed the Stamp and Image of Kindneſs, but 
they want both in Weight and Goodneſs, ta 
be depended on in the Commerce of Life; 
and for that reaſon no body ſeems covetous of 
ſuch Riches, but as faſt as they come in, we 
laviſh them away on the firſt Man we meet. 
I's the more early and unpoliſhed Ages of 
the World Men were not ſo apt to be deceiy, 
ed with Appearances as they are now. The 
Forms of Reſpect, and Titles of Honour 
were yery few and very modeſt ; but then 
they bore a determinate Meaning, and paſſed 
for no more than their real Worth. No Man 
took it amiſs to be ſaluted by his own Name, 
or thought the worſe of his Neighhour fo: 
chooſing rather to call himſelf his Friend, 
than his Humble Servant. As the real 
Worth of a Man is nothing elſe, but his Price, 
or the Rate at which he is eſtimated by others, 
ſo the Evidence of that Price, which is called 
| 3 Honour, 
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Honour, ought to be proportioned to it. And 
therefore we ſhall always find, that among 
the Antients their hi heſt Titles of Honour 
were Names of Offices, and Relations in 
Life, and not mere fanciful Sounds, which are 
either incapable of Definition, or elle loſe all 
their Luſtre and Dignity as ſoon as they are 
traced yp to their original Signification. 
Tux Title Baron, which our Saxon An- 
ceſtors tranſmitted to us, ſignified no more at 
firſt, as Mr. Selden informs us, than a great 
Man, being derived from the Word Ber or 
Bir, which ſtood for the ſame among them, 
that Vir did among the Romans. With us it 
is applied very differently; and bating the 
Senf: ir has in Law, I very much doubt, if 
we affix any Idea to it at all when we ule it 
as a Diſtinction of Honour. The ſame might 
be ſhewn of thoſe Titles which are worn 
by all the other Ranks of Nobility amon 
us; and ſerves to inform us, that the Senſe 
which our Anceftors had of Honour was 
diſtinguiſhing every Man by the Relation he 
had to the Society, or the particular Employ- 
ment in which he officiated Whereas we, 
in common Speech ar lcaſt, making ule of the 
{ame Terms without any meaning, pay only a 
kind of imaginary Homage to great Men, 
which however is the greater and the more 
awful, as they are leſs knowing who pay it; 


Ignorance being in more reſpects than one the 
Mother of Devotion. | 


* 
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T am much of opinion, that our having 


thus Toſt the firſt meaning of honourable 


Names and Appellations, and making them 
the Signs of a blind and ignorant Reverence, 
has, over and above the abſurdity there is in 
it, been productive of = ill Effects on 
Mens Minds and Manners, both in the higher 
and inferior Stations of Life. They who 
have Titles, and do not know, or reflect on 
the Foundation of ſuch Diſtinctions, are ex- 


ceeding apt to grow haughty, inſolent and 


untractable; to look upon all below them 
with Contempt and Averſion; to regard them 
as a lower and worthleſs Rank of Beings; and 
to treat them as if there were no common 
Tye or Relation between them. On the o- 
ther hand, this Ignorance from whence Titles 
and Honours have their Riſe, has a tenden 

to make the inferior part of Mankind over- 
rate thoſe things, and think too baſely and 
ſervilely of themſelves; by which means 
they will be hindered from exerting whatever 
degree of Virtue they may poſſeſs, anddiſcou- 
raged from many generous and laudable Un- 
dertakings which they might otherwiſe be ca- 
pable of. And how far a Concurrence of two 
ſuch Humours might probably operate in the 
Ruin of a State or People, may be eaſily 
conceived. Bur thoſe Effects can very ſeldom, 


if at all, happen, where Men have got juſt 


Notions of great Names and Titles, and are 
made to know, that the Way to the Temple 
of Honour has in all Ages been underſtood - 
„ * 6 
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be thro” the as wg of Virtue. The Senſe 


hereof muſt greatly contribute to make Men 
brave and reſolute, and inſpire all Ranks of 
People with an honeſt Emulation to manly 
and virtuous Actions. It is therefore of ule 
to awaken that Senſe in us pretty frequently, 
in order to prevent the fatal Conſequences 
which might enſue on a total Extinction 
of it. 

TH AT there ſhould be Degrees of Honour 
among Men, is, no doubt, not only conve- 
nient, but neceſſary. Without them hardly 
any Society could ſubſiſt; and the moſt ef- 
fectual Way to ruin a People would be to de- 
{troy all Orders and Diſtinctions among Men. 
The happy Conſtitution we live under, gives 
convincing Proofs of the Wiſdom and Excel- 
lency of ſuch Inſtitutions. Our Nobility have 
not only on all occaſions been the great S 
rome of the Honour and Dignity of the 

rown, but ſhewn themſelves in many re- 
markable Inſtances among the forwardeſt and 
braveſt Defenders of the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple. To leſſen therefore the due Reſpect 
which ought to be paid them, would be an 
Attempt unjuſt and criminal. But an Endea- 
vour to point out the Original of thoſe Ho- 
nourable Titles they polfels and to rectify 
miſtaken Notions of Honour, can never be 


liable to that Cenſure. It will not diminiſh 


our Reverence of Greatneſs, to fix the Mean- 
ing of thoſe Forms made uſe of in addreſſing 
it, and thercby prevent an exceſſive and adu- 

latory 
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ay Way of approaching it. For as in 
Reaſoning, an Argument which 1 too 
much, proves nothing; ſo it will be found, 
that in addreſſing the Great, there is always 
the leaſt true Reſpect, where Men uſe the 
moſt ceremonious Behaviour, and abject Sub- 
miſſions; and theſe for the moſt part have 
their Riſe in certain confuſed Notions and 
awful Impreſſions, which the Sound of Words 
ill underſtood, makes on the Minds of Men 
who have more Imagination than Diſcern- 
ment. 

How falſly Men are apt to judge of this 
Matter, will appear from this ſingle Obſerva- 
tion, which we may make every day in our 
Lives; That we have laid aſide thoſe Names 
of Reſpect and Kindneſs, which expreſs our 


real Senſe, and have ſubſtituted: others in the 


lace of them, which we fondly imagine to 
more Reverentzal, but which in reality 
have no ſettled Meaning at all. It is reckoned: 
a great Indecency and Soleciſm in good Breed- 
ing, to falute our Friends by thoſe Names 
which expreſs any natural Relation or Alli- 
ance, as if we thought the Ties of Nature no 
ſafficient Bond of Eſteem and Affection. The 
endearing Appellations of Husband and M iſe. 
of Brother and Siſter, are loſt and ſunk in the 
more polite and faſhionable Titles of Sir, and 
Madam. We are fonder of appearing exceed- 
ing courteous and civil, than fincerely kind 
and. tender-hearted. The Converſation of a 
well-bred Family is juſt in the ſame hk 
| wit 
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with that of a mixed Company which never 
ſaw one another. And by this means, when 
Kinsfolks are a Degree or two removed, they 
grow perfectly indifferent to each other, and 
come to forget all mutual Regards, as much as 
the mereſt Strangers that paſs in the Streets. 
TUESE Ceremonies aud diſtant Forms of 
1 appear ſtill more ridiculous, when 
they are kept up betwixt Parents and Chil- 
dren. I hate the Cuſtom (lays Montaigne, in 
his egotizing way) 70 forbid Children the uſe 
of the Parental Name, and to teach them an 
exotick Title, as ſignificant of greater Reve- 
rence ; as if Nature had not ſufficiently pro- 
vided for the ſupport of our Authority. Me 
call GOD Almighty Father, and diſdain 
that our Children ſhould call us ſo. I have 
reformed this Abuſe in my Family. And in- 
deed ſo exquiſitely tender is the Affection of 
Parents towards their Offspring, and fo great 
the Obligations on that account lying upon 
Children to love and honour them, that one 
can hardly conceive a more expreſſive Term 
of Reſpect, than that which denotes the Re- 
lation itſelf, and calls up ſo many amiable 
Ideas in the Mind at once. Ferry IV. of 
France was lo ſenſible hereof, that he did not 
think it unbecoming his Greatneſs to follow 
Montaigne's Example in this very Particular. 
It is true, that antiently the word SIR ſig- 
nified the ſame thing with Father; but it is 
lain we uſe it in a quite different ſenſe now, 
y the Preference we give it over the 2 : 
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how juſtly let thoſe judge, who have ever felt 
the Fondnefs of a Father to a Son, or found 
their Hearts glowing with filial Piety and 
Gratitude to a Father. 3 
WE may ridicule a Fondneſs for Pedegrees 
and Genealogies, and the fooliſh Vanity tome 
People have of reckoning up a vaſt number of 
Relations, and tracing Kindred to the remo- 
teſt Degrees, with a great deal of Juſtice. This 
has been frequently carried to a very fantaſti- 
cal Extravagance, and it requires but a mo- 
derate portion of Senſe, to {ce the folly of it. 
But this is no good Reaſon for flying to the 
other Extreme, and falling in with a Method 
which in time may render us cold and negli- 
gent in thoſe Relations of Life, which require 
the exerciſe of our warmeſt Affections. When 
People treat their near Relations with Ceremo- 
ny and Diſtance, they will be apt to decline 
cultivating Society. with each other. And this 
may iſſue in a total Eſtrangement, and make 
the next Generation forget, that ever an 
ſuch Alliance ſubſiſted. I have often thought, 
that the numerous Advert:/ements we meet 
with in our publick Papers, inquiring after 
Perſons _ abſent, ax acquainting them 
with Poſſeſſions being fallen to them, have 
been owing to Caules of this Nature. At 
leaſt it ſeems a very probable way of acconnt- 
ing for many of them. - So that Intereſt, as 
well as Nature, may inſtruct us not to contemn 
the uſe of thoſe friendly Denominations wah 
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ariſe from Proximity of Blood, " orker! ra 
ui $771 Dependencies. . 
UMANITY, l grant; tegtires 10 not mo 


- confine our Benevolence within the Circle of 


our own Houſhold, but to extend our Care 
and' Concern to the whole Race of Mankind; 
This however is no Argument for treating 
all Men alike. Nor is there any great dan- 
ger that our univerſal Benevolence ſhould be 
impaired by the Love we bear our neareſt 
Friends. On the contrary, there is a good 
deal of Reaſon to ſuſpect, that beer fails 
in the one reſpect, will hardly be very emis 
nent in the other. And therefore ſince there 
are certain Sounds appointed to ſignify preciſe- 
ly our natural Duties and Relations, and. to 
beſpeak a higher and more perſect Eſteem and 
Affection, it ſeems a pretty unconth way of 
Proceeding, to exchange them for a Form of 
Addreſs which we uſe without diſtinction to 
all we converſe with, and at the ſame time to 
rr that we do ſo in order to pay them 
the greater Compliment. At this rate the 
greateſt Honour we can do Men, is to avoid, 
as much as poſſible, letting them know that 
we love them. 


828 Sir, | = 
25 5 gt our very humble Servant, *\ 
: wen HiBzRNI1CUS, 
. 


The End of the Fi inf J. olume. 


